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THE  BIVAL  BEAUTIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


On  the  southern  outskirt  of  a  pleasant  to^n  in  the 
west  of  England,  which  I  shall  here  call  "Westrum,  stood 
an  antique-looking  house,  evidently  never  originally  in- 
tended to  suffer  such  close  contact  with  the  mercantile 
street  from  which  it  was  distant  little  more  than  a 
hundred  yards.  A  lofty  wall  of  dull  red  brick,  divided 
into  equal  lengths  by  a  richly-decorated  gate  of  wrought- 
iron,  supported  by  pillars  of  coarse  granite,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  rudely- sculptured  griffiu  with  its  dexter 
claw  resting  upon  a  dagger,  skirted  the  highroad  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  either  hand,  overtopped  here 
and  there  by  the  stately  crest  of  a  pine,  or  the  spreading 
branches  of  an  ancient  oak ;  while,  from  the  gate  itself, 
a  straight  avenue  of  limes,  whose  dense  foliage  almost 
shut  out  the  sunlight,  extended  to  the  house  door,  which 
was  approached  by  a  stately  flight  of  broad  stone  steps. 
The  dwelling  was  vast,  plain  in  its  appeerance,  and 
evidently  constructed  rather  for  comfort  than  for  show. 
From  the  road  it  presented  simply  a  solid  square  of 
brick- work,  with  its  regularly-pierced  windows  encased  in 
that  peculiarly  wrought  stone  whiich  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  strong  rippling 
tide  ;  but  on  the  side  which  faced  the  extensive  grounds 
the  uniformity  was  broken  up  by  a  boldly-projecting  bay, 
where  large  glass  doors,  opening  upon  a  lawn,  afforded 
an  unimpeded  view  into  the  vast  saloon  beyond  them. 
A  spacious  conservatory,  rich  in  rare  and  exotic  plants. 
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abutted  upon  this  summer  apartment,  whence  it  was 
approached  by  a  lateral  door,  and  when  this  was  flung 
back  flooded  the  room  with  perfume ;  while  the  eye  was 
equally  entranced  by  the  lovely  home-view  presented  by 
the  luxuriant  shrubberies,  the  glittering  little  stream 
that  terminated  the  descent  of  the  sloping  lawn,  and  the 
gambols  of  a  couple  of  tame  deer,  which  browsed  or 
sported  confidingly  under  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees, 
among  whose  leafy  branches  roosted  a  stately  peacock. 

The  whole  appearance  of  s,uch  an  establishment  in  such 
a  position  was  an  anachronism.  The  venerable  building 
was  vast  enough  to  have  shown  to  advantage,  as  regarded 
its  capabilities,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  of  some  hundred 
acres,  whereas  it  was  seated  on  the  verge  of  a  property 
scarcely  exceeding  six;  while  the  undeniable  marks  of 
antiquity  which  it  bore  about  it  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  mind  of  a  stranger  that  the  little  town  by  which  it 
was  now  elbowed  had  grown  up  to  it  after  the  fashion  of 
the  continental  villages,  which  spring  like  fungi  about  a 
wealthy  monastic  house. 

In  the  centre  saloon  to  which  we  have  referred  were 
seated,  on  a  glorious  autumnal  noon,  two  ladies  in  deep 
mourning  dresses.  The  close  cap,  concealed  hair,  and 
long  crape  weepers  of  the  elder  at  once  betrayed  her 
recent  widowhood,  even  had  not  the  hatchment  which 
surmounted  the  principal  entrance  already  convinced 
those  who  looked  upon  it  that  sorrow  and  bereavement 
had  lately  visited  this  placid  dwelling.  She  sat,  or  rather 
reclined,  in  a  large  chair,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  evidently  buried  in  thought ;  but  that  her  reflections 
were  not  altogether  painful  was  evident  from  the  faint 
smile  which  at  intervals  played  about  her  faded  lips. 
She  was  still  handsome  although  no  longer  young ;  and 
her  countenance  beamed  with  that  graciousness  which 
so  attractively  succeeds  the  bloom  of  youth  in  cer- 
tain well-constituted  natures.  Time  had  touched  her 
lightly,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  had  not  cared  to 
rebel  against  his  advances.  Tall,  and  finely  formed,  the 
elasticity  of  her  movements  almost  belied  the  matronly 
years  which  had  passed  over  her,  for  Mrs.  Mortimer  had 
lately  suffered  the  first  deep  sorrow  of  a  calm  and  happy 
life,  while  she  had  still  many  blessings  to  compensate  for 
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her  one  heavy  loss ;  and  thus  her  heart  had  not  grown 
old  with  time,  hut  had  remained  pure,  and  warm,  and 
generous,  and  shed  its  genial  influence  over  her  whole 
person. 

Her  companion  was  a  fair  girl,  who  could  have  num- 
bered but  sixteen  or  seventeen  summers.  She,  too,  as 
we  have  said,  was  attired  in  close  and  deep  mourning, 
relieved,  however,  by  a  broad  falling  collar  and  wrist- 
bands of  white  crape,  and  still  more  by  a  profusion  of 
light  auburn  hair,  which  flowed  in  redundant  masses 
over  her  shoulders.  Nothing  could  be  more  faultless 
than  the  pure  Grecian  outline  of  that  young  face  and 
form,  nor  more  angelic  than  the  expression  of  the  speak- 
ing features,  even  tempered  as  it  was  by  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness, which  appeared  rather  habitual  to  them  than  the 
mere  effect  of  circumstances. 

She  was  seated  before  an  embroidery-frame,  and  save 
when  she  occasionally  glanced  anxiously  towards  the  elder 
lady,  as  if  to  convince  herself  that  the  protracted  reverie 
into  which  she  had  fallen  was  not  one  calculated  to  in- 
crease her  melancholy,  she  plied  her  needle  busily  and 
mechanically ;  although,  from  the  varying  expression  of 
her  face,  it  might  be  readily  surmised  that  the  elaborate 
undertaking  in  which  she  was  engaged  employed  her 
fingers  far  more  than  her  thoughts. 

"  Gertrude,"  murmured  Mrs.  Mortimer,  suddenly,  as, 
withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  unseen  object  on  which 
they  had  so  long  been  fixed,  she  turned  them  upon  her 
companion,  "  I  am  beginning  to  weary  for  the  return  of 
Frederic.  And  you,  my  dear  girl,  shall  you  not,  like 
me,  be  rejoiced  to  welcome  him  once  more  to  his  home, 
even  bereaved  as  it  is  ?" 

A  deep  and  burning  blush  was  the  only  reply  elicited 
by  the  question;  but,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
Mrs.  Mortimer  pursued,  in  an  accent  of  tenderness — 

"  Poor  dear  Frederic !  How  devotedly  he  loved  his 
father;  and  how  little  did  he  apprehend,  when  he  hung 
upon  his  neck  so  fondly  on  his  departure  for  this  long 
and  adventurous  journey,  that  he  looked  on  him  for  the 
last  time!" 

';  My  dear  aunt !"  sobbed  out  a  low,  soft  voice. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  beloved  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
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as  she  extended  her  arms,  into  which  the  fair  girl  flung 
herself  with  a  passionate  burst  of  tears,  "  I  distress  you 
as  well  as  myself  by  these  incautious  repinings ;  and  I 
have  still  so  much  for  which  to  be  grateful.  But  when 
I  think  of  my  noble-hearted  boy,  and  of  the  fresh  trial 
which  awaits  us  on  our  meeting,  I  can  scarcely  sustain  the 
prospect,  even  while  I  pine  to  have  him  once  more  beside 
me.  Tou,  too,  Gertrude — you  upon  whom  I  have  built 
up  such  bright  dreams  of  happiness  to  come — you  can 
understand  the  struggle,  can  you  not  ?  Tell  me  frankly, 
Gertrude,  do  you  not  love  him  ?" 

A  second  blush,  which  almost  dried  the  tears  that  rested 
upon  her  cheeks,  was  a  more  definite  answer  than  the  few 
inarticulate  words  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

"And  now,  Gertrude,"  pursued  Mrs.  Mortimer  with  a 
fond  smile,  "  draw  forward  that  stool,  and  seat  yourself  at 
my  feet,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you — much  on  which 
not  only  your  own  happiness  depends,  but  mine,  and,  I 
trust  and  believe,  that  of  Frederic  also.  You  have  been  a 
blessing  to  me,  my  sweet  girl ;  and,  could  I  dare  to  do  so 
without  sin,  I  should  thank  the  dispensation  whim  gave 
me  so  loving  and  so  loved  a  daughter.  Nor  was  the  affec- 
tion of  your  departed  uncle  less  perfect ;  but  you  have  yet 
to  learn  that,  on  his  deathbed,  his  last  prayer  was  for  you 
and  Frederic.  For  his  children.  He  has  made  no  provi- 
sion for  you  in  his  will,  for  he  has  bequeathed  to  you 
something  more  worthy  of  the  tenderness  he  felt  for  the 
daughter  of  his  adoption,  the  pride  of  his  latter  years,  and 
this  bequest  is  the  hand  of  his  only  son." 

"  Of  Frederic !"  gasped  out  her  breathless  listener. 

"  Even  so  ;  Frederic  loves  you.  He  must  love  you. 
"Were  you  not  the  companions,  the  friends  of  long  and 
happy  years  ?  How  can  it  be  otherwise  1  Five  years  of 
absence  have  changed  you  strangely,  Gertrude — changed 
you  from  a  pretty  child  into  a  graceful  woman ;  and  this 
change  cannot  but  delight  Frederic  ;  while,  on  his  side,  the 
handsome  youth  of  twenty  is  about  to  return  to  us  an 
accomplished  and  travelled  man  of  twenty-five  ;  and  surehy 
you  will  find  no  fault  with  such  an  alteration  ?  And  now 
kiss  me,  my  own  love,  and  tell  me  that  you  shall  be  happy 
to  become  indeed  my  daughter!" 

"  Aunt!"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  as  she  freed  herself  from 
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the  embrace  of  her  smiling  relative,  and  cast  herself  upon 
her  knees  before  her;  "a  grateful  heart  has  few  words. 
You  know  how  I  have  ever  loved  you  ;  how  I  loved  him 
for  whom  we  mourn  ;  forgive  me,  then,  if  I  declare  that  I 
dare  not  be  happy  as  you  would  have  me  ;  my  dear,  dear 
aunt,  I  dare  not.  Oh,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  withdraw 
your  hand  !  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  or  you  will  break 
my  heart !  Indeed,  indeed,  you  little  know  all  that  I  feel ; 
all  that  I  would  hope,  did  I  dare  to  do  so.  Remember, 
my  best,  my  only  friend,  that  when  Frederic — when  Mr. 
Mortimer — left  England,  I  was  a  mere  girl  of  twelve  years 
old,  to  whose  childish  fancies  he  granted  an  indulgence 
attributable  at  once  to  his  own  generous  nature,  and  to  his 
desire  to  act  in  all  things  according  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
parents  ;  and  that  I  could  not — even  orphan  and  penniless 
as  I  am — that  I  could  not  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  a 
reluctant  heart." 

The  brow  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  darkened  for  an  instant,  but 
the  shadow  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  gathered;  and 
it  was  with  a  playful  smile  that  she  smoothed  down  the 
long  silken  curls  which  streamed  over  her  knees,  as  she 
asked  cheerfully,  "  But  is  this  all,  my  penniless  and  deso- 
late young  lady  ?  Answer  me  honestly,  as  becomes  your 
nature,  and  as  you  hope  for  my  love  and  confidence." 

"  "What  can  I  say,  dear  aunt  1  Remember  the  days  of 
my  happy  childhood.  Was  not  your  son,  my  dear,  dear 
cousin,  my  constant,  and  almost  my  sole  companion  ?  Did 
he  not  forego  even  the  sports  he  loved  to  share  in  mine  ? 
Did  we  not  part  with  tears,  such  as,  thanks  to  your  fond 
affection !  I  have  shed  but  once  ?  He  is  young,  enthu- 
siastic, and  full  of  talent.  What,  and  who,  may  he  not 
have  seen  since  he  left  us  ?  Can  you  not  understand  and 
appreciate  all  I  mean  r" 

"  I  understand  that  you  have  evoked  a  spectre  which  I 
must  exorcise,"  replied  Mrs.  Mortimer  with  a  placid  smile. 
"  You,  at  least,  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  that  home  to 
which  our  dear  truant  is  about  to  return ;  while  I  can,  on 
my  side,  decide  upon  the  value  of  the  fair  face  which  you 
estimate  so  lightly.  No,  Gertrude,  you  do  yourself  less 
than  justice.  Frederic  may  have  seen,  and  been  struck  for 
a  moment,  by  prouder  beauty  than  your  own  ;  but  when 
he  seeks  a  wife,  believe  me,  my  child,  he  will  ask  nothing 
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beyond  the  bride  whom  his  father's  dying  wishes  havd 
selected  for  him." 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  Miss  Mortimer  could  only 
raise  the  hand  of  her  fond  and  indulgent  relative  to  her 
lips  with  a  thrill  of  silent  gratitude  far  more  eloquent  than 
words.  Young  as  she  was,  and  reared  as  she  had  been  in 
a  retirement  which  almost  amounted  to  seclusion,  she  at 
once  felt  all  the  delicacy  and  peculiarity  of  her  position. 
The  child  of  a  younger  brother  who  died  ere  his  specula- 
tions had  produced  their  anticipated  results,  and  be- 
queathed her  to  the  affectionate  charity  of  the  head  of 
his  house,  she  now,  for  the  first  time,  became  painfully 
conscious  of  her  dependent  situation,  and  of  the  thousand 
restraints  which  it  imposed  upon  the  dignity  of  her  sex, 
when  she  should  be  thrown  into  constant  contact  with  her 
wealthy  and  envied  cousin  ;  and  thus  not  all  the  caresses 
of  her  aunt,  whose  imagination  was  busy  with  a  bright  and 
beaming  future,  could  remove  the  sudden  weight  which 
had  fallen  upon  her  heart,  and  rested  there. 

Cheerful  as  she  was  constitutionally,  the  solitude  of  her 
girlhood,  relieved  only  by  the  attendance  of  her  masters, 
the  indulgence  of  her  relatives,  and  the  society  of  the  iew 
mature  iriends  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  had  afforded  her  ample 
time  for  reilection  and  self-questioning ;  and  although  until 
this  dav  she  had  never  suspected  that  she  loved  the  gene- 
rous boy  who  had  for  long  years  been  to  her  more  than  a 
brother  there  had  nevertheless  occurred  moments  in  which 
her  cheek  had  crimsoned,  although  there  were  none  near 
to  mark  it,  as  she  detected  herself  referring  every  little 
success  in  her  studies,  and  every  slight  improvement  in  her 
person,  to  his  approval,  and  to  his ;  praise.  Now,  however, 
her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  trembled  as  she  reflected 
how  entirely  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  eugrossed  by 
his  well-remembered  image,  and  how  eagerly  she  had  wept 
and  waited  for  each  anxiously  expected  letter,  when  by 
some  accident  it  was  delayed,  and  with  what  impatience 
she  had  watched  for  the  paragraph  which  was  dedicated  to 
herself. 

Gertrude  did  not  deceive  herself.  A  grateful  and  lovino- 
nature  had  first  prompted  her  to  regard  her  cousin  as  the 
epitome  of  all  human  perfection  while  he  was  present,  and 
the  continual  and  incautious  panegyrics  of  her  aunt  since 
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his  departure  had  not  only  fostered,  but  even  increased 
her  mental  enthusiasm.  That  Frederic,  her  own  Frederic, 
should  select  any  other  wife  than  her  gentle  and  beautiful 
Gertrude,  never  for  an  instant  occurred  to  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
That  he  should  prefer  any  woman,  however  lovely  and  dis- 
tinguished, to  his  fair  and  orphan  cousin,  none  could  have 
made  her  suspect,  even  for  a  moment ;  and  thus  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  pour  forth  all  her  heart  and  all  her  hopes 
into  the  very  ear  which  should,  for  its  own  peace,  have 
been  deaf  to  such  a  theme. 

The  arrival  of  Frederic  was  every  day  expected,  urgent 
letters  having  been  despatched  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
then  travelling  with  a  friend,  to  apprise  him  of  his  father's 
danger,  from  the  moment  when  the  attendant  physicians 
had  forbidden  all  further  hope ;  but  the  tale  which  we  are 
now  telling  is  not  of  recent  date,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port from  so  far  distant  a  land  were  at  that  period  widely 
opposed  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Thus  three  months 
had  already  elapsed  since  the  grave  had  claimed  its  tenant ; 
and  the  first  rush  of  grief  had  partially  subsided,  to  give 
place  in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  the  anxious  desire 
of  once  more  embracing  her  long-absent  son.  With  her 
sorrow  had  not  exhausted  itself  in  those  wild,  and  phren- 
zied,  and  ungoverned  paroxysms  whieh  necessarily  induce 
their  own  remedy ;  it  was  rather  a  deep,  and  settled,  and 
unfading  regret ;  which,  even  while  it  admitted  other  affec- 
tions and  other  hopes  to  their  place  in  her  bosom,  was 
destined  to  end  only  with  her  life,  and  to  become  thence- 
forward a  portion  of  her  existence. 

Her  husband  had  left  behind  him  an  unsullied  and  ho- 
nourable name,  and  she  could  dwell  upon  his  memory  with 
a  well-grounded  pride  ;  while  no  portion  of  her  wedded  ex- 
istence offered  an  occasion  of  remorse  or  of  regret.  And  thus, 
even  while  her  heart  wept  in  secret  over  her  bereavement, 
she  had  still  a  smile  for  other  joys  and  a  sympathy  for  other 
interests. 

"  My  boy  will  find  but  one  sad  change  awaiting  him," 
she  resumed,  after  a  long  and  meditative  pause ;  "little  has 
transpired  in  our  quiet  neighbourhood  to  jar  upon  his  early 
memories.  Alas  !  it  is  at  home — in  the  home  he  loved  so 
well— that  he  must  look  for  the  one  great  and  painful 
change  ;  and  that  one  we  must  endeavour  to  lighten  as  best 
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we  may,  my  child.  After  five  long  years  of  vicissitude  and 
excitement  it  will  require  all  our  exertions  to  counteract  the 
monotony  of  a  retreat  like  this ;  and  nothing  save  this  con- 
sideration could  have  induced  me,  at  this  early  stage  of  my 
widowhood,  to  yield  even  to  the  representations  of  our  good 
vicar,  by  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  strangers  at  The 
Grancre." 

"  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  an  effort,"  murmured  Ger- 
trude, still  thinking  of  her  absent  cousin. 

"And  one  which  w^s  ill  repaid,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, "  for  I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  not  prepossessed  by 
either  mother  or  daughter,  although  their  reception  was 
mo^t  gracious." 

"  And  yi  t  Mrs.  Delamere  has  the  appearance  of  a  kind- 
hearted,  although  indolent  woman,  while  her  daughter  is 
decidedly  a  beauty." 

'•  A  beautv  !"  echoed  Mrs.  Mortimer,  half  indignantly,  as., 
her  eves  rented  upon  the  lovely  face  of  her  niece;  "you 
have  strange  notions  of  beauty,  my  poor  child.  What! 
would  vou  persuade  me  that  you  admire  those  bold  black 
eves,  which  seem  to  pierce  to  your  very  soul  one  moment, 
onlv  to  he  lost  the  next  beneath  their  long  thick  lashes,  as 
though  they  shrank  before  your  answering  gaze ;  that 
haughtv  lip,  which  seems  to  smile  reluctantly,  and  as  if  it 
would  rather  writhe  with  a  sarcasm  ?    And  then  her  manner 

so   self-centred,    so   decided,    so   essentially  unwomanly, 

would  counteract  any  loveliness,  however  striking.  That 
she  is  clever  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  still  not  wise  enough  to 
forbear  the  exhibition  of  her  powers,  and  to  compel  you  to 
feel  their  extent;  a  most  grievous  error  in  woman,  be  her 
talent  what  it  may.  Could  you  fail  to  remark  that  the  pale, 
sickly-looking  Mrs.  Delamere  was  but  the  echo  of  her  ra- 
diant and  self-appreciating  daughter  ?  In  one  short  half 
hour  I  fear  that  I  have  read  her  character.  Would  that 
The  Grange  had  still  remained  untenanted  ;  for,  believe  me, 
its  present  inmates  will  ill  replace  its  former  owner.  The 
one  is  a  cypher  and  the  other  has  no  heart." 

"  Can  this  indeed  be  you,  dear  aunt  1"  asked  Gertrude, 
looking  up  in  wonder. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  smiled. 
"I  appear  bitter  and  ungenerous,  my  dear  child,  and 
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perhaps  I  am  so,  but  that  visit  has  left  an  uneasy  impres- 
sion on  my  mind." 

"And  yet  the  dear  old  vicar  says  that  they  have  already 
done  so  much  good,"  said  the  fair  girl,  persuasively,  "  that 
they  have  subscribed  largely  to  the  schools,  made  a  dona- 
tion to  the  almshouses,  and  desired  him  to  furnish  them 
with  a  list  of  the  most  deserving  of  the  poor.  Surely  in 
this,  at  least,  they  have  acted  rightly  " 

"I  admit  all  this,  and  cordially  rejoice  at  it,"  replied  the 
elder  lady,  "  and  yet  I  cannot  like  this  brilliant  stranger. 
That  she  is  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune  is  evident,  and  as 
regards  that  fact  she  is  perhaps  entitled  to  indulgence ;  but 
she  presumes  too  much  upon,  her  individuality;  and,  to 
come  back  once  more  to  my  original  declaration,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  she  has  no  heart." 


CHAPTER  II. 

And  who  was  Miss  Delamere?  Who  was  this  dark-eyed 
stranger,  whose  attractions  Gertrude  Mortimer  strove  to  in- 
crease in  her  own  eyes,  simply,  although  unconsciously,  that 
she  might  hear  herself  accused  ot  exaggeration  by  her  aunt  1 

Upon  this  point  we  have  little  to  tell.  The  Grange, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  its 
former  proprietor,  had  been  advertised  for  sale  in  the  public 
prints,  and,  after  having  been  visited  by  an  agent,  had 
finally  been  purchased  at  a  liberal  price  by  its  present 
owners ;  but  of  the  antecedents  of  these  ladies  no  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  knew  anything.  They  had  arrived, 
taken  possession,  applied  for  a  pew  in  the  parish  church, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  been  waited  upon  by  the 
vicar,  who,  delighted  at  the  interest  evinced  by  Miss  Dela- 
mere in  his  schools,  his  almshouses,  and  his  poor,  had 
entreated  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  accompany  his  wife  in  her 
introductory  visit. 

That  the  strangers  were  affluent  was  sufficiently  apparent; 
for,  even  while  commencing  the  costly  improvements  upon 
which  they  had  decided,  the  well-organized  establishment 
already  formed  at  The  Grange  prevented  every  appearance 

c. 
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of  discomfort  or  disorder ;  and  the  superb  furniture  and 
articles  of  vertu  scattered  through  the  apartments,  beto- 
kened long  habits  of  elegance  and  even  profusion. 

The  elder  lady  was,  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  de- 
clared, a  mere  cypher.  A  little  withered,  peevish,  faded 
woman  of  fashion,  for  whom  it  was  always  too  hot  or  too 
cold ;  too  early  or  too  late.  Who  constantly  kept  a  bottle 
of  ether  upon  her  reading  table ;  enhanced,  as  far  as  was  yet 
in  her  power,  the  ruins  of  her  former  beauty,  by  the  use  of 
rouge,  and  the  adoption  of  cap-borders  of  costly  mechlin  ; 
could  only  exist  in  the  twilight  of  a  well-curtained  room, 
and  willingly  displayed  her  still  faultless  foot  to  the  ad- 
miration of  her  visitors.  She  said  little  ;  and  that  little  in 
in  a  low,  drawling,  monotonous,  and  unmusical  voice,  which 
did  not  invite  conversation ;  while  on  no  single  occasion  did 
she  ever  exert  herself  to  emit  an  opinion  upon  any  subject 
whatever ;  contenting  herself,  in  reply  to  every  question  or 
appeal,  by  languidly  closing  her  eyes  as  she  answered,  "  I 
really  do  not  know  ;  you  had  better  inquire  of  Sybil." 

And  Sybil  was  never  at  fault.  Let  the  theme  be  what  it 
might,  it  failed  to  produce  the  hesitation  of  an  instant. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Miss  Delamere 
assumed  the  attitude  of  an  oracle,  or  exhibited  towards  her 
indolent  parent  the  slightest  tinge  of  disrespect  or  neglect. 
On  the  contrary,  although  she  never  appealed  to  her  tastes, 
being  an  enemy  to  all  works  of  supererogation,  she  never 
failed  to  consult  her  wishes,  and  to  receive  in  reply  the 
languid,  "  Pray  don't  disturb  me,  Sybil ;  I  care  nothing 
about  it.  Only  please  yourself."  And  in  obedience  to  this 
injunction  Sybil  never  hesitated  to  please  herself,  and  fre- 
quently succeeded  by  the  same  means  in  pleasing  others. 

The  evident  affluence  and  high  breeding  of  the 
strangers  ;  the  unembarrassed  deportment  of  Miss  Dela- 
mere ;  her  indifference  to  all  those  inconvenient  conven- 
tionalities by  which  unmarried  females  are  generally 
fettered ;  her  unlimited  command  of  money,  and  her 
universal  acquaintance  with  all  popular  and  even  ab- 
struse subjects,  rendered  their  past  existence  a  problem 
to  all  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  inferences 
and  surmises  were  alike  industrious  and  absurd. 

This  much,  however,  was  evident.  Mrs.  Delamere 
was  a  woman  thoroughly  habituated  to  luxury,  and  that 
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dolce  far  niente  which  can  only  be  commanded  by 
wealth  ;  while  the  younger  lady,  whose  dark  rich  beauty 
was  almost  dazzling,  was  highly  accomplished,  occasion- 
ally even  profound,  in  her  remarks,  with  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  specious  and  winning  manners  ; 
she  was  also  cheerful,  witty,  and  at  times  slightly  sar- 
castic ;  with,  moreover,  that  affected  indifference  to  her 
own  attractions,  which  is  the  most  ineradicable  and 
refined  vanity,  and  which  can  never  be  successfully 
attained  until  a  matured  experience  has  enabled  its  pos- 
sessor to  check  all  impulsive  demonstrations,  and  to  let 
the  head  lead,  where  in  youth  it  is  the  heart  that  plays 
the  pioneer. 

Such  was  Miss  Delamere  at  eight-and-twenty ;  and 
such  an  apparition  in  a  quiet  country  town  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  alike  curiosity  and  surprise.  The 
splendour  of  her  toilette — remarkable,  however,  only  for 
the  material  and  never  for  the  exaggeration  of  its  fashion 
— the  perfect  ease  with  which  she  drove  her  ponies  through 
the  crowded  streets  on  market  days,  or  galloped  over  the 
heights  on  her  thorough-bred  horse,  followed  only  by  a 
groom,  or  argued  architectural  details  with  the  professional 
man  employed  to  enlarge  and  embellish  The  Grange,  or 
discussed  points  of  logic,  and  even  theology,  with  the  vicar, 
or  medicine  and  metaphysics  with  the  elderly  and  re- 
spectable physician  pf  Westrum,  were  all  alike  subject  of 
marvel ;  but  never,  even  in  her  most  enthusiastic  moments, 
did  Miss  Delamere  throw  a  single  light  upon  the  past. 

The  Delameres  established  themselves  at  The  Grange 
without  a  single  introduction ;  and  it  was  only  the  fact 
of  their  having,  courteously  enough,  but  very  decidedly, 
caused  it  to  be  understood  that  they  declined  all  ac- 
quaintance with  the  notabilities  of  the  town,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  incumbent  and  the  physician,  that 
inspired  the  "neighbourhood"  with  any  confidence  in 
their  real  grade  in  society. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  vicar,  whose 
parochial  interests  were,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  in  the 
concession,  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  consented  to  accompany 
his  amiable  and  timid  wife  to  The  Grange ;  but,  never- 
theless, although  the  general  respect  and  regard  which 
was  felt  for  the  gentle  widow  made  her  example  powerful, 
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ifc  was  still  a  moot  question  with  the  owners  of  this 
"Hall"  and  that  "House"  if  they  should  venture  to 
commit  themselves  by  too  ready  an  exhibition  of  good- 
will towards  persons  of  whose  actual  identity  they  were 
altogether  uninformed. 

This  resolution,  however,  in  no  degree  affected  either 
the  feelings  or  the  energies  of  Miss  Delamere.  Her 
workmen  toiled,  her  undertaking  progressed,  her  conser- 
vatories were  lined  with  the  most  costly  plants;  her 
fountains  threw  up  their  silver  threads  in  the  sunshine ; 
her  neat  but  exquisitely  appointed  chariot  bore  her 
periodically  to  her  comfortably-curtained  pew  in  the 
parish  church ;  the  London  coach  duly  arrived,  laden 
with  boxes  and  packing-cases  for  her  wardrobe;  and 
she  rode  and  drove,  walked,  and  executed  the  most 
elaborate  compositions  upon  her  harp  as  tranquilly  and 
with  as  much  enjoyment  as  though  all  the  magnates  of 
the  county  had  left  their  visiting-tickets  at  the  porter's 
lodge. 

It  was  evident  that  she  could  do  without  them,  and 
this  conviction,  ere  long,  appeared  all-sufficient  as  re- 
garded her  right  to  their  civilities ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
current  expenses  at  The  Grange  were  duly  met,  that  the 
religious  tenets  of  its  new  owners  were  orthodox,  and 
that,  come  what  might,  Mrs.  Mortimer  would  necessarily 
incur  all  the  responsibility  of  the  result,  one  by  one  the 
neighbouring  families  left  their  names  at  the  door,  not 
sorry  to  satisfy  at  once  their  curiosity  and  the  tardily 
performed  duty  of  courtesy. 

One  glance  at  the  arrangements  sufficed  to  convince 
them  that  everything  had  been  ordered  rather  with  a 
view  to  personal  gratification  than  idle  or  presumptuous 
display ;  and,  costly  as  all  the  accessories  of  the  place 
undoubtedly  were,  they  became  reconciled  to  the  innova- 
tion when  their  self-love  was  satisfied  that  no  attack  had 
been  premeditatedly  made  upon  it;  while  the  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  manners  of  Mrs.  Delamere  reassured  all 
the  local  fashionables  among  the  matrons  that  they  need 
not  fear  for  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  rouge  was 
admirably  laid  on,  and  the  shawls  and  mechlins  of  the 
lady  almost  unapproachable  in  value ;    but  she  wore 
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both  the  one  and  the  other  with  such  unmistakeable 
indifference,  that  it  was  at  once  evident  they  never 
occupied  her  thoughts. 

The  only  stumbling-block  was  Sybil.  The  methodical 
and  somewhat  strait-laced  dames  of  the  county  could  not 
decide  what  to  make  of  her. 

Still  they  could  find  no  tangible  fault  with  Miss  Dela- 
mere :  her  extreme  beauty  and  her  perfect  good-breed- 
ing were  admitted  on  all  sides ;  and,  as  no  particular 
individual  had  the  moral  courage  to  allow  that  this  very 
excess  of  good-breeding  had  been  a  source  of  personal 
mortification,  the  result  of  the  visit  was  declared  to  be 
satisfactory,  although  there  was  everywhere  a  mental 
reservation. 

Thus,  although  every  one  praised  the  beauty  and  the 
deportment  of  Miss  Delamere,  she  did  not  impress  them 
favourably :  fathers  trembled  for  their  sons,  mothers  for 
their  daughters,  young  ladies  for  their  lovers,  and  expec- 
tant heirs  for  their  college  recollections  and  forgotten 
studies. 

In  short,  the  ladies  decided  that  the  handsome  stranger 
was  a  flirt,  and  empty-headed  squirelings  that  she  was  a 
blue-stocking. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


Meanwhile  Frederic  Mortimer  was  hastily  traversing 
Italy,  on  his  way  to  England.  The  alarming  news 
which  reached  him  at  Cairo  reversed  in  a  single  instant 
all  his  plans ;  and  it  was  with  a  throbbing  and  a  trem- 
bling heart  that  he  found,  on  arriving  at  Alexandria,  only 
a  single  vessel  lying  in  the  harbour  bound  for  Europe, 
and  which,  moreover,  was  not  to  sail  for  several  days. 

Those  days  were  torture  to  the  affectionate  heart  of 
Frederic;  for,  although  the  expressions  of  hi3  careful 
mother  had  been  measured,  and  she  had  abstained  from 
informing  him  that  all  hope  was  over,  still  he  read  the 
truth  in  the  constrained  anguish  which  breathed  through- 
out the  whole  letter. 
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At  length  the  anchor  of  the  small  schooner  was 
weighed,  and,  with  a  fair  breeze,  she  scudded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Trieste,  her  solitary  passenger  being  Frederic, 
who,  after  having  taken  leave  of  his  travelling  compa- 
nion, then  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  Pyramids, 
had  become  totally  absorbed  by  the  one  mingled  hope 
and  fear  which  pointed  towards  his  home. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the  bright  noon  upon 
which  we  introduced  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  her  orphan 
niece  to  our  readers,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were 
rapidly  invading  the  glorious  vapours  which  had  mar- 
shalled the  sun  to  its  gorgeous  setting,  and  which  flooded 
the  lawn  with  a  golden  light,  as  if  reluctant  to  fade  from 
the  face  of  the  fair  earth  so  soon,  when  the  gate-bell  sud- 
denly rang  out. 

"Aunt,  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  "I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment— nay,  I  feel  convinced — that  Frederic  has 
arrived !" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  sank  back,  half-fainting,  in  her  chair ; 
and  waving  her  hand  impatiently,  in  a  hurried  and  failing 
voice  desired  the  fair  girl  to  hasten  and  ascertain  if  her  con- 
jecture were  indeed  correct ;  an  exertion  which  her  sudden 
emotion  rendered  impossible  to  herself. 

The  heart  of  Gertrude  had  not  deceived  her.  As  she 
reached  the  hall,  a  tall  slight  figure  alighted  from  a  travel- 
ling carriage,  and  hastily  murmuring,  "  My  dear  cousin,  I 
am  rejoiced  to  see  you  once  again !  Where  is  my  mother  ?" 
passed  her  without  a  second  glance ;  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  saloon. 

The  partial  obscurity  of  the  hall,  combined  with  her  own 
agitation,  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  distinguish 
the  features  of  her  long  absent  cousin  ;  while  it  was  equally 
evident  that  he  had  at  once  comprehended  the  extent  of 
his  misfortune  by  the  mourning  dress  in  which  she  met 
him ;  and,  engrossed  by  that  solitary  idea,  had  given  no 
thought  to  herself.  In  vain  did  she  argue  to  her  own 
reason  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  what  had 
occurred ;  her  heart  was  unsatisfied,  that  heart  which  had 
yearned  towards  him  even  from  her  girlhood.  Had  he 
merely  touched  her  hand  as  he  passed  beside  her,  she 
would  have  asked  no  more,  for  she  would  then  have  felt 
that  she  had  a  place  in  his  remembrance ;  but  their  first 
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meeting  had  been  a  perfect  blank,  and  tbis  conviction 
chilled  her  to  the  soul. 

Meanwhile  Frederic  had  flung  himself  upon  the  neck  of 
his  widowed  mother,  and  for  a  few  seconds  was  totally 
incapable  of  utterance.  Throughout  his  whole  journey  he 
had  hoped,  even  against  hope  ;  and  he  felt  this  truth  bit- 
terly as  the  extent  of  his  misfortune  was  instantly  revealed 
to  him  by  the  mourning  dresses  which  now  saddened  his 
once  cheerful  home. 

Fortunately  for  both  parties,  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  already 
had  time  to  look  upon  her  bereavement  with  more  resigna- 
tion ;  and  the  presence  of  her  son  seemed  for  awhile  to 
restore  to  her  all  the  happiness  that  she  had  irrecoverably 
lost. 

Two  long  hours  had  elapsed  ere  either  remembered  or 
remarked  the  absence  of  Gertrude ;  but  the  warm-hearted 
matron  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than,  with  her  hand  locked 
in  that  of  Frederic,  and  her  mild  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon 
him,  she  began  to  dilate,  in  terms  of  the  most  grateful 
affection,  upon  the  care  and  tenderness  she  had  experienced 
from  her  niece,  throughout  not  only  her  late  heavy  trial, 
but  all  the  long  years  of  his  absence. 

She  said  little  of  the  beauty  of  her  niece,  for  she  was 
conscious  that  no  eye  could  rest  upon  it  with  indifference ; 
but  she  expatiated  upon  her  high  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  upon  her  enthusiastic  and  self-neglecting  affection, 
and  upon  her  artless  frankness. 

The  eye  of  Frederic  beamed  with  delight  as  he  listened. 
It  was  even  thus  that  his  memory  had  pictured  her  ;  and 
he  could  not  forbear  the  recollection  as  his  mother  spoke, 
that  such  anticipations  are  but  too  frequently  disappointed. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  sincere  joy  to  me,"  he  said  affec- 
tionately :  "  I  have  always  dearly  loved  my  pretty  cousin, 
and  I  dreaded  at  times  that  on  my  return,  I  might  find 
her  changed  by  time  into  one  of  those  cold  automata  so  com- 
mon in  our  correct  and  somewhat  frigid  England.  I  rejoice 
that  this  mortification  is  spared  to  me ;  and  that  I  shall 
indeed  meet  once  more  the  artless  and  frank  playmate  of 
my  boyhood,  changed  only  in  person,  but  untouched  in 
heart." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  became  radiant  with  happiness ;  and  the 
very  excess  of  her  satisfaction  determined  the  worthy  lady 
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for  once  in  her  life  to  enact  the  diplomatist,  and  to  with- 
hold from  her  son  the  dying  wishes  of  his  father  until  the 
beauty  and  virtues  of  Gertrude  had  produced  their  eifect ; 
for,  single-hearted  as  she  was,  she  nevertheless  knew 
enough  of  the  waywardness  of  human  nature  to  feel  that  it 
invariably  shrinks  from  all  that  bears  the  appearance  of 
compulsion;  while  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
now  met  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  omission. 

No  more  time  was  lost  in  summoning  Gertrude  ;  but, 
alas  !  that  which  had  already  elapsed  more  than  sufficed  to 
convince  the  orphan- girl  of  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the 
dangers  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
had  indeed  taught  herself  mentally  to  overleap  the  years 
of  separation,  which  had  rendered  the  cousins  almost 
strangers,  to  forget  the  change  which  had  necessarily  taken 
place  in  both,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  her  niece's 
position ;  but  the  more  Gertrude  reflected  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  the  more  appallingly  they  rose  up 
before  her. 

Had  her  fond  but  ill-judging  aunt  withheld  from  her,  as 
she  had  now  done  from  Frederic,  the  dying  injunction  of 
Mr.  Mortimer,  she  believed  that  she  could  once  more  have 
met  her  cousin  with  comparative  composure  and  uncon- 
cealed delight ;  but  that  fatal  confidence  had  raised  up  a 
barrier  between  them  which  the  shrinking  and  womanly 
pride  of  her  nature  forbade  her  to  overpass. 

The  more  she  reflected  upon  the  personal  and  moral 
merits  of  her  cousin,  the  more  she  satisfied  herself  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  passed  unloved,  and  con- 
sequently unloving,  throughout  five  long  and  adventurous 
years  ;  and  her  repugnance  to  force  herself  upon  his,  per- 
haps reluctant,  affections  became  doubled  by  the  conviction. 

She  did  not  for  an  instant  apprehend  that  in  the  first 
rush  of  sorrowful  tenderness,  her  partial  aunt,  (anxious  as 
she  was  to  secure  her  happiness  by  what  she  considered 
as  the  most  simple  and  facile  means,)  would  find  a  moment 
to  confide  to  Frederic  the  secret  which  had  been  made 
known  to  herself:  and  she  instinctively  felt  that,  in  order 
to  work  out  her  noble-minded  and  dignified  purpose,  not  a 
moment  must  be  lost  in  securing  the  silence  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer. 

This  was  the  last  struggle ;  for  Gertrude  at  once  became 
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conscious,  as  she  formed  the  resolution,  that  in  thus  fling- 
ing from  her  the  only  positive  link  between  herself  and  her 
cousin,  she  was  indeed  leaving  every  thing  to  chance ; 
while,  unaccustomed  to  form  even  a  fair  estimate  of  her 
own  attractions,  she  wept  bitterly  as  she  contrasted  her 
probable  influence  over  his  affections  with  that  of  fifty 
other  women  whom  he  must  have  encountered  abroad. 

Long  and  very  painful  were  those  two  hours  of  vigil 
to  Gertrude  ;  and  it  was  full  of  the  resolutions  which  she 
had  formed  with  a  strong  conviction  of  right,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  adhere  to  them,  that  she  at  length 
obeyed  the  summons  of  her  aunt,  after  having  bathed 
her  eyes  to  hide  all  evidence  of  her  tears,  and  smoothed 
down  the  disordered  ringlets  which  fell  over  her  pale 
cheeks. 

When  she  entered  the  saloon  she  almost  shrank  as  the 
bright  light  of  the  lamp,  which  had  just  been  carried  in, 
threw  its  broad  glare  upon  her  countenance  ;  but  in  the 
next  instant  her  cousin  sprang  towards  her,  and  eagerly 
clasping  her  hands  within  his  own,  poured  forth  his 
thanks  and  his  greeting. 

As  he  drew  her  towards  him,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  pressing  his  lips  to  hers,  she  instinctively  felt 
that  the  moment  was  already  come  in  which  she  must 
commence  the  exercise  of  her  self-control ;  and  even  as 
she  replied  to  his  ardent  words  she  turned  aside  her  face, 
and  the  offered  lips  fell  coldly  on  her  cheek. 

In  his  turn,  Frederic  felt  his  kindly  impulses  checked, 
and  flung  back  upon  him.  "  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
released  her  hand;  "I  had  forgotten  for  a  moment,  my 
dear  cousin,  that  you  are  no  longer  a  child.  The  heart 
is  so  apt  to  cling  to  the  past;  but  you  must  forgive  me." 
And  as  he  looked  earnestly  at  the  beautiful  girl  who 
stood  trembling  and  blushing  before  him,  his  voice  be- 
came more  tremulous  as  he  added,  "  Indeed  you  must 
forgive  me  ;  I  would  not  wilfully  have  offended  you." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  only  smiled,  for  she  saw  in  the  assumed 
coldness  of  Gertrude  simply  the  confusion  natural  to  a 
young  and  timid  woman  suddenly  brought  into  contact 
with  a  recognised  lover ;  while  in  the  expressive  eyes  of 
her  son  she  read  at  once  his  surprise  and  his  admiration ; 
and  this  was  precisely  what  she  had  hoped  and  expected. 
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Her  satisfaction  visibly  diminished,  however,  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  and  she  discovered  that,  courteously,  and 
even  kindly,  as  her  niece  received  all  the  attentions  of 
Frederic,  she  betrayed  no  single  symptom  of  affection. 
When  he  spoke  she  listened  intently;  when  he  addressed 
himself  directly  to  her,  she  replied  without  trepidation 
or  embarrassment ;  but  her  words  were  measured,  and 
the  faint  smile  which  played  about  her  lips  was  evidently 
forced. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  her  beauty,  even  faultless  as  it 
was,  lost  half  its  charm ;  there  was  no  light  in  her  eye, 
no  bloom  upon  her  cheek,  her  very  movements  were  con- 
strained ;  and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  grieved  and  disappointed, 
sought  in  vain  for  the  solution  of  what  to  her  was  a 
painful  mystery.  Fortunately  for  all  parties,  the  fatigue 
of  the  traveller  formed  a  natural  pretext  for  his  retiring 
early  to  rest ;  and,  impossible  as  she  would  only  on  the 
previous  day  have  believed  such  a  thing  to  he,  the  dis- 
appearance of  her  cousin  was  a  relief  to  the  overcharged 
heart  of  Gertrude,  which  bled  in  secret  at  the  restraint 
self-imposed  upon  its  best  and  holiest  impulses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From  day  to  day  Frederic  saw  additional  reason  more 
highly  to  admire  and  esteem  his  gentle  cousin,  but 
nothing  to  engage  his  affections.  Always  placid,  willing, 
and  even  eager  to  conduce  to  his  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, Gertrude  was  ice  itself*as  regarded  his  feelings  ; 
her  very  smiles  were  chilling,  and  effectually  checked  his 
enthusiasm ;  and  when  her  aunt  compelled  her  to  display 
her  talents,  and  thus  to  enforce  the  praises  of  her  cousin, 
she  received  them  with  an  apparent  apathy  that  sealed 
bis  lips,  at  the  very  instant  in  which  he  wrould  fain  have 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  into  her  ear. 

For  a  brief  while  Frederic  struggled  to  awaken  in  the 
beautiful  creature  whom  he  felt  that,  would  she  permit 
it,  he  could  worship  with  his  whole  heart,  one  spark  of 
the  hallowed  fire  that  had  been  kindled  in  their  early 
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years ;  but  after  a  time  he  began  to  accuse  himself  of 
vanity  and  cowardice,  in  thus  seeking  to  compel  an  affec- 
tion which  shrank  before  his  efforts. 

"Wearied,  at  length,  by  a  pertinacity  which  at  once 
discouraged  his  hopes  and  wounded  his  self-love,  lie 
resolved  to  leave  the  issue  of  his  fate  to  time,  and  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  business  considerations  entailed 
upon  him  by  his  succession  to  the  family  property.  But 
even  here  he  found  little  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  His 
accession  to  the  estates  of  his  father  was  a  mere  matter 
of  legal  form  ;  his  mother's  jointure  was  amply  secured  ; 
there  were  no  debts,  no  difficulties  ;  his  income  greatly 
exceeded  his  anticipations,  and  his  position  in  the  county 
was  at  once  insured  and  unexceptionable.  His  farms 
were  flourishing,  his  tenants  satisfied,  no  single  cause  for 
anxiety  made  a  demand  upon  his  mind ;  his  home  was 
the  abode  of  peace,  his  mother  devoted  and  affectionate, 
and  still  he  was  not  happy  ;  and  perhaps  the  less  so  that 
he  could  not  dwell  upon  one  tangible  annoyance. 

The  very  calm  of  his  existence  was  a  trial,  succeeding 
as  it  did,  in  the  very  bloom  and  buoyancy  of  his  man- 
hood, to  the  scenes  of  privation  and  excitement  to  which 
he  had  been  for  years  habituated. 

His  hurried  and  engrossing  foreign  experience,  while 
it  had  engaged  and  satisfied  his  mind,  had  left  his  heart 
unoccupied;  and  that  heart,  in  the  calm  interregnum 
afforded  by  his  present  mode  of  existence,  put  forth  its 
claim  in  turn  :  the  temple  was  prepared,  the  altar  raised, 
but  the  divinity  was  still  wanting. 

How  often  did  Mortimer  feel  inclined  almost  to  curse 
the  affluence  which  had  descended  upon  him  in  a  Danaen 
shower.  How  often  did  he  detest  himself,  envying  the 
fate  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  the 
world,  and  to  exert  all  their  moral  and  physical  energies 
to  secure  one  footing  upon  the  slippery  ladder  where  he 
saw  himself  enthroned  midway  without  a  single  effort  of 
his  own.  They,  at  least,  had  something  to  hope,  some- 
thing for  which  to  strive  ;  an  aim,  an  end  to  their  being ; 
while  he  was  a  mere  unit  in  the  great  sum  total  of  the 
world,  to  whom  a  fixed  position  had  been  assigned,  and 
who  had  no  share  in  the  common  task  that  was  going  on 
about  him. 
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Nothing  is  so  easily  wounded  as  self-love  ;  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  Mortimer  had  depended  upon  the 
affection  of  his  cousin.  He  remembered  how  often  they 
had  sat  side  by  side  under  the  same  tree,  engaged  upon 
the  same  book,  warmed  by  the  same  sunbeam ;  and  his 
heart  had  yearned  in  absence  to  renew  those  innocent 
and  happy  hours.  It  was  to  Gertrude  that  he  had  looked 
to  relate  to  him  in  detail  the  last  incidents  of  his  father's 
life ;  he  could  not  enter  upon  such  a  subject  with  his 
widowed  mother,  and  even  the  old  and  faithful  servants 
of  the  family  could  give  him  but  imperfect  accounts  of 
all  that  he  pined  to  hear.  It  was  also  from  Gertrude 
that  he  had  anticipated  the  enthusiastic  inquiries  which 
travellers  so  love  to  answer ;  but  although  she  listened 
eagerly  to  the  anecdotes  elicited  by  the  questions  of  her 
aunt,  she  had  never  once  propounded  one  of  her  own. 
Beautiful  as  she  was,  he  soon  taught  himself  to  believe 
that,  despite  his  mother's  encomiums,  she  had  no  soul, 
and  that  the  lovely  face  before  him  was  a  mere  mask, 
behind  which  all  was  void.  Piqued  far  beyond  what 
he  suspected,  he  became  cool  and  reserved  in  his  turn. 
Unable  to  comprehend  or  suspect  the  extreme  delicacy 
which  had  dictated  her  reserve,  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  belief  that  where  all  was  pure  and  estimable 
there  could  be  nothing  to  conceal;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  conduct  of  Gertrude  was  either  the  result 
of  a  coquettish  affectation  which  it  would  be  alike  weak 
and  unmanly  to  gratify,  or,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a 
decided  indifference,  if  not  repugnance,  to  himself,  which, 
much  as  it  wounded  his  personal  vanity,  he  was  too  proud 
to  make  one  effort  to  overcome. 

Had  Frederic  been  more  just  to  himself,  he  might 
soon  have  probed  the  innocent  heart  of  his  cousin  to  its 
very  centre ;  for  there  were  moments  when,  with  her 
whole  soul  hanging  upon  his  words,  and  yearning  for  his 
sympathy,  she  would  have  willingly  forgotten  the  barrier 
which  she  had  herself  raii-ed  between  them,  and  flung 
herself  upon  his  bosom,  ready  to  pour  out  before  him  all 
the  treasure  of  her  long-hoarded  affection ;  but  he  did 
not  look  beyond  the  surface,  he  did  not  appreciate  her 
timid  apprehensions,  aud  he  misjudged  her  nature. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Grange  was  a  fine  old  place,  with  its  sharp  gahles  and 
pointed  windows,  and  shady  recesses,  and  deep  shadowy 
arches,  telling  of  centuries  passed  away,  when  architects 
cared  little  to  calculate  the  surface  that  they  covered,  and 
indulged  themselves  freely  in  the  fantasies  of  wide  and 
winding  passages,  strange  shapeless  nooks,  and  staircases 
sufficiently  ample  to  afford  ingress  to  the  baronial  coach,  as 
well  as  its  occupant.  None  of  the  apartments  were  shaped 
like  those  of  modern  days  ;  in  each  and  all  there  was  a 
niche  or  bay ;  the  one  to  hold  a  statue,  and  the  other  to 
admit  a  group  of  flowering  plants,  or  a  musical  instrument, 
or  an  easel ;  and  the  Delameres  had  not  long  been  its  ten- 
ants ere  these  recesses  found  their  appropriate  ornaments. 
Costly  bronzes,  rare  works  in  alabaster  or  marble,  a  library 
of  choice  books,  valuable  rather  from  their  nature  than 
their  number ;  a  harp,  a  guitar,  (at  that  period  a  scarce 
instrument  in  England,)  tapestry  frames,  drawing  tables, 
and  all  the  elegant  necessities  of  refined  female  existence, 
were  lavishly  but  unobtrusively  scattered  over  the  reception 
rooms. 

The  result  was  admirable,  and  yet  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  vulgar  stage  effect.  The  effect  of  a  master-hand 
was  everywhere  visible,  and  each  article  seemed  indispens- 
able where  all  was  in  harmony.  The  morning  room  was  a 
triumph  of  taste,  with  its  rich  draperies  of  sea-green  da- 
mask, and  clouds  of  transparent  white  muslin,  its  Venetian 
carpet  and  mirrors,  and  its  solitary  statue  of  Parian  marble, 
the  production  of  a  classic  chisel ;  its  luxurious  couches 
and  cushioned  lounges ;  all  only  half  revealed  in  the  twi- 
light which  was  permitted  to  invade  the  apartment,  pro- 
tected from  the  glare  without  by  Italian  jalousies  and  gar- 
lands of  creeping  shrubs. 

The  deity  of  this  fair  shrine  was  Sybil.  It  was  here 
that  she  had  placed  her  harp,  her  work-table,  her  writing- 
stand,  and  all  the  objects  which  conduced  to  her  daily  oc- 
cupations ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  shall  once  more  introduce 
her  to  our  reader. 

Miss  Delamere  was  seated  at  her  harp,  but  her  fingers 
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wandered  listlessly  among  the  chords.  Her  brows  were 
slightly  drawn  together,  as  if  by  intense,  and  it  might  be, 
anxious  thought ;  but  this  rapt  expression  did  not  tend  to 
decrease  her  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  raven  black  hair, 
reflecting,  as  the  light  touched  it,  that  matchless  purple 
tint  so  rarely  seen,  was  banded  smoothly  from  her  lofty 
forehead  low  upon  her  cheeks,  and  drawn  into  a  luxuriant 
knot  on  the  summit  of  her  small  and  finely-shaped  head. 
Her  magnificent  arms  were  revealed  in  all  their  beauty 
beneath  the  folds  of  soft  muslin  by  which  they  were  covered, 
and  her  small  foot  moved  like  a  fairy  thing  among  the 
pedals. 

Half  buried  in  a  lounging  chair,  Mrs.  Delamere  had 
placed  herself  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  apartment,  in 
deep  shadow,  with  her  ether  bottle,  her  fan,  and  a  volume 
of  the  last  new  novel  beside  her.  She  was  not,  however, 
either  reading  or  thinking.  Mrs.  Delamere  seldom  read, 
and  never  thought.  Both  fatigued  her ;  and  Sybil  read 
and  thought  enough,  as  she  would  have  declared,  had  she 
possessed  energy  to  do  so,  to  exempt  her  from  any  such 
necessity. 

They  had  been  silent  for  a  considerable  time,  when  Miss 
Delamere  suddenly  raised  her  head  ;  and  throwing  off,  by 
an  effort  of  will,  every  trace  of  the  care  which  her  features 
had  worn  only  a  moment  back,  asked,  with  a  sunny  smile, 
"  And  what  thought  you,  mamma,  of  our  new  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  her  niece  ?" 

"  I  have  never  thought  about  them." 

"  Then  do  so  now,  I  pray  you.  Is  not  the  younger  lady 
very  beautiful  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  blue-eyed  girl.     Was  she  pretty  ?" 

"Very,"  said  Sybil,  with  strong  and  somewhat  bitter 
emphasis  ;  "  she  has  one  of  those  faces  which  Guido  would 
have  loved  to  paint  when  he  cinctured  the  brow  of  the 
Virgin  with  an  aureole  of  angels." 

"Ha!" 

"  There  was  soul  in  her  eyes,  too  ;  and  they  were  so  in- 
tensely blue  and  limpid !  They  have  haunted  me  ever 
since." 

"Haunted  you?" 

"  Yes ;  but  in  an  evil  spirit.  I  only  love  blue  eyes  on 
canvass.     There  is  no  strength  of  purpose  in  them.    They 
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were  made  merely  to  look  upon  summer  sunshine — storm 
and  tempest  would  pale  them.  And  yet — well,  well !  Per- 
haps it  is  better  so.  Men  regard  women  simply  as  toys  ; 
and  toys  should  break,  or  the  grown  children  would  weary 
of  them.  They  were  meant  to  make  this  old  earth  look 
new,  and  we  must  change  our  suits,  or  they  would  become 
threadbare." 

"And  is  all  this  apropos  of  Miss — "What  is  her  name, 
did  you  say?" 

"Mortimer." 

"  Oh,  yes.     Is  all  this  apropos  of  Miss  Mortimer's  eyes  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  no ;  but  she  is  certainly  very  beautiful." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 

There  was  another  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  light  laugh 
with  which  Sybil  greeted  the  congratulation ;  and  it  was 
somewhat  impatiently  that  she  thrust  her  harp  from  her  as 
she  rose,  and  approaching  her  mother,  said,  softly,  "  You 
will  be  able  soon  to  test  my  taste,  mamma,  for  we  must 
return  the  visit  to-day.  We  have  already  delayed  the  cour- 
tesy too  long.  Shall  I  order  the  barouche,  or  will  you  trust 
yourself  to  my  ponies  ?" 

"  Sybil,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Delamere,  with  momentary 
energy,  as  she  half  rose  from  among  her  cushions,  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  those  of  her  daughter,  "  you  know  best, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that — 
Do  you  not  know  what  I  mean  ? — that  we  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money." 

"  We  are  so." 

"  But  really,  my  dear,  can  we  do  it?" 

"  We  are  doing  it  every  day." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  see — I  know — However,  it  is  your  affair, 
not  mine  ;  only  perhaps — " 

"There  must  be  no  perhaps,"  interposed  Miss  Dela- 
mere, and  again  the  finely-pencilled  brows  were  slightly 
contracted  ;  "  the  season  of  '  perhaps'  is  past.  Will  you 
decide,  my  dear  mother,  in  favour  of  the  barouche,  or  the 
ponies  ?" 

"  Please  yourself." 

"  The  ponies,  then,  assuredly,"  said  Sybil,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  beli ;  "  and  their  toilette  will  be  accomplished 
as  expeditiously  as  vour  own.  Shall  I  ring  for  your 
maid?" 
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"Do  so." 

And  the  bell  was  rung ;  and  while  Sybil  reseated 
herself  at  the  harp,  the  Abigail  assisted  the  reluctant 
Mrs.  Delamere  to  rise  from  her  chair,  folded  her  shawl 
more  conveniently  about  her,  collected  the  fan,  the  novel, 
and  the  ether-bottle,  and  finally  followed  her  languid 
mistress  from  the  room. 

The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  behind  them  than  the 
head  of  the  brilliant  beauty  fell  heavily  upon  the  instru- 
ment, her  fingers  forsook  the  chords,  and  she  became 
plunged  in  a  deep  and  gloomy  train  of  thought.  Once  or 
twice  she  turned  her  large  eyes  searchingly  on  every  side, 
and  on  every  side  they  rested  upon  some  object  of  luxury 
or  beauty ;  but  there  v.- as  no  reflected  happiness  in  their 
expression ;  the  brow  was  smooth,  but  the  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  had  marred  the  repose  of  the  spirit. 

"With  Sybil,  however,  such  a  mood  of  mind  could  be  but 
of  short  continuance.  After  a  time  she  rose  and  walked 
calmly  and  slowly  to  a  mirror,  where  she  gazed  earnestly 
at  the  reflection  of  her  own  beauty,  until  a  haughty  smile 
played  about  her  lip,  and  the  light  returned  to  her  eyes. 
There  was  resolute  triumph  in  the  whole  expression  of  her 
face  and  attitude.  At  that  moment  she  felt  no  regret  that 
she  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  fate,  but  was  ready 
for  the  combat. 

AYhen  the  beautiful  little  pony  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  the  ladies  were  strolling  about  the 
grounds,  and  their  visitors  had  already  taken  possession  of 
the  saloon,  ere  the  bell  recalled  them  to  the  house.  Mrs. 
Delamere  was,  as  usual,  almost  swathed  in  shawls  ;  for, 
although  she  never  ventured  to  declare  so  much,  she  de- 
tested an  open  carriage,  and  fancied  that  she  was  perished 
with  cold  even  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  whenever 
she  risked  her  health  in  so  hazardous  a  manner.  Her 
wraps  were,  nevertheless,  upon  this  occasion  trifling  beside 
those  of  her  daughter ;  who,  in  addition  to  a  mantle  so  dis- 
guising that  it  might  have  served  as  a  domino,  had  flung 
over  her  close  bonnet  a  voluminous  black  veil  which  com- 
pletely concealed  her  countenance.  Nothing,  in  fact,  save 
her  height,  and  the  peculiarly  graceful  nature  of  her  move- 
ments, could  have  distinguished  her  from  the  veriest  dowdy 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  nor,  when  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  her 
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niece,  closely  followed  by  Frederic,  entered  the  apartment, 
did  she  raise  the  cloud  of  lace  beneath  which  she  was 
literally  in  eclipse. 

Mrs.  Delamere  soon  sank,  in  a  state  of  semi-exhaustion, 
into  a  chair ;  and  her  hostess,  as  a  matter  of  course,  esta- 
blished herself  at  her  side.  But  even  after  the  presentation 
of  Mortimer,  the  three  younger  members  of  the  party 
remained  standing  in  the  full  glow  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
before  the  open  doors  of  the  verandah ;  and  only  a  few 
moments  had  elapsed,  ere,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sybil,  they 
wandered  out  into  the  open  air. 

"You  have  a  true  English  home  here,  Miss  Mortimer," 
she  said  caressingly,  as  she  passed  her  arm  through  that  of 
Gertrude  ;  "such  a  home  as  I  should  value  beyond  all  the 
pomp  on  earth.  There  is  no  trace  of  yesterday  in  these 
fine  old  trees,  nor  in  the  time-tint  of  the  venerable  house 
they  so  nobly  overshadow.  I  have  a  horror  of  the  archi- 
tectural mushrooms  which  seem  to  be  scarcely  of  an  hour's 
growth." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude  fondly  ;  "  it  is  a  dear  old  place  ; 
and  although  our  neighbours  occasionally  endeavour  to 
alarm  my  aunt  by  adverting  to  the  presumption  of  the 
little  post-town  which  has  all  but  invaded  her  territory,  I 
believe  that  she  estimates  it  at  its  full  value." 

"  And  she  is  right,"  replied  Sybil.  '•  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Mortimer,"  she  added,  turning  her  graceful  head  abruptly 
towards  Frederic,  who  was  walking  at  her  side ;  "  he  has 
travelled,  and  must  feel  and  appreciate  all  the  charm  of 
such  a  home  as  this." 

"  I  trust  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  its  value,  nor  to 
that  of  its  inmates,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  slight 
bow ;  "  and  still  less  should  I  feel  inclined  to  question  its 
merits,  did  we  often  receive  such  guests  as  Miss  Delamere  ; 
but  I  nevertheless  confess  that  there  are  moments  when  I 
should  scarcely  regret  to  feel  it  placed  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  mind  and  movement." 

The  expression  of  Sybil's  countenance  was  invisible 
beneath  her  veil,  but  she  felt  the  sigh  of  the  fair  girl  upon 
whose  arm  she  leant ;  and  she  had  already  seized  the  text 
of  a  long  and  earnest  chapter,  which  no  stranger  had  a 
right  to  read. 
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"  How  well  I  recognise  the  spirit  of  your  exacting  sex 
in  that  measured  answer  !"  she  said  playfully.  "The  poet 
has  assured  us  that  '  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed ;' 
how  much  happier  are  we  humble-minded  women  !  Is  it 
not  so,  Miss  Mortimer?" 

"  This  from  you!"  exclaimed  Gertrude  with  unfeigned 
surprise.  "  You,  who  appear  to  rule  circumstances  with  a 
wand  of  ivory,  and  to  make  all  obey  your  bidding  ?" 

"  You  do  not  speak  in  epigrams,  1  trust,"  was  the 
retort  of  Sybil ;  "  reassure  me  on  the  instant,  or  you  will 
frighten  me.  My  rule,  believe  me,  does  not  extend  beyond 
builders  and  gardeners,  and  I  find  even  these  difficult  to 
govern.  Remember  that  my  mother  is  out  of  health,  that 
her  energies  are  ruined,  and  that  she  requires  one  who  can 
think  and  act  for  her  ;  and  that  one  must  and  should  be 
her  own  child." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Delamere — " 

"Do  not  mistake  me  once  more,"  pursued  Sybil,  as 
she  clasped  the  slender  fingers  of  her  companion  in  her 
own;  "you  did  not  intend  to  wound  me,  nor  have  you 
done  so  ;  but  I  feel  that  J  shall  greatly  prize  your  friend- 
ship, and  I  am  anxious  to  put  forth  my  claim  frankly. 
The  power  which  is  wielded  at  The  Grange  is  not  mine  ;  it 
has.  if  you  will  permit  me  so  to  say,  a  more  vulgar  origin ; 
it  is  the  mere  power  of  gold,  and  I  am  simply  the  'slave 
of  the  lamp ;'  a  little  vain,  perhaps,  occasionally,  of  the 
results  of  my  agency,  but  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  their 
author.  All  this  is  sad  egotism,  however,  and  will  but 
increase  the  threatened  tedium  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  has 
so  lately  been  conversant  only  with  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful ;  let  us  rather  delude  him  into  some  bright  me- 
mories of  the  past,  and  throw  him  back  for  a  brief  interval 
into  the  world  of  wonders  and  adventure." 

"I  begin  to  believe  that  it  exists  everywhere,"  said 
Frederic,  fascinated,  he  scarcely  knew  wherefore,  by  the 
perfect  self-possession  and  candour  of  the  visitor. 

"No  doubt  it  does,"  acquiesced  Miss  Delamere,  while 
Gertrude  was  fairly  silenced,  alike  by  the  stream  of 
words  which  she  had  encountered  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  effect  which  they  evidently  produced  upon  the 
other.     But  let  us  talk  of  Italy,  Mr.  Mortimer — beauti- 
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ful  Italy ! — where  I  once  spent  two  happy  years.  What 
a  spell  exists  in  the  very  name  of  Italy !  It  is  a  dream 
for  the  dying." 

And  they  spoke  of  Italy,  long  and  earnestly  :  hut 
Frederic  soon  unconsciously  felt  his  self-love  somewhat 
piqued  by  the  discovery  that  he  had  much  to  learn  and 
nothing  to  teach  to  his  companion  upon  his  favourite 
subject.  The  soft  eyes  of  Gertrude  were  upon  him,  but 
their  admiring  gaze  was  wasted.  It  was  not  upon  his 
cold  and  reserved  cousin  that  he  had  been  anxious  to 
make  a  favourable  impression ;  he  had  aimed  at  interest- 
ing, and  perhaps  attracting,  Miss  Delamere,  and  he 
began  to  believe  that  he  had  failed. 

Sybil,  however,  read  the  expression  of  his  speaking 
features  as  readily  as  she  would  have  perused  the  pages 
of  a  printed  volume,  and  by  an  easy  transition  she  led  the 
conversation  to  the  marvels  and  monuments  of  Egypt,  a 
land  which  she  had  never  visited  ;  and,  having  once  more 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  Frederic,  she 
immediately  became  all  ear :  encouraged  his  narrative  by 
eager  and  well-placed  inquiries,  and  made  him,  with  con- 
summate tact,  the  hero  of  the  hour.  To  Mortimer  she 
had  appeared  delightful  when  she  talked ;  no  wonder, 
then,  that,  when  she  hung  upon  his  words  like  one 
entranced,  he  should  consider  her  tenfold  more  charm- 
ing; and  that,  as  they  moved  slowly  forward,  and  he 
remarked  the  finished  and  yet  unstudied  grace  of  all  her 
movements,  and  the  high-bred  dignity  of  her  gestures, 
he  should  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  manner 
to  secure  her  favour,  and  to  enhance  his  merits  in  her 
eyes. 

There  was  a  tormenting  mystery,  too,  in  the  thick 
and  heavy  veil,  which  added  to  the  charm  of  the  inter- 
view. He  could  only  imagine  the  play  of  the  intelligent 
features  that  it  concealed,  and  he  felt  like  one  under  the 
influence  of  a  wild  and  delicious  dream. 

When  they  re-entered  the  •  saloon  they  found  Mrs. 
Delamere  languidly  admiring  a  magnificent  piece  of  un- 
finished tapestry-work,  which  her  hostess  was  courteously 
exhibiting,  with  the  amiable  hope  of  amusing  her  un- 
amusable  guest ;  and  the  animated  and  judicious  admira- 
tion of  Svbil,  who  instantly  joined  their  partv,  soon  made 
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ample  amends  for  the  languid  and  evidently  extorted 
encomiums  of  her  half-sleepy  mother.  Her  knowledge  of 
the  different  effects  of  startling  contrasts  and  delicate 
gradation  of  tints,  was  not  less  astonishing  to  Erederic 
than  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  she  had  betrayed 
in  their  previous  conversation  with  the  merits  of  different 
schools  of  art  and  works  of  science  ;  and  a  feeling  of  sin- 
cere gratification  took  possession  of  his  mind  as  he 
noticed  the  sudden  animation  of  delight  which  lighted 
up  the  fair  face  of  Gertrude  as  she  saw  the  laborious 
industry  and  taste  of  her  aunt  thus  estimated  at  its  real 
value.  Nor  was  he  less  pleased  and  surprised  at  the 
promptitude  with  which  Sybil,  even  interested  as  she  was 
by  the  society  of  her  new  friends,  obeyed  the  signal  of 
her  mother,  and  prepared  to  take  her  leave. 

Hands  were  shaken,  and  courteous  words  exchanged ; 
and  when  the  languid  valetudinarian  had  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  hall-door,  leaning  listlessly  upon 
the  arm  of  Mortimer,  Sybil  sprang  lightly  into  the  fairy 
vehicle,  possessed  herself  of  the  reins,  and  then,  having 
almost  succeeded  in  convincing  her  companion  that  she 
was  comfortably  established  among  her  wraps,  threw 
back  her  heavy  veil  for  an  instant,  and  turned  her  dark 
and  splendid  eyes  full  upon  Frederic  with  an  expression 
of  interest  and  acknowledgment  which  for  an  instant 
fairly  dazzled  him.  The  next  moment,  however,  the 
jealous  cloud  of  lace  fell  back;  a  graceful  bend  intimated 
a  final  leave-taking,  and  the  beautiful  ponies  were  in 
motion  towards  The  Grange. 

They  were  fairly  out  of  sight  ere  Mortimer  changed 
his  position  ;  and  even  when  he  at  length  did  so,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  house,  he  descended  the  steps  and 
wandered  once  more  into  the  grounds.  He  had  ample 
food  for  reflection.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  had  been 
heart  whole,  and  prepared  to  expend  all  his  affections  upon 
its  beloved  inhabitants.  Short  as  his  period  of  sojourn  be- 
neath his  ancestral  roof  had  been  he  had  become  wearied 
of  its  monotony,  and  discouraged  by  the  indifference  of 
the  very  being  whose  memory  he  had  cherished  the  most 
fondly;  and  yet  he  remembered  that  this  cold  beauty 
was  to  be  his  wife.  Such  was  the  will  of  a  father  whom 
he   had   never  opposed   during   his  life,  and  whom   he 
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believed  it  to  be  still  more  impossible  to  disobey  after 
bis  deatb,  when  bis  every  wish  was  doubly  ballowed  by 
the  fact  that  it  could  no  longer  be  enforced. 

Only  on  the  previous  clay — nay,  even  an  hour  back — 
be  felt  tbat  be  could  have  submitted  to  his  fate  without 
a  murmur.  That  last  hour  bad,  however,  worked  a 
strange  revolution  in  bis  whole  nature.  He  bad,  at 
length,  seen  the  very  being  for  whom  his  soul  had  pined 
in  moments  of  reflection — the  very  being  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  find  in  his  orphan-cousin- — a  creature  not  only 
beautiful  but  beaming  with  intellect ;  eager  and  Enthu- 
siastic in  feeling;  full  of  that  ligbt  of  the  soul  which 
diffuses  its  own  radiance  over  all  around  it ;  charming 
without  any  visible  effort  to  attract,  fascinating  without 
affectation,  and  graceful  without  mannerism,  with  a  mind 
richly  stored,  and  a  gentleness  essentially  feminine. 

What  evil  star,  he  asked  himself,  had  brought  the 
radiant  Sybil  across  bis  path  ?  "What  wretched  chance 
had  induced  her  to  immure  her  mental  and  personal 
loveliness  in  that  retired  spot,  as  if  to  plunge  him  into  a 
trial,  perchance  too  mighty  for  his  strength  ?  Why 
were  they  ever  fated  to  meet,  when  he  was  fettered  by 
an  obligation  through  which  it  was  impossible  to  break  ? 
And  then  another  thought,  scarcely  less  painful  to  his 
mind,  and  still  more  so  to  his  pride,  beset  him.  Had  he 
not  failed  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  less-gifted  cousin  ? 
And  was  it  therefore  probable  tbat  the  dazzling  being 
who  now  occupied  his  thoughts  would  prove  more  indul- 
gent than  one  who  had  known  and  loved  him  in  former 
years  ? 

The  doubt  was  rational  enough,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  Frederic,  in  his  inmost  soul,  scarcely  doubted :  he 
felt  that  Sybil  at  least  could  understand  him  ;  her  many 
words,  and  her  one  look,  bad  convinced  him  that  she  did 
so ;  and  he  clung  to  the  conviction  despite  his  better 
reason.  He  could  only  resolve  to  avoid  her,  and  thus  to 
weaken  her  spell ;  but  he  forgot  that  this  was  by  no 
means  easy  in  a  neighbourhood  limited  in  its  society  and 
dependent  upon  its  own  resources. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  his  determination ;  and  then, 
as  a  commencement  of  his  task,  he  compelled  himself  to 
dwell  upon  the  image  of  Gertrude — of  his  destined  wife 
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— and  he  recalled,  with  something  approaching  to  hap- 
piness, her  beaming  look  when  she  saw  the  pleasure 
evinced  by  her  aunt  at  the  encomiums  lavished  by  Miss 
Delamere  upon  her  tapestry.  But,  alas !  even  this  slight 
gratification  brought  with  it  the  image  of  Sybil ;  and  he 
felt  that  hers  was,  indeed,  no  mean  praise,  and  that  his 
mother  might  well  be  excused  for  appreciating  such 
testimony  to  her  taste. 

No  marvel  was  it,  therefore,  that  Mortimer  finally 
returned  to  the  house  even  more  dispirited  than  he  had 
left  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  natural  grief  of  Mrs.  Mortimer 
grew  less  acute,  her  desire  to  see  her  son  the  husband  of 
his  cousin  became  more  importunate.  He  had  attained 
the  age  at  which  she  believed  that  men  are  calculated  to 
make  at  once  the  most  happy  and  the  most  prudent  of 
husbands.  At  five-and-twenty  her  own  lamented  partner 
had  led  her  to  the  altar,  and  her  whole  life,  until  she  be- 
came a  widow,  had  been  one  interval  of  happiness — a 
fact  which  had  alone  been  sufficient  to  convince  her 
guileless  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  a  truth  which  she 
never  sought  to  question.  Perfectly  unconscious,  there- 
fore, that  she  was  driving  the  iron  still  deeper  into  his 
heart,  she  never  found  herself  alone  with  Frederic  but, 
by  some  exertion  of  feminine  tact,  she  led  the  conversa- 
tion, whatever  might  be  its  original  purport,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage ;  and  even  became  eloquent  as  she 
enlarged  upon  it. 

And,  meanwhile,  the  intercourse  of  the  two  families  in- 
sensibly increased  and  ojrew  to  intimacy.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
was  half  won  over  to  like  Sybil  by  the  admiration  and 
affection  which  she  evinced  for  Gertrude,  while  Frederic 
only  appreciated  the  more  highly  a  character  so  superior 
as  to  place  her  above  common  and  womanish  rivalry,  as 
she  expatiated  to  himself  upon  the  perfections  of  his  cousin. 

"You  are,  indeed,  an  enviable  person,  Mr.  Mortimer," 
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she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  as  they  were  one  day  profess- 
ing to  make  a  survey  of  the  improvements  at  The  Grange ; 
"  nothing  can  be  more  faultless  than  the  beauty  of  that 
lovely  girl — no  cameo  ever  presented  a  more  perfect  outline 
than  her  exquisite  features ;  and  she  is  so  gentle,  so  essen- 
tially feminine  ;  her  disposition  is  so  placid,  and  her  man- 
ners are  so  mild,  that  it  will  in  truth  be  a  privilege  to  lead 
such  a  being  in  safety  and  happiness  through  life." 

"Her  empire  will  be  home,"  said  Frederic,  compelling 
himself  to  reply. 

"And  where  should  it  be?"  asked  Miss  Delamere,  ear- 
nestly. "  What  should  a  woman  aspire  to  beyond  that  ?  All 
else,  believe  me,  is  mere  delusion  for  our  sex.  Where  the 
heart  is,  there  alone  should  the  energies  be  exerted  ;  and  be 
the  home  a  palace  or  a  cottage  it  will  suffice.  Men  will 
never  understand  us — they  think  us  light,  trifling,  and 
capricious  ;  they  cannot  sound  the  depth  of  a  true  woman's 
heart." 

"  And  yet,"  remarked  Mortimer,  as  for  an  instant  he 
glanced  into  the  beaming  countenance  before  him,  "you 
have  not  ventured  beyond  mere  theory  in  your  own 
person." 

"  Oh,  I !"  said  Miss  Delamere,  with  a  forced  laugh,  "  I 
am  altogether  hors-de-combat.  I  am  contented  with  my 
fate,  and  satisfied  to  remain  a  spectator  of  the  events  which 
progress  around  me.  Persons  attract  me  occasionally,  and 
I  am  thankful  for  the  variety  which  such  prepossessions 
afford ;  but  I  have  learned  to  estimate  all  preferences  at 
their  true  value,  and  am  quite  aware  that  what  appears  very 
desirable  and  delightful  to-day  incurs  a  great  risk  of  prov- 
ing tedious  a  year  hence." 

"  You  argue  with  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher." 

"  And  you,  like  all  your  sex,  have  a  contempt  for  petti- 
coat philosophy,  is  it  not  so?  Nevertheless,  you  may  be 
forgiven.  Your  happiness  is  assured,  and  you  are  not  called 
upon  to  resist." 

"  If  you  assume  such  a  position  I  cannot  discuss  the 
point." 

"  Why  should  you  seek  to  do  so  ?  Where  no  struggle  is 
required  no  victory  is  needed." 

"May  I  not  say  of  you  what  was  said  of  the  favoured 
ones  of  old,  that '  the  gods  have  you  in  their  keeping?'  " 
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"And  your  own  star?"  asked  Frederic,  in  a  tone  of 
slight  pique. 

"Mine!"  replied  Sybil,  with  another  of  those  ambiguous 
laughs  which  from  her  lips  were  always  musical,  even  while 
it  was  not  easy  to  detect  their  actual  inspiration,  "  I  doubt 
if  any  one  of  the  luminous  bodies  has  condescended  to  adopt 
the  care  of  my  destiny  it  has  been  so  essentially  common- 
place. I  am,  however,  fortunately  satisfied,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  to  be  a  looker-on." 

"  And  you  have  never  loved  ;  you,  who  could  and  should 
love  well  and  deeply?" 

Sybil  turned  aside  for  an  instant  in  silence,  and  wrenched 
away  the  branch  of  a  flowering  shrub,  near  which  they  were 
passing,  as  if  by  this  action  to  throw  off  some  painful  and 
powerful  feeling :  apparently  she  succeeded  ;  for,  in  the  next 
instant  her  voice  was  almost  steady,  as  she  replied, 

"  I  may  have  done  so ;  and  now,  like  a  wrecked  mer- 
chant, only  cling  the  closer  to  the  security  of  land.  None 
can  warn  more  fittingly  than  those  who  have  suffered." 

Mortimer  breathed  quickly.  She  had  loved,  then,  and 
she  was  still  Miss  Delamere  ;  although,  from  the  very  self- 
possession  which  she  had  so  nobly  assumed,  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  not  escaped  unscathed.  He  forgot  Gertrude 
— he  forgot  his  father's  dying  request — he  forgot,  in  short, 
all  save  the  radiant  creature  beside  him,  as  he  asked,  im- 
petuously— 

"And,  having  loved  once,  although  unhappily,  can  you 
be  now  contented  to  live  on  like  the  dull  crowd  about  you  ? 
Do  you  not — " 

"  No,"  said  Sybil,  laying  her  hand  lightly  upon  his  arm, 
and  glancing,  with  an  arch  smile  into  his  face,  "  No ;  for, 
trust  me,  I  know  well  what  you  would  ask.  Women  of  my 
stamp  permitted  once  to  prostrate  their  best  feelings  before 
those  of  another— generally  profit  by  the  experience,  and 
obtain  a  firmer  power  over  their  own  susceptibilities ;  and 
this  done,  even  if  they  do  not  secure  happiness,  they  at 
least  exhibit  a  counterfeit,  which  passes  current  as  readily 
in  the  world." 

"I  do  not  comprehend  such  a  compromise,"  said  Frederic, 
somewhat  coldly ;  "  I  have  a  different  notion  of  '  the  uses  of 
adversity.' " 

"  Would  you,  then,  trail  your  crape  over  the  kennels  of 
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the  world  ?"  asked  Miss  Delamere,  with  a  slight  accent  of 
scorn  ;  "  believe  me,  the  dear  friends  about  us  have  little 
real  sympathy  with  any  sorrow  which  leaves  themselves 
unscathed  ;  nor  do  I  see  the  wisdom  of  nursing  regret 
where  we  have  only  to  reassert  our  dignity,  and  to  profit  by 
our  experience." 

"  And  am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  attained  to  this 
privilege  ?"  asked  Mortimer,  with  growing  uneasiness. 

"  I  hope  so  ;  but  as  this  species  of  philosophy  is  not,  as 
I  am  well  aware,  to  be  acquired  at  once,  I  do  not  expect  to 
make  you  a  convert.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  afford  to  allow 
you  to  quarrel  with  my  tenets  because  you  are  the  pupil  of 
a  more  romantic  school.  So  much  is  required  on  both  sides 
to  render  a  married  life  really  happy,  that  it  is  almost  pre- 
sumptuous to  seek  an  exception  in  one's  own  particular 
case  ;  there  should  be  such  perfect  conformity  of  tastes, 
feelings,  and  principles,  such  power  of  self-abnegation,  such 
entire  and  absolute  devotion  to  another ;  and,  above  all,  such 
a  faculty  of  loving,  through  weal  and  woe,  that  I  have  re- 
nounced all  hope  of  ever  meeting  one  who  would  care  to 
incur  so  great  a  risk  for  my  sake." 

"  You  despair  of  such  a  result  ?" 

"Even  so;  and  am  I  so  much  to  blame?"  she  asked 
with  a  winning  smile,  "and  may  I  not  trust  that  you  will 
acquit  me  of  cold-heartedness  and  egotism  if  I  have  taught 
myself  to  appreciate  the  world  as  it  is,  and  to  receive  with 
gratitude  the  calmer  enjoyments  which  it  tenders  to  me, 
without  exacting  more  ?  In  short,  will  you  apply  to  me  in 
your  heart  all  those  injurious  epithets  with  which  your  sex 
generally  overwhelm  a  woman,  who,  having  attained  years 
of  discretion  and  reflection,  still  remains  free,  and  declares 
her  resolution  to  continue  so?" 

"  No,"  murmured  Frederic,  nevertheless  only  half  con- 
vinced, "  but  I  hold  that  the  man  who  is  able  to  induce 
you  to  recant  that  resolution  will  be  the  happiest  of 
mortals." 

Sybil  laughed,  and  placing  her  slender  finger  upon  her 
lip,  archly  shook  her  head.  "And  now,"  she  said  sport- 
ively, "  we  must  never  again  recur  to  this  subject.  You  are 
affianced  to  your  cousin  morally,  therefore,  a  married  man 
— and  I  to  my  principles.  Let  us  rather  talk  of  your 
sweet  bride  elect,  who  needs  but  your  guiding  and  support- 
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ins;  hand  to  become  all  that  you  can  desire  to  see  her. 
Were  she  nothing  better  than  a  beauty,  it  is  a  theme  which, 
conversant  as  I  have  now  become  with  vour  ardent  nature, 
I  should  dread  to  touch  upon ;  but  such  is  far  from  being 
the  case ;  she  is  full  of  pleasant  womanly  feelings  and 
acquirements,  and  altogether  qualified  to  make  your  home 
happy." 

"  You  have  studied  her  merits  deeply,"  said  Mortimer, 
somewhat  sarcastically. 

"  Was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  do  so  ?  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer was  the  first  of  our  county  neighbours  who  ventured 
within  our  anchorage  without  demandn^  gj,  clean  bill  of 
health.  You  were  yourself  the  first  iear  whicl  w^n  wh°m 
I  was  brought  into  contact  after  my  arjj  some  d  with  whom 
I  had  a  taste,  a  pursuit,  or  a  study  in  ]ea .  for  j— while  Ger- 
trude was  pointed  out  to  me  as  yoi  sne  r„<jied  w.'fc.  Do 
you  wonder,  then,  that  I  looked  somfl;i-e  c  closely  into  her 
character  when  I  felt  that  it  involved  j  n**  happiness  ?  But 
no — no — "  she  pursued,  hurriedly,  as  she  averted  her  head 
and  quickened  her  pace,  "I  have  expresseu  myself  ill,  un- 
fortunately— I  should  have  said — " 

"  Nothing  save  the  very  words  you  uttered  !"  exclaimed 
Frederic,  breathlessly  "You  have  admitted  that  you 
honour  me  with  some  portion  of  your  interest,  and  believe 
me  that  I  will  study  to  deserve  it." 

From  that  moment,  however,  Miss  Delamere  resolutely 
turned  the  subject  of  discourse,  nor  could  all  the  artifices  of 
Frederic  induce  her  to  resume  it.  Enough  had  nevertheless 
passed  between  them  to  convince  Sybil  that  Mortimer  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  his  cousin,  and  by  no  means  equally 
so  to  herself;  while  Frederic  quitted  her  presence  with  the 
proud  conviction,  that  although  Miss  Delamere  had  re- 
solved never  to  give  away  her  heart,  she  at  least  bestowed 
her  regard  upon  himself.  The  conviction  came  at  a  fortunate 
period  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  self-love,  and  he  ingenu- 
ously believed  that  his  own  feeling  towards  the  beautiful 
Sybil  was  of  a  similar  nature,  but  he  did  not  estimate  the 
perils  of  the  trial  to  which  he  thus  recklessly  abandoned  his 
peace  of  mind. 

The  society  of  Sybil  became  daily  more  necessary  to 
Mortimer.  He  no  longer  looked  upon  her  as  a  mere  ac- 
quaintance, with  whom  it  was  occasionally  pleasant  to 
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while  away  an  idle  hour;  hut  even  in  her  absence  he 
constantly  referred  to  her  tastes  and  opinions,  and 
coupled  her  image  with  all  his  pursuits.  When  he  acci- 
dentally recalled  to  recollection  an  unusually  interesting 
incident  of  travel,  he  reserved  it  until  he  could  relate  it 
to  Miss  Delamere ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
he  was  struck  by  an  able  passage,  or  a  quaint  conceit,  it 
was  forthwith  marked,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  her  judgment,  or  made  conducive  to  her  amuse- 
ment; while  she  no  sooner  appeared  than  he  instantly 
roused  himself  from  the  languor  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming habitual  to  him,  and  exerted  himself  to  do  justice 
to  his  natural  and  acquired  powers  of  mind. 

And  day  by  day,  meanwhile,  one  sat  beside  him  who 
was  equally  able  to  appreciate  these  efforts,  but  who  felt 
that  they  were  made  for  another.  Delighted  to  see  her 
son  gratified  and  amused,  Mrs.  Mortimer  increased  in 
courtesy  and  attention  to  the  inmates  of  The  Grange, 
never  dreaming  that  the  matured  and  decided  beauty  of 
Sybil  could  bear  comparison  with  the  unobtrusive  loveli- 
ness of  her  gentle  niece,  and  consequently  far  from  sus- 
pecting that  she  was  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  down- 
fall of  her  own  visions  :  but  Gertrude  was  more  clear- 
sighted. 

Vainly,  however,  did  sbe  watch  for  any  answering  de- 
monstrations from  Miss  Delamere.  Sybil  remembered 
her  conversation  with  Mortimer,  and  although  fully  con- 
scious of  the  empire  which  she  had  attained  over  his 
mind  and  heart,  she  never  permitted  its  repetition.  To 
all  appearance  she  had,  indeed,  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance, for  she  did  not  shun  the  intimacy  which  Frederic 
was  so  anxious  to  establish,  but  rather  assumed  towards 
him  the  bearing  of  an  elder  sister,  desirous  to  enlarge  his 
tastes,  and  to  diminish  his  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  certain  that,  although  she  might  succeed  in  the 
former  attempt,  she  produced  no  effect  in  the  latter,  for 
Mortimer  was  not  the  pupil  calculated  to  grow  calmer 
under  the  teaching  of  such  a  preceptress,  and  thus  Ger- 
trude remained  a  melancholy  spectator  of  gaiety  in  which 
she  was  not  called  upon  to  share,  and  an  attachment 
which  she  was  not  supposed  to  comprehend. 

And  yet,  what  would  she  not  have  given  for  one  of 
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those  ardent  looks,  one  of  those  heart-inspired  tones! 
A  year  of  life  ?  Pshaw  !  what  was  a  year  of  life  to  her, 
who,  young  as  she  was,  had  already  begun  to  feel  how 
dreary  a  boon  existence  may  become  when  coupled  with 
disappointment?  At  times  she  asked  herself  what  she 
had  done  to  merit  such  a  fate ;  but  although  she  felt 
tempted  to  reproach  her  cousin  for  having  so  thoroughly 
misjudged  her,  never  for  an  instant  did  her  generous 
nature  include  in  its  transient  bitterness  the  syren  who 
had  beguiled  his  affections.  All  that  had  taken  place 
appeared,  on  the  contrary,  so  natural,  that  as  she  gazed 
in  admiring  sadness  upon  the  radiant  woman  with  whom 
she  had  thus  unfortunately  been  brought  into  collision, 
she  felt  at  once  humbled  and  disheartened  ;  and  although 
she  believed  that  she  could  love — that  she  aid  love — as 
well  as  Sybil,  she  shrank  from  every  other  comparison 
between  them. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 


And,  meanwhile,  the  passion  of  Frederic  for  Miss  Dela- 
mere  increased  hourly ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  in 
which  he  did  not  find  or  invent  some  pretext  for  a  visit 
to  The  Grange.  He  was  himself  unconscious  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  become  enthralled.  Never  once 
had  the  idea  of  declining  the  hand  of  his  cousin  crossed 
his  imagination ;  in  fact,  he  rarely  thought  upon  the 
subject ;  and  when  he  chanced  to  do  so  it  was  calmly 
and  without  repugnance,  as  an  arrangement  sufficiently 
remote  to  present  no  immediate  impediment  to  his  tastes 
and  pursuits.  Fully  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  event  was  one  of  at  least  equal  indifference  to  Ger- 
trude, ho  regarded  it  simply  as  he  did  every  other  ques- 
tion of  duty  and  expediency  ;  determined  to  act  correctly 
and  uprightly  when  the  time  should  come,  without  trou- 
bling himself  by  speculating  upon  its  probable  conse- 
quences, either  to  his  own  happiness  or  that  of  his 
cousin.  Doing  full  justice  to  the  virtues  and  amiability 
of  his  future  wife,  he  was  satisfied  that  his  married  exist- 
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ence  would  be  at  least  calm  and  honourable,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  should  be  able  to  render  hers  equally  so, 
but  beyond  this  faith  he  did  not  venture  to  trust  himself. 
He  felt  convinced  that  the}'  should  never  understand 
each  other,  and  he  endeavoured  to  forget  a  necessity 
from  which  he  made  no  effort  to  escape. 

Moreover,  Miss  Delamere  had  frankly  declared  her 
resolution  never  to  marry,  and  consequently  their  fa- 
miliar intercourse  was  equally  unimportant  on  both 
sides,  while  it  was  a  perpetual  source  of  gratification  to 
each  party. 

Fascinated  as  he  was,  Frederic  no  longer  possessed  a 
sufficiently  unbiassed  judgment  to  reflect  upon  the  ex- 
treme singularity,  if  not  indelicacy,  of  the  covert  confi- 
dence made  td  him  by  Sybil.  He  did  not  pause  to  re- 
member that  such  intimate  disclosures  are  very  rarely 
'volunteered  by  an  unmarried  woman  to  an  acquaintance 
of  the  opposite  sex,  and  never  until  long  and  tried 
friendship  has  removed  the  impropriety  of  such  a  com- 
munication. 

Several  months  passed  on  thus,  and  each  succeeding 
week  Mortimer  spent  less  and  less  time  at  home,  while 
he  generally  so  contrived  that  when  he  was  himself  there, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Delamere  should  also  be  its  inmates.  No 
party  of  pleasure  was  complete  without  them  ;  no  even- 
ing circle  brilliant  in  which  they  were  not  included  ;  and 
while  he  found  a  particular  fauteuil,  in  which  the  languid 
mother  was  brought  to  confess  that  she  was  really  as 
comfortably  established  as  in  her  own,  the  tables  of  Mrs. 
Mortimer  were  constantly  decorated  with  clusters  of 
beautiful  exotics  gracefully  presented  by  the  attentive 
daughter. 

Frederic  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
these  delicate  courtesies  were  therefore  duly  appreciated 
by  him.  But  at  length  they  awakened  the  anxiety  of 
the  very  mind  which  they  were  intended  to  tranquillize  ; 
and  even  when  Sybil  relieved  her  at  her  tapestry-frame, 
and  with  marvellous  skill  wrought  out  the  most  charming 
and  complicated  fancies,  investing  the  very  labours  of 
the  needle  with  the  poetry  which  she  dispensed  over  all 
Brie  touched,  Mrs,  Mortimer  began  to  ask  herself  if  these 
unwearied  endeavours  to  please  and  to  oblige  were  really 
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exerted  solely  for  her  own  sake,  and  ere  long  she  felt  the 
answer  to  be  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory. 

She  remarked  too,  that  when,  on  rare  occasions,  Ger- 
trude made  an  attempt  to  conquer  her  depression,  and  to 
put  forth  her  innate  powers  of  conversation,  although 
Sybil  might  have  been  pensive  and  absorbed  a  moment 
previously,  she  immediately  flung  off  her  momentary  re- 
serve ;  and  with  a  wit  which,  like  Aaron's  rod,  absorbed 
that  of  all  around  her,  speedily  repossessed  herself  of  the 
attention  of  the  whole  circle. 

From  day  to  day  Mrs.  Mortimer  reflected  more  se- 
riously upon  alt  these  circumstances,  and  the  result  of 
her  cogitations  was  a  determination  to  lose  no  more  time 
in  recalling  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  his  actual  posi- 
tion as  regarded  his  cousin.  Satisfied  that  Gertrude, 
whom  she  loved  as  a  daughter,  was  strongly  attached  to 
her  son,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  suffer  her  happiness 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  one  whom  she  began  to  suspect 
of  an  unworthy  but  not  the  less  dangerous  coquetry ; 
and,  believing  that  the  evil  had  as  yet  made  too  little 
progress  to  render  her  task  one  of  much  difficulty,  she 
consequently  felt  less  repugnance  than  she  otherwise 
would  have  done  in  representing  to  Frederic  the  painful 
results  which  might  ultimately  accrue  from  his  present 
unguarded  system  of  conduct. 

Accordingly  as  he  one  morning  entered  the  library 
where  she  was  engaged  in  writing,  with  his  hat  and 
gloves  in  his  hand,  and  evidently  about  to  leave  the 
house,  she  looked  up  from  her  desk,  and  inquired  with  a 
forced  smile  if  he  were  again  about  to  absent  himself  for 
the  day  ? 

"I  think  not,  my  dear  mother,"  he  replied,  somewhat 
confusedly,  and  with  evident  anxiety  to  escape ;  "  I  am 
only  going  to  canter  over  to  The  Grange  to  inquire  for 
Mrs.  Delamere,  who  was  somewhat  indisposed  when  I 
returned  last  night ;  and  should  she  not  feel  better  to- 
day it  is  improbable  that  she  will  wish  for  visitors." 

"  In  which  case,  shall  we  really  see  you  again  in  an 
hour  or  two,  my  dear  boy  ?  Gertrude  and  I  promised 
ourselves  such  delightful  mornings  when  you  should  be 
restored  to  us,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  feel  morti- 
fied by  your  continual  desertion." 
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"Do  you  indeed  miss  me  so  much,  then?"  asked 
Frederic,  affectionately,  as  he  laid  down  Lis  hat,  and 
drew  a  chair  to  the  side  of  his  mother.  As  to  my  cousin, 
I  have  long  had  proof  that  neither  my  presence  nor  my 
absence  can  affect  her  equanimity,  and,  consequently, 
deemed  no  apology  necessary  in  her  case ;  but  to  your- 
self, my  dear  mother,  if,  indeed,  my  wanderings  tend  to 
diminish  your  happiness,  I  cannot  offer  too  many." 

"  Of  late,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  with 
something  which  sounded  like  a  sigh,  "I  have  had  so  few 
opportunities  of  conversing  confidentially  with  you,  that 
if  you  can  indeed  spare  me  half  an  hour,  I  Avould  ask  you 
to  defer  your  visit  until  I  have  spoken  to  you  upon  a 
subject  in  which  all  my  best  feelings  are  interested. 
Tou  consent  ?  Then,  Frederic,  I  will  venture  to  remind 
you  that  you  are  now  more  than  five-and-twenty,  and  that 
it  is  my  dearest  wish  to  see  you  married,  and  to  find  my- 
self surrounded  by  new  and  attaching  ties  before  I  am 
called  upon  to  leave  this  world.  I  have,  as  you  may 
remember,  already  spoken  to  you  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  I  now  repeat  my  entreaty  most  earnestly  ;  nor  do  I 
fear  that  I  shall  do  so  in  vain." 

She  paused,  but  Mortimer  continued  silent. 

"Tou  have  assured  me,"  she  pursued,  after  a  time, 
"that  you  formed  no  attachment  while  abroad,  but  that 
you  brought  back  to  us  the  same  pure  and  affectionate 
heart  with  which  you  departed ;  and  I  believed  you,  lor 
you  had  never  deceived  me.  You  may,  therefore,  judge 
of  my  joy  upon  receiving  this  assurance,  for  your  happi- 
ness has  ever  been  the  chief  aim  of  my  existence.  You 
loved  your  cousin,  young  as  you  were,  even  before  your 
departure;  while  to  Gertrude  you  were  already  more 
dear  than  any  one  else  on  earth.  I  took  care,  my  dear 
boy,  to  foster  and  encourage  that  affection,  for  I  knew 
your  nature  too  well  to  fear  either  caprice  or  fickleness 
on  your  part.  My  efforts  were,  however,  unnecessary. 
Her  love  for  you  grew  with  her  growth :  she  has  sat  for 
hours  at  my  feet,  listening  to  my  speculations  and  hopes, 
and  mingling  her  old  memories  with  mine.  When  I 
hinted  at  the  dangers  to  which  you  were  exposed,  she 
stopped  me  with  her  tears ;  and  when  I  talked  of  the 
blessedness  of  your  return  she  was  radiant  with  delight. 
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Trust  me,  a  woman  can  always  read  a  woman's  heart; 
while  the  task  was  doubly  easy  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
felt  a  twofold  interest  in  the  investigation." 

Still  Mortimer  listened  in  silence. 

"I  was  aware,  however,"  continued  his  mother,  reso- 
lutely, "  that  even  the  love  of  such  a  heart  as  hers  would 
not  suffice  alone  to  married  happiness.  For  your  sake, 
therefore,  my  dear  boy,  as  well  as  for  her  own,  I  studied 
to  make  her  all  that  was  estimable  both  in  mind  and 
heart,  and  richly  have  I  succeeded :  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  faultless  as  it  is,  does  not  exceed  that  of  her  cha- 
racter. She  is  portionless,  it  is  true ;  but  she  is  your 
uncle's  child,  and  you  do  not,  happily,  require  any  increase 
of  fortune ;  while  it  is  certain  that  you  can  nowhere  find  a 
wife  more  richly  endowed  with  personal  charms,  mental 
qualities,  or  moral  virtues." 

"I  admit  the  fact  willingly,"  said  Frederic,  with  a 
pale  lip,  and  an  uncertain  tremour  in  his  voice,  for  the 
words  and  manner  of  his  mother  had  enabled  him,  in  a 
few  seconds,  to  see  further  into  the  real  depths  of  his 
heart  than  he  had  ever  before  done,  and  convinced  him 
that  he  had  been  indulging  a  wilful  and  dangerous  self- 
delusion.  "Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  merits  and  virtues  of  my  cousin,  and 
yet  I  fear  that  I  could  never  secure  her  happiness  ;  and 
our  dispositions  and  habits  are  utterly  incompatible. 
She  is  too  meek,  too  retiring,  and  you  must  forgive  me  if 
I  say  also  too  unimpassioncd  to  satisfy  my  exacting 
tastes.  My  impetuosity  would  scare  her — my  enthu- 
siasm irritate  her  feelings — my  defects  become  insup- 
portable to  her.  In  fact,  my  dear  mother,  Gertrude  is 
too  perfect ;  her  very  placidity  would  chill  me  into  stone  ; 
and  thus  we  should  become  a  perpetual  torment  to  each 
other." 

"  You  do  not  judge  your  cousin  fairly,  Frederic,"  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  increased  seriousness,  more  and 
more  convinced  that  her  suspicions  had  not  misled  her ; 
"  you  make  no  allowance  for  the  peculiarity  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  you  fail  to  recollect  that  you  have  made  no 
effort  to  diminish  its  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  she  has 
not  attempted  to  compel  your  affection,  deeply  as  she 
would  have  prized  it,  for  Gertrude  is  incapable  of  every- 
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thing  unwomanly ;  but  surely  you  would  not  construe 
her  delicacy  into  a  crime  ?  Are  her  meekness  and  retir- 
ing modesty  indeed  defects  in  your  eyes  ?  Gertrude  has 
not,  I  admit,  been  educated  for  the  world,  but,  as  I  fondly 
hoped,  for  a  better  and  a  purer  destiny." 

"  And  I  trust  that  she  will  yet  fulfil  her  fate,"  said 
Erederic,  with  a  sigh.  "  There  are  many  far  worthier  thau 
myself  who  will  and  must  appreciate  her  many  estimable 
qualities,  and  whom  she  may,  perhaps,  love ;  while  I 
repeat  my  conviction,  that  she  feels  nothing  more  than  a 
sisterly  affection  for  myself,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  all  marriages  of  expediency." 

Poor  Mrs.  Mortimer,  exhausted  by  an  effort  at  oppo- 
sition so  contrary  to  her  nature,  and  depressed  by  a 
disappointment  for  which  she  had  been  totally  unpre- 
pared, could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears,  which  fell  fast 
in  silence  until  they  were  remarked  by  her  son,  who, 
instantly  subdued  by  the  sight  of  a  sorrow  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  cause,  hastened  to  entreat  her,  for  his 
sake,  to  compose  herself,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to 
obey  her  wishes  in  all  things. 

As  he  uttered  this  assurance,  however,  the  heart  of 
Frederic  sank  within  him,  and  he  felt  as  though  a  cloud 
had  settled  upon  the  future.  Now,  indeed,  he  became 
aware  of  the  empire  which  Sybil  had  acquired  over  his 
whole  being.  She  never  might  have  consented  to  rescind 
her  resolution,  and  to  become  his  wife  ;  but  he  could  at 
least  have  lived  on  in  hope — lived  on,  as  he  in  truth  had 
done  for  the  last  few  months,  scarcely  caring  to  ask  any- 
thing of  to-morrow,  but  rich  in  all  the  happiness  of  to- 
day. 

"  It  never  could  be  my  wish  to  urge  you  to  any  act 
repulsive  to  your  own  feelings,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  as  she  wiped  away  the  large  drops  which  were 
still  coursing  each  other  down  her  cheeks,  "  but  for 
many  reasons  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  frank  with  you,  and 
even  to  press  you  upon  this  subject.  Your  father's 
dying  entreaty,  your  cousin's  devoted  affection,  and  the 
perseverance  with  which  I  myself  nourished  that  girlish 
love  until  I  felt  that  it  had  become  a  principle  of  her 
existence,  all  determined  me  to  the  course  I  have  pur- 
Bued ;  but  compulsion  in  such  a  case  is,  of  course,  unna- 
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tural  and  impossible.  You  are  free  to  act  as  you  see  fit, 
only  I  beseech  you  to  divest  yourself  of  the  erroneous 
belief  that  your  own  indifference  to  your  cousin  is 
returned  by  her.     Would  that  it  indeed  were  so  !" 

"  I  will  not  disappoint  your  affection,  my  beloved 
mother,"  said  Frederic,  as  he  rose.  "  In  obtaining  the 
hand  of  a  woman  like  my  cousin,  I  ought  to  feel  happy ; 
and  when  you  inform  her  that  I  will  make  ifc  my  study 
to  deserve  her  affection,  she  will,  perhaps,  not  scruple  to 
admit  it,  since  you  assure  me  that  such  a  feeling  indeed 
exists."  And,  pressing  his  lips  to  the  forehead  of  hia 
agitated  companion,  he  hastily  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  than  she 
gave  free  vent  to  the  grief  which  she  had  hitherto  vainly 
endeavoured  to  suppress.  She  could  not  conceal  from 
her  own  heart  that  the  concession  of  her  son  had  been 
wrung  from  him  entirely  by  his  affection  for  herself,  and 
she  began  to  doubt  in  how  far  she  would  be  justified  in 
accepting  it.  Then,  however,  the  vision  of  Sybil  rose 
before  her,  and  she  almost  shuddered  as  she  thought  of 
the  power  which  this  showy  and  mysterious  stranger  had 
acquired  over  the  mind  and  feelings  of  Frederic. 

The  more  she  reflected  the  less  did  she  find  herself  able 
to  bring  any  definite  or  tangible  accusation  against  her ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  vague  and  undefined  feel- 
ing of  her  unworthiness  and  craft  which  would  obtrude 
itself,  and  a  thousand  petty  occurrences  flashed  upon  her 
memory,  all  tending  to  strengthen  the  impression ;  while, 
as  she  recurred  to  the  original  distaste  which  she  had 
experienced  towards  Miss  Delamere  from  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  introduction,  she  became  almost  supersti- 
tious in  her  belief  that  it  had  been  a  warning  to  avoid 
her  acquaintance,  and  she  felt  tempted  to  visit  upon  her- 
self all  the  blame  of  her  present  trial. 

That  her  idolized  son  should  become  the  husband  of  a 
heartless  manoeuvrer  was  a  dread  so  bitter,  that  she 
could  not  reflect  upon  it  without  the  keenest  suffering  ; 
and  that  this  would  inevitably  be  the  case  should  she 
reject  the  promise  which  she  had  so  lately  and  with 
so  much  difficulty  extorted  from  him,  she  felt  fatally 
convinced. 

Thus  reassured,  Mrs.  Mortimer  became  gradually  con- 
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soled ;  and,  convinced  that  she  was  insuring  at  once  the 
happiness  of  her  son  and  that  of  his  cousin,  she  closed 
her  desk  and  proceeded  to  the  morning-room,  where 
Gertrude  was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  fresh  flowers 
upon  a  stand  near  the  window,  in  order  to  communicate 
to  her  the  message  of  her  now  declared  lover. 

Perhaps  the  gentle  girl  intuitively  felt  that  such  a  tale 
would  have  been  more  fitly  told  by  Frederic  himself. 
Certain  it  is  that,  for  all  reply,  she  only  murmured,  as 
she  flung  herself  in  a  passion  of  tears  into  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  "  But,  my  dear,  dear  aunt,  do  you  think 
that  he  really  loves  me  f" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Meanwhile  Frederic,  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  con- 
scious of  the  unmanly  fickleness  which  he  had  betrayed, 
forgot  for  a  brief  time  even  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  humiliation  of  his  self-accusations.  But  his 
whole  nature  had  become  changed  since  his  acquaintance 
with  Sybil.  The  indignant  blood  would  have  rushed  to  his 
brow,  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  to  his  heart,  had  any  lip 
breathed  an  insinuation  against  his  honour;  and  yet  he 
was  about  to  commit  the  twofold  treachery  of  offering  his 
hand  to  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  of  confessing 
his  repugnance  to  this  union  to  another  whom  he  felt  to  be, 
in  point  of  fact,  her  rival.  Even  his  once  devoted  affection 
for  his  mother  had  been  weakened  by  a  more  engrossing 
attachment.  He  no  longer  made  her  happiness  his  first 
and  dearest  care ;  there  was  but  one  bright  point  in  the 
horizon  of  his  existence,  and  all  around  it  had  become 
dimmed  and  faint. 

And  thus  he  slowly  rode  away  from  that  home  which 
had  ceased  to  be  to  him  what  it  once  was ;  and  from  the 
two  beings  who  loved  him  better  than  aught  else  on  earth, 
heedless  of  the  new  wound  which  this  untimely  desertion 
must  inflict  on  both,  and  intent  only  upon  justifying  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  suddenly  superseded  them 
in  his  affections. 

e  2 
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"When  he  at  length  reached  the  lodge,  the  first  object 
which  met  his  eyes  was  Sybil ;  Sybil,  in  all  her  beauty, 
lingering  upon  a  spot  whence  she  could  command  the  road 
by  which  he  must  arrive,  and  evidently  awaiting  his 
appearance.  Never  had  she  looked  more  radiant ;  a  light 
danced  in  her  deep  eyes  as  she  detected  his  presence,  a 
slight  flush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  there  was  an  earnest 
welcome  in  the  gesture  with  which  she  invited  him  to 
alight  and  join  her.  In  an  instant  Frederic  sprang  to  the 
ground,  flung  the  bridle-rein  to  his  groom,  and,  drawing 
the  arm  of  his  fair  hostess  through  his  own,  was  hidden 
with  her  in  the  leafy  depths  of  the  shrubbery.  The  indis- 
position of  Mrs.  Delamere  was  alike  forgotten  by  both  ; 
Sybil  was  full  of  reproaches  on  his  unwonted  tardiness, 
which  had,  as  she  declared,  interfered  most  disagreeably 
with  her  day's  arrangements,  in  which  she  had  very  incon- 
siderately, as  it  had  now  proved,  done  him  the  honour  to 
include  him  ;  wdiile  Mortimer  was  oppressed  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  communication  which  he  was  about  to  make. 

It  was  strange  that,  with  a  perfect  faith  in  the  sincerity 
of  Miss  Delamere's  declaration,  that  he  could  never  be  to 
her  more  than  a  valued  friend,  he  should  nevertheless  find 
a  difficulty  in  entering  upon  his  task  ;  but  the  human  mind 
is  a  complicated  machine,  over  which  its  owner  sometimes 
lacks  control ;  and  thus  Frederic  strove  to  smile  at  the 
sallies,  and  to  appear  interested  in  the  sportive  rebukes  of 
his  beautiful  companion. 

"  Nevertheless,"  continued  Miss  Delamere,  when  she  at 
length  saw  fit  to  conclude  her  smiling  reproaches ;  "  the 
lost  time  may  yet  be  redeemed  in  this  instance — a  rare  case, 
you  must  admit,  Mr.  Mortimer ;  and  one  which  seldom 
occurs  in  life,  where  a  past  folly  can  hope  no  better  result 
than  a  long  repentance,  and  therefore  I  will  inform  you, 
without  further  delay,  that  mamma — who,  par  parentliese, 
is  much  better  this  morning — has  consented  to  accompany 
me  to  the  Hartwell  ruins.  How  say  you?  Will  you  be 
our  escort,  or  rather,  I  should  have  said,  our  cicerone,  for 
to  you  they  must  be  old  acquaintance  ?  We  are,  as  you 
know,  mere  novices  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  need  a  guid- 
ing hand ;  therefore  it  will  be  an  act  and  office  of  courteous 
charity  for  which  we  shall,  individually  and  collectively,  be 
duly  grateful." 
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"  You  are  aware  that  I  am  only  too  happy  to  obey  your 
orders,  be  they  what  they  may,"  said  Frederic  with  unac- 
customed gravity. 

"Yes,  yes,"  laughed  Miss  Delamere,  "I  well  know  that 
you  are  a  very  model  of  knightly  virtue ;  but  still  I  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  that  you  might  have  accepted  this 
challenge  with  somewhat  less  of  the  '  woeful  countenance.' 
Believe  me,  that  its  result  will  be  even  more  innoxious  than 
that  of  the  windmills." 

"Would  that  I  shared  the  conviction!"  said  Frederic 
with  increased  melancholy;  "but,  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment,  while  I  tell  you  that  my  appearance  here  to-day 
is  less  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  ;  and  believe,  in  your  turn, 
that  there  is  no  discourtesy  in  such  an  admission.  You 
know  but  too  well,  that  for  months  past  my  only  hours  of 
perfect  happiness  have  been  those  for  which  I  have  been 
indebted  to  your  friendship,  those  which  I  have  spent  in 
your  society :  you  may  therefore  easily  conceive  that  I 
must  have  a  powerful  and  a  fatal  reason  for  approaching 
you  with  any  other  feeling  than  one  of  unmitigated  delight ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  fact." 

An  expression  almost  of  alarm  passed  over  the  speaking 
features  of  Sybil  as  she  compelled  herself  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  his  meaning. 

"Miss  Delamere,"  said  Mortimer,  struggling  with  his 
emotion,  "you  have  often  congratulated  me  upon  my  pro- 
bable union  with  my  cousin,  and  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  receive  your  congratulations  as  calmly  as  they  were 
offered  ;  for  I  merely  regarded  the  event  after  the  fashion 
that  all  men  regard  death,  as  that  which  must  one  day 
happen,  but  of  which  the  period  is  at  once  distant  and 
indefinite.  To-day,  however,  I  can  do  so  no  longer ;  for 
I  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  my  engagement,  and 
urged  to  fulfil  it.  In  short,  I  am  no  longer  my  own  master ; 
but  am  called  upon  to  devote  myself  to  my  affianced  bride. 
Do  you  now  understand  the  reason  of  a  gloom  so  foreign 
to  my  nature  in  your  society  ?" 

"  Scarcely,"  replied  his  companion,  with  a  forced  com- 
posure which  lent  a  strange  coldness  to  her  manner.  "  Miss 
Mortimer  is  so  very  beautiful,  so  very  faultless,  that  you 
can  have  no  excuse  for  such  a  caprice.  But  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  your  sex  to  disappoint  all  ordinary  calculations  ; 
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and  doubtlessly  the  shadow  will  pass  as  speedily  as  it  has 
gathered." 

"  This  from  you,  Sybil !"  said  Frederic  reproachfully. 

"  Is  not  the  inference  a  friendly  one  ?  And  are  we  not — 
have  we  not  been — friends  ?" 

"  Such  was  my  belief,"  murmured  Mortimer. 

*'  So  much,  at  least,  you  may  concede  with  safety,"  said 
Sybil  somewhat  haughtily ;  "  I  seek  not,  I  have  never 
sought,  for  more ;  nor  do  I  comprehend  why  your  approach- 
ing union  with  Miss  Mortimer  should  degrade  what  was 
once  a  pleasure,  as  you  have  just  confessed,  into  a  duty. 
I  have  been  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  very  frank. 
Tou  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that  I  have  never 
willingly  interfered  with  the  happiness  or  claims  of  your 
cousin.  I  explained  to  you  without  reserve,  my  feelings 
and  my  determination  ;  nor  have  I  seen  any  reason  to  alter 
or  to  recant  either.  That  your  absence  will  create  a  sen- 
sible blank  in  my  everyday  existence,  I  avow  without 
hesitation.  We  never  could  have  become  more  to  each 
other  than  we  have  been ;  and  I  cannot  consequently  mar- 
vel that  we  must  now  become  less.  To  a  being  isolated 
like  myself,  the  possession  of  congenial  companionship  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  boon;  but  I  advance  no  pretensions 
to  retain  it  when  it  militates  against  the  higher  and  dearer 
claims  of  another." 

"Enough!"  said  Frederic  almost  fiercely ;  "Enough! 
You  know  your  power,  Sybil,  and  you  are  merciless.  I 
tell  you,  with  a  freedom  equal  to  your  own,  that  no  such 
resolution  as  you  have  formed  will  ever  resist  the  real 
impulse  of  a  true  woman-heart ;  and  that,  had  I  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  which  should  have  won  you,  despite 
all  your  pride  and  all  your  philosophy,  you  would  have 
responded  to  my  affection.  And  oh !  had  it  indeed  been 
so,"  he  added  passionately,  as  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  small  and  trembling  hand  that  still  rested  upon  hia 
arm,  "  T  would  have  braved  even  my  mother's  tears  and 
my  cousin's  scorn  to  make  you  mine.  But  I  was  not 
worthy  of  you.  I  am  the  victim  of  my  own  frantic  self- 
delusion,  and  must  abide  my  fate.  Tou,  at  least,  are 
spared  the  pang  of  self-reproach ;  from  the  first  you 
spurned  and  discouraged  a  passion  to  which  you  found 
no  answer  in  your  own  breast,  and  you  have  acted  gene- 
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rously  and  nobly.  The  fault  and  folly  have  been  my 
own.  All  that  I  venture  to  ask  is,  that  you  will  not 
withdraw  your  esteem  from  one  to  whom  it  has  become 
indeed  precious,  but  to  whom  you  have  resolutely  refused 
the  dearer  privilege  of  living  for  your  happiness.  My 
doom  is  now  sealed ;  in  a  few  months,  probably  a  few 
weeks — for  I  care  not  how  nor  when  my  destiny  may  be 
accomplished — I  shall  have  become  the  husband  of  my 
cousin — of  a  woman  who,  however  beautiful  and  gifted, 
has  never  loved  me,  and  whom  I  can  never  love.  To 
friendship  only  must  I  look,  therefore,  for  that  remnant 
of  happiness  which  will  be  requisite  to  render  my  future 
existence  endurable ;  and  where  can  I  seek  it  so  effec- 
tually as  at  your  hands  ?" 

"  I  am  no  changeling  in  either  heart  or  feeling,  Mr. 
Mortimer,"  said  Sybil,  slowly  and  unaffectedly  disen- 
gaging her  hand  from  his  clasp.  "  So  long  as  we  con- 
tinue at  The  Grange,  so  long  will  you  be  a  welcome 
guest  beneath  its  roof.  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  see  you 
with  more  of  the  elected  bridegroom  in  your  mood  and 
manner,  but  I  suppose  that  I  must  accept  you  upon  your 
own  terms.  And  now  let  us  part.  Tour  groom  is  pro- 
bably awaiting  you  long  ere  this  at  the  house." 

"And  our  expedition  to  the  ruins?"  asked  Frederic 
with  sudden  eagerness. 

"Must  be  deferred,"  said  Sybil,  pressing  her  forehead 
with  her  hand.  "  I  do  not  feel  quite  well,  and  fancy  that 
I  have  already  over-walked  myself.  We  will  throw  that 
project,  along  with  many  others,  into  the  casket  of  the 
future." 

"  Suffer  me  at  least  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Dela- 
mere,"  persisted  Mortimer,  who  could  not  conceal  his 
mortification  at  this  unexpected  dismissal,  and  who  was 
anxious  before  his  departure  from  The  Grange  to  over- 
come the  sudden,  and  to  him  unaccountable,  reserve  of 
Sybil. 

"  My  mother  has  not,  in  all  probability,  left  her  room," 
was  the  discouraging  rejoinder,  "  and  is  still  languid 
from  the  indisposition  of  yesterday.  I  will  faithfully 
convey  your  remembrances  and  good  wishes.  And  here, 
most  opportunely,  is  your  gallant  bay  !  He  is,  in  truth, 
a  noble  creature  :  and  were  I  addicted  to  the  somewhat 
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paltry  vice  of  envy,  I  should  be  perhaps  inclined  to  covet 
the  possession  of  so  fine  an  animal.  As  it  is,  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  can  alike  appreciate  and  enhance  his  merits.  Do 
not  fail  to  offer  my  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
her  niece  ;  and  give  Surrey  his  head  if  you  would  reach 
home  in  time  for  luncheon." 

And  with  a  graceful  and   calm  brow  Miss  Delamere 
turned  away,  and  disappeared  within  the  portico. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  reflections  of  Mortimer  during  his  homeward  ride 
were  of  a  strangely  conflicting  nature;  for,  while  the 
extraordinary  and  sudden  coolness  of  Sybil  pained  his 
heart,  it  nevertheless,  by  a  singular  antithesis,  flattered 
his  vanity.  There  was  only  one  way  of  accounting  for 
conduct  so  wayward  and  unexpected ;  and  he  felt  satis- 
fied that,  even  while  she  rejected  his  love,  she  could  not 
endure  the  idea  that  he  should  become  engrossed  by 
another.  And  if  this  were  indeed  true,  what  did  it 
prove  ?  Assuredly  that  Miss  Delamere  had  permitted 
herself  unconsciously  to  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  him  and 
his  affections  than  she  had  apprehended  to  be  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  heart  of  Prederic  throbbed  proudly  as  the  convic- 
tion grew  stronger  every  instant.  He  felt  that  he  was 
loved,  and  that  he  had  compelled  this  love  which  had 
been  so  stedfastly  refused  to  him  ;  loved  by  a  woman  of 
genius  and  enthusiasm,  who  had  instinctively  yielded  to 
a  passion  which  she  had  foresworn,  against  which  she 
had  struggled,  but  which  had  proved  too  mighty  for  her 
strength. 

And  he  had  only  learnt  this  truth  when  it  was  too 
late.  The  effort  had  been  sufficiently  bitter  when  it  was 
made,  but  what  must  it  be  now  ? — now,  that  he  was  loved 
by  Sybil — that  the  wildest  dream  of  his  ambition  was 
realised,  and  that  all  he  coveted  on  earth  was  within  his 
grasp  ? 
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Perfectly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  despite  the  assur- 
ances which  he  had  received  from  his  mother,  that  the 
feelings  of  Gertrude  would  suffer  no  pain  from  his  seces- 
sion, and  that  her  vanity  alone  would  be  wounded,  he 
gave  himself  no  uneasiness  as  to  its  ultimate  effect  upon 
her  happiness  ;  but  he  could  not  feel  so  well  assured  that 
Mrs.  Mortimer  would  display  equal  philosophy. 

For  an  instant  his  spirit  quailed,  and  he  almost  shrank 
from  exposing  her  to  such  a  trial ;  but  in  the  next  the 
form  of  Sybil  rose  before  him — Sybil,  who  by  an  effort 
might  now  become  his  own ;  and  once  more  he  nerved 
himself  to  his  ungracious  task. 

He  had,  however,  no  sooner  entered  the  hall,  and  re- 
cognised the  door  which  in  all  probability  alone  separated 
him  from  his  cousin,  than  he  began  to  feel  that  the  path 
which  he  had  traced  for  himself  was  by  no  means  strewn 
with  roses :  and  it  was,  consequently,  almost  with  a  sen- 
sation of  relief  that,  upon  entering  the  breakfast-room, 
he  found  it  occupied  by  both  his  mother  and  Grertrude. 

The  welcome  of  the  former  was  affectionate,  but  some- 
what sad,  for  she  felt  that  his  arrival  had,  under  the 
circumstances,  been  too  long  deferred.  She,  however, 
uttered  no  reproach ;  while  the  conscious  girl  beside 
her,  trembling  with  mingled  fear  and  happiness,  having 
greeted  him  with  a  forced  smile  and  a  burning  blush, 
once  more  bent  her  fair  face  in  silence  over  her  work- 
frame.  Suddenly  remembering  some  important  omission 
in  her  household  arrangements,  Mrs.  Mortimer  hastened 
to  leave  the  room  ere  any  other  subject  could  be  broached ; 
and  Frederic,  who  had  not  yet  overcome  his  agitation, 
found  himself  tete-a-tete  with  his  formidable  cousin. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  walk  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  for  an  instant,  gazing  fixedly  on  the  objects  be- 
yond, but  utterly  unconscious  in  what  they  consisted ; 
his  next,  to  turn  abruptly  towards  his  silent  companion, 
who  still  leant  over  her  work,  as  though  intent  only  upon 
its  progress.  He  would  have  compensated  the  chance  of 
escape  with  half  his  fortune,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and 
finally,  by  a  desperate  effort,  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair  which  chanced  to  stand  near  her,  and  grasped  the 
delicate  hand  that  rested  on  the  tapestry. 

*'  Grertrude,"  he  said,  irj  an  accent  which  she  could 
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scarcely  recognise  as  that  of  her  calm  and  indifferent 
cousin,  and  which  for  an  instant  she  almost  believed  to 
be  agitated  by  anxious  affection ;  "  you  have  much  with 
which  to  reproach  me.  I  feel  that  I  must  have  disap- 
pointed most  cruelly  the  anticipations  of  your  fond  and 
sisterly  regard  ;  but  I  trust  to  your  generosity,  to  your 
forgiveness.  Perhaps  we  have  not  understood  each  other. 
It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  forgotten  the  changes 
which  time  never  fails  to  produce  on  the  feelings  of  a 
chiM  who  has  expanded  into  a  fair  and  beautiful  woman; 
while,  on  your  part,  you  may  have  omitted  to  make  a 
due  allowance  for  the  influence  which  circumstances — 
which  events — which,  in  short — but  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  past ;  only  permit  me  to  hope  that  we  may  at 
last,  although,  perhaps,  still  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
understand  each  other." 

Gertrude  raised  her  large  blue  eyes  to  his  in  inquiring 
wonder,  but  she  could  not  articulate  a  syllable.  Her  heart 
throbbed  painfully,  a  presentiment  of  some  coming  trial 
oppressed  her,  and  once  more  her  head  sank  upon  her 
bosom. 

"You  have  been  informed,  my  dear  cousin,"  continued 
Frederic,  hurriedly,  for  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and 
now  only  sought  to  terminate  the  interview  as  speedily  as 
possible,  "  that  in  his  last  hours  my  father  expressed  a  wish 
that  we  should  one  day  be  more  closely  united,  while  such 
was  also  my  own  most  ardent  hope  when  I  returned  to  a 
home  so  painfully  bereaved.  That  was,  however,  as  you 
well  know,  no  moment  in  which  to  enter  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  the  circumstance  was  fortunate  for  both 
of  us.  We  had  been  too  long  strangers.  We  were  our- 
selves unconscious  of  the  changes  to  which  we  had  been 
subjected,  nor  had  much  time  elapsed  ere  I  felt  the  fact ; 
but  believe  me,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  I  no  sooner  found 
myself  an  alien  from  your  heart  than  I  tacitly  withdrew  my 
claim." 

Gertrude  gasped  for  breath ;  but,  even  overpowered  as 
she  was  by  this  singular  address,  coming  so  immediately  at 
the  close  of  the  communication  made  only  that  morning  by 
her  aunt,  her  innate  sense  of  dignity  prompted  her  at  once 
to  reply — 

"  You  are  free,  Mr.  Mortimer.     On  my  side  I  advance 
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no  claim  upon  your  affections.  You  are  the  son  of  my 
benefactors — your  will  is  my  duty.  Spare  both  yourself 
and  me  a  discussion  which  must  pain  us  both." 

"  You  misconceive  me,  Gertri*de,"  eagerly  responded 
Mortimer,  who,  anxious  to  exonerate  his  own  conduct,  was 
blind  to  the  intuitive  delicacy  of  her  motive,  and  for  the 
moment  even  misunderstood  himself.  "  If  I  could  for  a  mo- 
ment have  flattered  myself  that  I  had  created  an  interest  in 
your  bosom  beyond  that  of  mere  relationship  and  habit,  I 
should  have  acted  very  differently,  but  you  have  been  con- 
sistent throughout.  We  have  lived  under  the  same  roof 
without  one  sympathy  in  common.  I  have  done  homage 
to  your  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  1  have  felt, 
and  ever  shall  feel,  deeply  grateful  for  your  devoted  and 
filial  affection  towards  my  admirable  mother.  I  acknow- 
ledge all  the  obligation  which  we  owe  you ;  but  I  base  no 
presumptuous  hope  upon  feelings  which  have  borne  no  re- 
ference to  myself." 

"Frederic,"  said  Miss  Mortimer,  who  instinctively  felt 
the  real  tendency  of  his  expressions,  and  whose  honest  pride 
supplied  her  with  temporary  strength,  "  there  needs  no  ex- 
oneration where  there  has  been  no  wilful  fault.  We  are  not 
constituted  for  each  other ;  and  forgive  me,  my  dear  cousin, 
if  I  venture  to  entreat  that  you  will  at  least  spare  yourself. 
You  have  repented  the  concession  of  this  morning,  and  I 
thank  you ;  I  have  need  to  thank  you,  (for  that  fatal  ac- 
quiescence, wrung  from  a  reluctant  heart,  might  have  in- 
volved us  in  one  common  misery,)  that  you  are  frank 
enough — feeling  that  your  affection  for  a  beloved  mother 
had  led  you  into  a  fatal  error — to  confess  your  mistake  at 
once,  and  to  confide  in  my  friendship  to  restore  you  to 
happiness.  Be  happy,  Frederic,  be  happy,"  gasped  the 
soul-stricken  girl;  "  do  not  let  one  thought  of  me  cloud  the 
horizon  of  your  existence.  I  know  all  that  you  could  tell 
me.  I  have  known,  I  have  seen  it  long.  My  sisterly  re- 
gard has  been  too  sincere  to  look  blindly  upon  the  attach- 
ment by  which  you  are  absorbed.  You  owe  me  no  explana- 
tion— no  excuse.  Perhaps  I  could  have  wished  that  you 
had  spared  me  the  trial  of  to-day,  but  it  is  now  over  ;  and 
henceforth  I  entreat  you  to  think  of  me  only  as  a  devoted 
friend." 

"  Gertrude,  what  can  vou  mean  V 
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"Would  you  urge  me  to  be  more  explicit?  Surely  it 
is  unnecessary.  My  path  is  plain.  I  owe  all  to  you  and  your 
parents.  Suffer  me  to  pay  back  the  debt.  You  did  not 
understand  the  heart  that  you  have  wrung ;  and  the  fault 
has  perhaps  been  my  own.  Let  me  but  see  you  happy,  and 
I  care  not  for  myself." 

"  Happy!"  echoed  Mortimer.  "Can  I  be  happy  other- 
wise than  by  the  happiness  of  those  about  me  ?  You  are 
incomprehensible.  From  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting 
you  have  shunned  and  avoided  me.  I  come  to  you  in  all 
frankness  to  explain — it  may  be  to  atone — " 

"  I  require  no  atonement,"  said  the  heroic  girl,  as  she 
swept  back  the  rich  clusters  of  her  hair  and  met  his  gaze, 
unshrinkingly.  "  Do  not  waste  an  instant  upon  me.  My 
aunt  must  be  reconciled  to  your  change  of  purpose.  Con- 
fide in  my  regard.  I  have  been  weak,  very  weak.  I  should 
have  known  by  experience  that  a  sincere  affection  cannot 
lightly  be  rooted  out ;  and  I  should  have  felt  that  it  will 
admit  no  substitute.  Frederic,  you  love  Miss  Delamere, 
and  I  covet  no  reluctant  heart.  Forget  that  Gertrude  Mor- 
timer exists  ;  or  remember  her  only  as  the  baby-playmate 
who  amused  your  boyhood ;  but  never  cease  to  remember 
that  in  your  orphan  cousin  you  have  a  friend,  whose  every 
energy  will  be  exerted  to  spare  you  one  pang — to  deliver 
you  from  one  suffering.  Only  be  just  alike  to  yourself  and 
to  me.  Only  confess  that  you  have  bestowed  your  affections 
elsewhere,  and  that  I  am  the  sole  obstacle  to  your  happi- 
ness ;  and  then  believe  that  the  obstacle  is  at  once  and  for 
ever  at  an  end.  Shall  it  not  be  so  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  with  a  smile  so  ghastly  that  all  the  anguish 
of  a  bursting  heart  appeared  to  have  settled  upon  her  livid 
lips.  "  Will  you  not  do  me  the  justice  to  confide  in  my 
affection,  and  rely  upon  my  truth  r" 

"  Gertrude,  I  do  not  know  you,"  murmured  Frederic, 
appalled  by  the  change  which  had  passed  over  her  faultless 
features.     "  Can  you  indeed  feel — and  for  me  ?" 

No  words  would  suffice  to  convey  the  expression  of 
mingled  tenderness  and  reproach  which  for  a  brief  instant 
lighted  up  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  orphan  ;  but  in  the  next 
moment  they  were  again  averted,  and  their  long  lashes  fell 
like  a  veil  upon  her  pallid  cheeks," 
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"  Gertrude !"  gasped  Frederic,  as  he  started  from  his 
chair  and  turned  away,  "you  have  been  very  cruel." 

For  a  short  time  no  sound  was  audible  save  the  hurried 
tread  of  Mortimer,  as  he  paced  rapidly  to  and  fro  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  at  length  he  paused  once  more  beside  the  work- 
frame. 

"  I  was  prepared  to  love  you,"  he  whispered  hoarsely ; 
"  I  did  love  you ;  but  you  repelled  me.  My  mother  had 
vaunted  your  tenderness,  your  amiability,  your  devotion, 
and  I  yearned  to  possess  myself  of  your  affections.  But 
how  did  you  meet  me,  Gertrude  1  How  ?  I  cannot  live 
without  the  love  of  those  about  me.  I  yearned  for  it — 
panted  for  it — I  sought  it  at  your  hands  ;  silently,  it  is  true, 
but  earnestly ;  and  it  was  refused  to  me.  I  looked  further 
■ — I  may  deceive  myself — but  I  at  least  believed  that  I  had 
found  it — I  believe  so  still.  You  now  possess  my  secret, 
Gertrude.  My  whole  being  is  absorbed  in  the  passion  to 
which  I  have  delivered  myself  up.  My  very  existence  de- 
pends upon  its  success.  I  am  no  longer  master  of  my 
own  feelings.  If  I  have  indeed  wronged  your  timid  na- 
ture—" 

"  Enough — enough,"  murmured  Miss  Mortimer,  almost 
inaudibly.  "  We  are  friends,  Frederic.  Do  you  now  un- 
derstand me  ?  Friends — we  must  never  again  speak  upon 
this  subject.     How  can  I  serve  you?     I  am  ready." 

The  low  sigh  of  her  listener  was  his  first  response.  He 
felt  all  the  cruelty  of  the  step  that  he  had  taken  when  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  His  mother  had  judged 
correctly.  Gertrude  loved  him  ;  but  what  was  such  a  love 
to  him  now  !  His  whole  heart  and  hope  were  bound  up  in 
Sybil.  He  knew  not,  he  could  not  know,  a  second  affec- 
tion. It  was  too  late  to  shrink  before  the  dread  of  giving 
pain  to  another.  His  existence  was  on  the  die ;  and  his 
path,  though  it  might  be  difficult,  was  plain. 

It  is  possible  that  Frederic  might  have  successfully  with- 
stood eve.ry  other  weakness,  every  other  snare  laid  for  him 
by  his  own  passions  and  prejudices ;  but  in  Sybil  he  had 
unfortunately  encountered  the  arbitress  of  his  destiny.  He 
believed  that  she  loved  him  passionately,  because  unwil- 
lingly ;  and  that  belief  fostered  his  peculiar  failing. 

Weak,  but  still  worthy,  he  was  conscious  of  all  the  faul- 
tiness  of  his  indecision,  and  pained  by  the  suffering  which 
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it  had  induced,  although  incapable  of  sacrificing  his  own 
dream  of  happiness  in  order  to  mitigate  its  effects  ;  and  it 
was,  consequently,  with  deep  feeling  that  he  again  took  the 
hand  of  his  cousin,  as  he  said — 

"  I  accept  the  friendship  so  frankly  offered,  Gertrude ; 
and,  in  return,  I  tender  you  the  fondest  affection  of  a  brother. 
I  know  all  your  worth  ;  perhaps  I  only  appreciate  its  full 
value  too  late ;  but  of  this  it  is  vain  to  speak.  I  throw 
myself  upon  your  kindly  offices.  No  one  has  more  influ- 
ence over  my  mother  than  yourself;  exert  that  influence  in 
my  behalf.  I  fear  that  what  you  have  to  tell,  and  to  de- 
fend, will  wound  her  deeply  ;  but  she  loves  me,  and  will  for- 
give all,  if  you  become  my  advocate.  May  the  day  arrive 
in  which  I  am  enabled  to  repay  your  goodness.  Believe 
me  I  shall  know  how  to  be  eloquent  when  your  happiness 
is  to  reward  my  exertions. 

The  pale  cheek  of  Gertrude  flushed  for  an  instant.  She 
could  offer  no  reply  to  such  an  assurance,  feeling  as  she  did 
that  for  her,  henceforward,  the  word  happiness  would  be  a 
mere  empty  sound.  She  simply  clasped  the  hand  of  her 
cousin  in  her  own,  and  ratified  by  a  look  the  promise  she 
had  already  made. 

She  had  scarcely  done  this  when  Mrs.  Mortimer  re- 
entered the  apartment;  a  happy  smile  was  upon  her 
lips,  and  words  of  self-gratulation  were  ready  to  burst 
forth,  for  she  believed  that  her  absence  had  enabled 
Frederic  to  compensate  to  his  cousin  for  all  her  past 
sufferings  ;  hut  the  light  faded  from  her  eye,  and  the 
congratulations  died  upon  her  tongue  as  she  approached 
them :  it  was  at  once  evident  that  both  would  be  ill- 
timed — a  conviction  which  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  as  she  appeared,  her  son  hastily  seized  his  hat,  and 
hurried  from  the  room. 

"Gertrude!"  she  exclaimed,  anxiously,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  Frederic  has 
again  deceived  me  ?" 

But  Gertrude's  strength  was  now  exhausted,  and  she 
could  only  bury  her  face  upon  her  tapestry-frame,  and 
give  free  vent  to  the  bitter  tears  of  humiliation  and 
blighted  hope. 

For  an  instant  Mrs.  Mortimer  stood  aghast ;  she 
could  not  mistake  the  nature  of  the  emotion  upon  which 
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Bhe  looked.  She  saw  at  once  that  the  cold  drops  which 
trickled  through  the  slender  fingers  were  wrung  from  the 
heart's  sorrow ;  and,  forgetting  for  an  instant  all  the  de- 
voted love  which  she  bore  towards  her  son,  she  attempted 
at  once  to  console  her  niece  and  to  relieve  her  own  feelings 
by  giving  loose  to  the  indignant  anger  which  his  vacillat- 
ing conduct  had  awakened  in  her  generous  spirit. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however,  did  the  noble  girl  suffer 
the  outbreak  of  her  irritation  to  have  way.  Bousing 
herself  by  a  powerful  effort,  she  lifted  her  pale  face  from 
its  resting  place,  and,  dashing  away  the  tears  which  still 
crowded  into  her  dim  eyes,  she  hastened  to  declare  that 
the  blame  of  all  that  had  occurred  rested  solely  with  her- 
self; that  her  own  vanity,  her  own  weakness,  had  alone 
led  to  this  distressing  scene ;  that  her  cousin  had  de- 
ceived himself  in  believing  for  a  time  that  he  could  love 
her,  and  had  frankly  and  truthfully  declared  his  error  be- 
fore it  had  become  a  source  of  misery  to  both  parties ;  that 
she  had  seen  the  folly  and  madness  of  her  pretensions  ; 
and  that,  henceforward,  she  should  regard  him  only  as  a 
brother. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  listened  in  grief  and  admiration,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  misled.  Throughout  her  whole  life 
Gertrude  had  been  to  her  as  an  affectionate  and  confid- 
ing child,  and  she  knew  every  impulse  and  every  emotion 
of  the  young  heart  which  was  now  bleeding  before  her. 

"I  see  it  all!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  hard,  cold  tone, 
utterly  unlike  the  usual  softness  of  her  affectionate 
accents.  "But  Frederic  deceives  himself  as  he  has  de- 
ceived me  if  he  hopes  ever  to  obtain  my  consent  to  such 
a  measure.  To  you,  my  child,  I  can  say  nothing  which 
would  express  my  admiration  of  your  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing  conduct ;  but  it  shall  not  avail.  Tou  plead  in 
vain,  Gertrude.  He  may  be  insensible  to  your  affection, 
blind  to  your  merits,  incapable  of  appreciating  your 
virtue,  but  he  shall  never  disgrace  the  memory  of  his 
father  by  bestowing  his  name  upon  one  who  is  unworthy 
to  bear  it." 

"  He  loves  her,  my  dear  aunt." 

An  expression  of  cold  contempt  settled  upon  the  fine 
features  of  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

"  He  has  avowed  to  me,"  resolutely  pursued  Gertrude, 
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amid  her  sobs,  "that  his  happiness  depends  upon  Miss 
Delamere.  Reflect  upon  this  acknowledgment,  I  beseech 
of  you.  His  happiness — the  happiness  of  your  beloved 
and  only  son.  And  can  you  wonder  that  it  should  be 
so  ?  Bemember  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  marvellous 
acquirements,  and  confess  that  few  indeed  would  be  able 
to  resist  them.  Let  us  forget  the  past ;  your  affection 
and  my  gratitude  will  alike  enable  us  to  do  this — in 
time." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  as  she 
rose  from  her  seat.  "  The  dream  of  my  life  is  over,  but 
I  have  still  the  authority  which  Nature  has  given  to  the 
parent  over  the  child.  Frederic  must  choose  between 
his  mother  and  his  mistress.  Of  your  hand  he  has 
ceased  to  be  worthy ;  but  should  he  bestow  his  own 
upon  the  manoeuvring  woman  by  whom  he  is  now  en- 
thralled, he  ceases  to  be  my  son." 

"  Oh  !  in  mercy  revoke  that  cruel  sentence,  my  dear, 
dear  aunt !"  gasped  out  the  affrighted  girl,  flinging  her- 
self upon  her  knees,  and  impeding  the  retreat  of  the 
excited  mother.  "  Think  of  the  hours  of  affection,  of 
anxiety,  of  joy  which  you  have  passed  together — think 
how  his  father  loved  him ;  have  pity  upon  me,  who  love 
him  still!" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  bent  over  the  trembling  suppliant  at 
her  feet,  and  pressed  her  pale  lips  to  the  still  paler  fore- 
head which  was  upraised  to  meet  them,  but  she  did  not 
swerve  from  her  resolution.  Her  heart  was  wrung  and 
her  pride  was  wounded.  She  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  regard  her  son  as  a  being  superior  to  his  fellow- 
men,  that  she  could  not  brook  this  sudden  dispersion  of 
all  her  cherished  illusions  ;  and  it  was  with  a  firm  step 
and  a  tearless  eye  that  she  at  length,  supported  by 
her  indignation,  and  strengthened  by  the  spectacle  of 
Gertrude's  wretchedness  and  heroism,  passed  into  the 
library,  and  desired  a  servant  to  request  the  immediate 
presence  of  Mr.  Mortimer. 

The  summons  was,  however,  fruitless,  for  Frederic 
had  already  left  the  house. 
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On  quitting  his  cousin,  the  first  impulse  of  Mortimer  had 
simply  been  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from  home,  until 
the  influence  of  Gertrude  had  enabled  her  to  reconcile 
his  mother  to  his  change  of  purpose.  Ill  at  ease,  and 
anxious,  despite  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  to  believe 
that  the  attachment  of  his  cousin,  of  which  he  could  no 
longer  entertain  a  doubt,  was  the  mere  idle  caprice  of  a 
young  girl,  he  no  sooner  found  himself  once  more  alone 
than  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Sybil.  Sybil  would  not  so 
readily  have  transferred  her  claim  to  another  had  his 
hand  been  pledged  to  her  ;  but  Sybil  knew  how  to  love, 
and  to  love  deeply.  Her  every  word  and  look  betrayed 
her.  Had  she  not  been  all  enthusiasm  and  frankness  so 
long  as  she  believed  him  to  be  free  ?  And  had  not  a 
sudden  coldness  and  reserve  succeeded  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  betrothment  ?  True,  she  had  said,  and  repeated 
on  many  occasions,  that  she  would  never  marry ;  but 
had  he  not  as  often  smiled  at  a  declaration  in  which  he 
placed  no  faith  ?  And  was  he  not  now  justified  in  his 
incredulity  ? 

She  had,  perhaps,  acted  strangely  and  inconsistently  at 
their  last  meeting,  but  who  should  say  what  dormant 
memories  the  announcement  of  his  approaching  marriage 
might  have  awakened?  She  had  confessed  to  a  former 
attachment,  and  was  it  not  possible  that  the  intelligence 
which  he  so  abruptly  imparted  to  her  had  struck  some 
hidden  chord  which  had  for  a  time  ceased  to  vibrate  in 
her  heart,  and  that  thus  her  change  of  mood  and  manner 
might  in  no  way  bear  upon  her  fueling  for  himself? 

The  suspicion  was  torture,  and  the  cold  drops  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  Frederic  as  it  became  stronger  every 
instant.  Should  this  indeed  be  so,  idly  had  he  wounded 
the  affection  and  pride  of  his  mother,  vainly  had  he 
tortured  the  sensibility  of  his  cousin,  cruelly  had  he 
deceived  himself ! 

Any  conviction,  however  bitter,  was  preferable  to  such 
an  uncertainty,  and  in  five  minutes  more  Frederic  was 
galloping  recklessly  towards  The  Grange. 
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Great  were  his  astonishment  and  dismay  on  perceiving 
that  the  hall  was  encumbered  with  trunks  and  packages, 
which  a  couple  of  servants  were  engaged  in  cording  and 
heaping  one  upon  the  other,  and  still  more  utter  was  his 
despair  when  he  learnt  that  almost  immediately  after  his 
departure  Miss  Dekimere  had  desired  that  the  travelling 
carriage  might  be  in  readiness  early  on  the  following 
morning,  to  convey  her  mother  and  herself  to  the  coast, 
where  they  were  to  embark  for  the  continent. 

The  brain  of  Mortimer  whirled,  and  his  pulses  throbbed 
with  emotion.  What  could  this  mean  ?  It  was  evident 
that  the  project  was  a  sudden  one,  since  no  leave-taking 
had  been  contemplated.  Could  anything  have  happened 
in  which  the  happiness  or  safety  of  Sybil  was  involved? 
Was  he  to  lose  her  just  as  he  had  discovered  that  she 
had  become  necessary  to  his  existence  ?  Mortimer  was 
bewildered  by  rapidly  conflicting  feelings;  and  without 
further  hesitation,  he  traversed  the  hall  and  entered  the 
morning  room,  resolved  to  learn  the  truth  from  the  lips 
of  Sybil  herself. 

Great,  consequently,  was  his  disappointment  when  he 
found  it  occupied  only  by  Mrs.  Delamere,  who  sat  in  the 
accustomed  chair,  listlessly  looking  upon  the  open  pages 
of  a  volume,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not 
imbibe  a  single  idea ;  and  this  languid  and  impassable 
object,  jarring  as  it  did  upon  the  excited  nerves  of  Mor- 
timer, was  ill  calculated  to  calm  his  agitation. 

"Ha!  is  that  you,  Mr.  Mortimer?''  yawned  the  lady, 
depositing  the  book  upon  a  table  near  her  ;  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  come.  Sybil  is  busy  in  her  own  room.  We 
leave  this  to-morrow  morning  early." 

"  Shall  you  be  absent  long  ?"  asked  Frederic,  with 
a  cold  thrill  at  his  heart. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  Sybil  settled  it  all.  I  hate  travelling, 
but  she  said  we  must  go;"  and  she  turned  uneasily 
among  her  cushions. 

"You  have  received  no  unpleasant  news,  I  trust  ?" 

"No,  I  believe  not;  but  Sybil  knows  best.  It  is 
her  own  arrangement.  I  suppose  she  is  tired  of  The 
Grange." 

Tired  of  The  Grange !  Miss  Delamere  tired  of  The 
"range!     How  bitter  was  the  inference !     But  the  very 
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excess  of  his  mortification  gave  Frederic  courage  to 
pursue  bis  inquiries. 

"You  are  not  about  to  take  a  very  long  journey,  I 
hope?" 

"  I  really  can't  say ;  I  fancy  that  Sybil  has  not  quite 
made  up  her  mind ;  for  when  I  asked  the  same  question 
she  merely  said,  '  Anywhere ;  she  did  not  care  where  we 
went  if  we  got  away  from  this  neighbourhood  for  a 
time.' " 

And,  as  Mrs.  Delamere  closed  her  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  fatigue  after  so  unusually  lengthy  a  speech,  the 
blood  rushed  to  the  brow  of  her  auditor,  and  a  proud 
smile  rose  instinctively  to  his  lip. 

All  was  clear ;  Sybil  loved  him,  and  feared  to  remain 
where  she  must  so  soon  encounter  him  as  the  husband  of 
Gertrude.  The  post  arrived  at  Y^estrum  before  noon, 
and,  consequently,  it  was  certain  that  no  intelligence  of 
importance  could  have  reached  The  Grange  through  that 
medium  since  he  had  left  it  in  the  morning.  On  his 
arrival  he  had  been  received  with  smiles,  and  greeted 
with  the  tidings  of  a  projected  party  of  pleasure  ;  it  was 
only  after  he  had  told  his  tale  that  the  brow  of  Sybil  had 
grown  dark  and  her  tone  cold.  And  now  she  sought  to 
avoid  him. 

Frederic  was  no  coxcomb,  but  the  inference  was  too 
palpable  to  be  mistaken.  The  fatal  departure  might  be 
prevented — must  be  prevented ;  for  was  he  not  now  free 
to  pour  out  all  his  spirit  before  the  idol  of  his  heart  ? 
The  moment  of  inaction  was  consequently  past.  He  had 
hitherto  merely  sought  the  love  of  Sybil  tacitly ;  it  now 
remained  for  him  to  ask  it. 

He  turned  once  more  to  Mrs.  Delamere. 

"And  Sybil — Miss  Delamere — where  is  she  ?" 

His  companion  had  recourse  to  her  ether  bottle,  for 
this  pertinacity  overpowered  her,  as  she  replied,  ''  I 
really  don't  know — I  believe  in  her  room.  You  can 
ring  the  bell  and  inquire  of  her  maid." 

Frederic  hastened  to  obey  ;  and  the  servant  who  an- 
swered the  summons  returned  to  inform  the  anxious  visitor 
that  his  mistress  had  a  short  time  previously  walked  into 
the  grounds. 

With  a  hasty  bow  Mortimer  left  the  room,  and  started 
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in  pursuit  of  the  fair  wanderer ;  but  he  traversed  the  con- 
servatories, and  entered  every  temple  and  grotto  in  vain  ; 
Miss  Delamere  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  At  length, 
almost  in  despair  of  finding  her,  and  half  tempted  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  misled,  he  plunged  into  a  small  but  dense 
thicket,  which  skirted  the  property  ;  and  ere  long  he  dis- 
covered Sybil  seated  under  the  shadow  of  an  ilex,  with  her 
head  pillowed  on  her  hand,  and  her  face  entirely  hidden 
by  the  dark  and  luxuriant  masses  of  her  hair,  which  had 
escaped  from  the  comb  that  habitually  confined  it,  and  now 
fell  about  her  shoulders  to  the  ground. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  motionless,  fixed  in  admiration 
and  astonishment.  It  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
he  had  seen  the  brilliant  Sybil  in  tears  ;  and  now  he  de- 
tected the  large  drops  slowly  trickling  through  her  fingers. 
The  careless  abandon  of  her  attitude,  and  the  secluded  spot 
which  she  had  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  her  grief  from 
other  eyes,  also  told  a  tale  of  deep  and  bitter  suffering ; 
and  his  heart  beat  quicker  as  the  conviction  grew  upon  him 
that  he  should  soon  be  privileged  to  dry  those  tears,  and 
to  turn  that  grief  to  gladness.  Yet  still  he  lingered  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  he  could  resolve  upon  breaking 
bo  bright  a  spell. 

His  step  was  noiseless  upon  the  moss-grown  turf,  and 
thus  he  reached  her  side  before  she  was  aware  of  his 
approach ;  nor  even  then  did  she  stir  either  eye  or  limb 
until  Mortimer,  gently  bending  over  her,  whispered  her 
name. 

"  You  here  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  bounded  from  the 
earth,  and  dashed  away  the  moisture  from  her  long  lashes. 
"  What  can  Mr.  Mortimer  come  here  to  seek  r" 

"Your  love,  Sybil — your  coveted  and  priceless  love!" 
was  the  impassioned  reply.  "  I  have  struggled  in  vain  to 
obey  you,  to  satisfy  myself  with  your  friendship,  to  im- 
molate the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  to  a  distasteful  and 
enforced  duty  :  I  cannot  do  it,  Sybil ;  I  had  overrated  my 
powers  of  endurance.  You  must  listen  to  me  and  love  me, 
or  my  existence  will  henceforth  be  a  blank.  You  are  about 
to  leave  England,  but  that  step,  extreme  and  cruel  as  it  is, 
shall  avail  you  nothing :  I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  :  I  will  be  proof  alike  against  your  coldness  and  your 
disdain.     Till  I  met  you,  I  was  at  peace ;  what  I  am  now 
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is  your  own  work,  and  yon  must  abide  the  result  of  your 
fascinations.  Sybil,  my  precious  Sybil,  shall  I  sue  in 
vain?" 

As  the  last  words  escaped  his  lips,  the  knee  of  Mortimer 
bent  before  Miss  Delamere,  and  her  hand  was  clasped  in 
his.  He  saw  not  the  proud  and  triumphant  gleam  which 
for  an  instant  passed  over  her  features,  for  before  he  again 
raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  all  was  once  more  calm,  and 
cold,  and  passionless. 

""Why  are  you  silent,  Sybil?"  he  pursued  with  increas- 
ing emotion.  "  One  word — I  ask  but  for  one — and  will 
you  deny  it  to  me  ?" 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  demanded  Miss  Delamere  in  a  low 
murmur,  but  still  witheut  withdrawing  her  hand.  "  I 
know  you  only  as  the  betrothed  of  your  cousin.  From 
the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance  I  was  aware  of  your 
engagement,  and  I  have  told  you  more  than  once  my 
steadfast  purpose  to  resist  all  blandishments  which  might 
tend  to  peril  my  liberty  of  thought  and  affection." 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  such  resolves,"  said  Frederic  dog- 
gedly, as  he  rose  unbidden  from  her  feet.  "  Sybil,  you 
can  no  longer  deceive  me  with  mere  words.  It  is  not  your 
heart  that  speaks.  I  will  not,  I  dare  not  believe  that  you 
are  a  vain  and  passionless  coquette,  who  has  whiled  away  a 
few  heavy  hours  in  insuring  my  misery,  and  this  I  must 
believe,  or  be  assured  that  I  have  ceased  to  be  indifferent 
to  your  peace." 

"  Ten  are  bold,  sir,"  said  Sybil  haughtily,  as  she  pre- 
pared to  turn  away. 

"I  am  bold,"  acquiesced  her  companion,  clasping  her 
arm  in  order  to  intercept  her  retreat ;  "  I  am  bold,  Sybil ; 
for  I  am  desperate.  Only  a  few  hours  back,  conscious  that 
I  could  not  live  without  your  affection,  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  generosity  of  my  cousin,  and  she  liberated  me 
from  my  engagement." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Miss  Delamere  energetically  ; 
"  Gertrude  Mortimer  may  be  cold  and  self-centred,  but 
she  was  secure  of  your  hand,  and  it  is  not  possible  that 
she  could  renounce  her  right." 

Once  more  the  brow  of  Frederic  cleared,  and  his  eye 
gleamed  with  delight.  "  I  thank  you  for  the  doubt,"  he 
said  tenderly ;  "  it  tells  me  all  I  sought  to  know.     And 
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you  will  love  me,  Sybil,  will  you  not  ?  For  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  am  free." 

"  And  your  mother  ?"  murmured  his  listener. 

"  Gertrude  has  undertaken  to  convince  her  that  she  had 
mistaken  us  both,  and  to  prepare  her  to  receive  another 
and  a  dearer  daughter." 

"  And  yet  this  must  not  be,"  said  Miss  Delamere,  as, 
suddenly  perceiving  the  disarray  of  her  magnificent  hair, 
she  stooped  and  raised  the  comb  which  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  twisted  the  scattered  tresses  into  a  luxuriant  knot 
on  the  summit  of  her  small  and  graceful  head  :  "  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  neither  delicate  nor  generous.  Even 
supposing  that  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  suifer  my 
feelings  to  overcome  not  only  my  reason,  but  also  a  reso- 
lution formed  years  ago,  I  could  not  consent  to  build  up 
my  happiness  upon  the  misery  of  another.  Tou  have 
known  your  cousin  from  her  birth — I  am  the  mere  ac- 
quaintance of  a  few  brief  months." 

"  They  have  comprised  all  of  my  existence  which  I  care 
to  remember,"  broke  in  Frederic  impetuously. 

Miss  Delamere  thanked  him  by  a  look — and  such  a 
look! 

"  Every  action,  almost  every  thought,  of  your  cousin 
has  been  revealed  to  you.  Of  me  you  know  nothing, 
save  that  I  exist,  and  stand  beside  you." 

"  I  ask  nothing  from  the  past — all  from  the  future." 

"Tou  are  incorrigible,"  murmured  Sybil,  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  her  innate  gratification ;  "  but  you  must, 
nevertheless,  listen  to  reason." 

"  I  will  listen  to  anything  from  your  lips." 

"  But,  having  so  done,  you  will  not  have  done  all :  you 
must  act  as  well  as  hearken.  Mrs.  Mortimer  will  never 
consent  to  receive  me  as  her  daughter.  Where  you  feel, 
she  will  reflect.  Tou  know  what  have  been  her  plans, 
and  she  is  no  longer  young.  I  cannot  condescend  to  be 
merely  received  on  sufferance  in  any  family." 

"  Sybil,  dear  Sybil,  your  delicacy  is  morbid — is  mis- 
placed. My  mother  already  admires  and  esteems  you, 
and  she  will  no  sooner  become  convinced  that  you  have  my 
happiness  in  your  keeping  than  she  will  learn  to  love 
you  as  her  own  child." 

"Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  friend,"   said   Sybil; 
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"that  Mrs.  Mortimer  admires  me — perhaps!  But  es- 
teem!—  oh,  believe  me!  that  I  shall  never  be  esteemed 
by  Mrs.  Mortimer  if  I  thwart  her  plans,  though  I  should 
present  myself  with  -my  genealogical  tree  in  one  hand, 
and  the  whole  history  of  my  past  life  in  the  other." 

"  Tou  have  but  to  present  yourself  as  my  affianced 
bride,  and  that  shall  suffice." 

"  For  yourself  I  doubt  not,  and  I  thank  ycu  that  you 
at  least  are  satisfied  to  take  me  upon  trust ;  but  I  have 
carefully  studied  the  character  of  your  mother  Gentle 
and  womanly  as  she  is,  she  is  capable  of  firm  and  strong 
determination.  Prom  your  earliest  boyhood  she  had  re- 
solved upon  your  union  with  your  cousin,  and  she  will 
not,  trust  me,  revoke  her  purpose." 

"I  am  no  longer  a  boy,  and  I  have  refused  to  consent 
to  this  hateful  marriage.  Am  I  not  free  to  act  as  I 
deem  best,  and  to  secure  my  happiness  according  to  my 
own  ideas  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  but  you  are  unstable.  On  either  side 
there  must  be  a  struggle.  Let  me  play  the  monitor  for 
once.  Fulfil  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  let  us 
part." 

"  And  this  is  your  advice  ?" 

"Is  it  not  that  which  I  should  offer?  Better,  far 
better  to  be  the  victim  of  my  own  sense  of  right  than  of 
another's  scorn  !" 

"And  is  the  strife  of  feeling,  then,  confined  only  to 
yourself  and  to  my  mother  r" 

"  Not  so  ! — Oh,  no  !  not  so,"  said  Sybil  with  emotion  ; 
"  I  do  not  for  an  instant  forget  your  cousin.  Poor  girl ! 
so  young,  so  beautiful,  and  yet  so  wretched !" 

"  I  spoke  not  of  Gertrude,"  said  Mortimer  impa- 
tiently. "  I  ventured  to  believe  that  I,  too,  might  have 
been  remembered.  But  enough  of  this,  dear  Sybil ; 
cease  to  imagine  that,  by  rejecting  my  affection,  you 
restore  me  to  my  cousin,  for  all  is  over  between  us.  I 
might  have  loved  her  had  I  never  known  Sybil  Delamere, 
but  she  is  aware  that  it  is  now  impossible.  Spurn  my 
affection,  if,  indeed,  such  be  your  will ;  but  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  will  never  be  the  husband  of  another.  Leave 
The  Grange,  if  you  still  persist  in  your  purpose;  but 
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wander  where  you  m a)-,  I  will  pursue  you  while  I  have 

life."  .     , 

"  This  is  truly  '  Midsummer  madness,'  Frederic,'  re- 
plied Miss  Delamere  ;  "  however,  thus  much  I  concede— 
our  journey  shall  be  delayed." 

"  For  my  sake,  Sybil  ?"  asked  Frederic,  as  he  extended 
his  hand. 

"  For  your  sake,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  was  the  reply; 
and  the  small  fingers  of  the  lady  rested  for  an  instant  on 
the  outstretched  palm  of  her  suitor ;  "  but  build  up  no 
vain  hopes  upon  this  concession,"  she  continued  laugh- 
ingly; "for  I  am  not  yet  convinced — nor  won." 


CHAPTER  XL 


So  long  as  the  intoxication  produced  by  the  presence  of 
Sybil  continued  to  exert  its  influence,  every  feeling  and 
every  thought  of  Mortimer  were  absorbed  by  the  one 
loved  object ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  reluctantly 
taken  his  departure  from  The  Grange  that  he  once  more 
became  keenly  alive  to  the  irksome  and  painful  nature  of 
the  interview  which  awaited  him  with  his  mother.  He 
well  knew  how  devotedly  she  loved  him,  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  his  eyes  as  he  admitted  to  himself  how  great 
must  now  be  her  disappointment. 

His  manhood  rebelled  at  the  mental  and  moral  coercion 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  it  is  true  ;  but  his  affec- 
tion for  his  mother  remained  undiminished. 

Sad  were  the  feelings  which  travelled  with  Frederic  to 
his  home ;  and  how  dreary  seemed  the  venerable  house, 
which  had  till  now  been  ever  lighted  up  by  the  beams  of 
his  own  sunny  heart !  Once  his  breast  bounded  as  he 
passed  its  threshold,  but  now  all  appeared  wrapped  in 
gloom — Sybil  was  not  beneath  its  roof — Sybil,  the  en- 
chantress, whom  he  was  to  win  through  tears,  reproaches, 
and  regrets ! 

But  Frederic  deceived  himself.  The  spirit  of  his 
mother  was   crushed   within   her.     She   had  no  longer 
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energy  for  reproach.  All  her  remaining  strength  of  pur' 
pose  was  concentrated  upon  one  point.  The  heart-dream 
of  Gertrude  was  dispelled  for  ever,  and  she  must  aid  her 
in  the  wretched  task  of  smiling  at  her  own  misery. 

Thus,  when  Frederic  entered  her  presence,  she  received 
him  sadly  but  tenderly.  His  fault  had  been  the  offspring 
of  a  few  months,  but  her  love  had  been  the  growth  of 
years,  and  the  heart  weeps  long  ere  its  crimson  tide  is 
exhausted. 

"  I  have  seen  Gertrude,"  were  her  first  words,  after 
she  had  welcomed  him  ;  "  and  she  has  related  to  me  all 
the  substance  of  the  morning's  conversation.  You  are 
free,  my  son,  to  act  as  you  think  best  regarding  your 
cousin.  I  could  have  wished  it  otherwise,  but  happiness 
is  not  our  lot  in  this  world.  She  has  acted,  as  she  ever  does, 
with  a  noble  self-abnegation,  which  makes  me  proud  of  the 
adopted  daughter  I  have  reared,  and  I  cannot  permit  my- 
self to  murmur  when  she  is  silent.  Suffice  it,  then,  that  I 
shall  never  again  intrude  this  subject  upon  you.  Better, 
far  better,  that  you  should  reject  the  hand  of  such  a 
being  at  once,  than  receive  it  only  to  involve  both  her  and 
yourself  in  one  common  misery.  She  is  too  good,  too 
loving,  to  be  flung  by  like  an  outworn  toy  ;  and  this  feel- 
ing is  my  best  and  only  consolation  under  a  serious  dis- 
appointment." 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Frederic,  at  once 
touched  and  astonished  at  the  calm  and  self-possessed 
manner  of  his  mother,  "  that,  as  I  once  before  assured 
you,  Gertrude  and  I  are  totally  unsuited  to  each  other." 

"Say,  rather,"  was  the  reply,  "that  your  means  of 
happiness  were  made  too  easy  by  my  want  of  judg- 
ment." 

"  Did  you  know,  or  could  you  guess,  how  much  I  feel 
in  thus  thwarting  your  wishes,  you  would  understand 
that  no  such  puerile  cause  has  dictated  my  conduct," 
urged  Mortimer  earnestly ;  "  I  do  assure  you  that  I  act 
only  upon  conviction." 

"  May  you  never  have  cause  to  discover  your  mistake," 
was  the  rejoinder  of  Mrs.  Mortimer.  "  Remember,  Frede- 
ric, that  marriage  is  the  most  important  step  hazarded  by 
either  man  or  woman.  You  do  not  marry  for  the  world, 
but  for  your  home ;  and  the  woman  who  dazzles  the  most 
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in  society  is  frequently  the  least  calculated  to  form  the 
blessing  of  the  domestic  circle." 

"  I  admit  the  truth  of  your  reasoning,  my  dear  mother," 
said  Frederic,  eagerly ;  "but  surely  it  is  quite  possible  to 
meet  with  one  who  unites  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  do 
both  ;  and  I  am  exacting  enough  to  require  that  mine  should 
be  equal  to  either  emergency." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Nay,  more,"  pursued  her  son,  "I  consider  it  only  due 
to  you  to  declare,  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  that  I  have  found  that 
one." 

"  Do  you  allude  to  Miss  Delamere  ?"  asked  his  mother, 
coldly. 

"  I  do.  Will  you  not,  then,  my  dear  mother,  receive  her 
with  the  affection  which  alone  can  render  my  marriage  per- 
fectly happy?" 

"  Has  she  told  you  frankly  who  she  is,  and  what  is  her 
real  position  in  the  world  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Mortimer,  with 
the  same  resolute  composure  which  she  had  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  trying  conversation. 

"  She  has  not ;  but  I  am  alone  to  blame,  if  blame  there 
be.  I  would  not  insult  her  by  a  doubt,  and  I  declined  the 
confidence." 

"And  she  permitted  you  to  do  so?" 

"  She  simply  yielded  to  my  desire.  Satisfied  that  she  is 
all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  high-minded,  I  had  little 
curiosity  to  pry  into  the  past." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  She  was  about  to  make  a  mighty  effort, 
and  her  composure  was  rapidly  giving  way.  Suddenly, 
however,  she  roused  herself,  forced  back  the  burning  tears 
which  were  endeavouring  to  escape,  and  looking  steadily  at 
her  son,  said,  sadly  but  firmly — 

"And  can  it  really  be  true,  Frederic,  that  you  would  in- 
troduce into  the  home  of  your  ancestors,  and  the  heart  of 
your  mother,  a  woman  of  whom  you  know  absolutely  no- 
thing 1  And  you  ask  me  to  look  upon  so  doubtful  a  person 
as  a  daughter — as  your  wife  1  If  this  indeed  be  so — and  I 
read  no  denial  in  your  countenance — it  behoves  me,  at  least, 
to  remember  what  is  due  alike  to  the  name  I  bear  and  to 
myself.     You  are  your  own  master.     Should  you  decide 
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upon  placing  your  happiness  and  your  respectability  in  the 
keeping  of  this  ambiguous  personage,  I  have  no  power  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  so  egregious  and  dangerous  a 
folly  ;  but  if  you  anticipate  my  consent  and  countenance  to 
such  a  step,  and  cherish  one  hope  of  inducing  me  to  become 
a  party  to  such  a  contract,  I  now,  and  definitively,  declare 
that  you  deceive  yourself;  for  that  I  never  will  recognise 
Miss  Delamere  as  my  daughter,  until  I  am  convinced  that 
there  exists  no  passage  of  her  past  life  that  she  is  anxious 
to  conceal." 

"  Revoke  that  sentence,  I  beseech  of  you,  my  dear 
mother!"  exclaimed  Frederic,  with  strong  emotion,  as  he 
approached  her ;  but  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  was 
almost  exhausted ;  the  tears,  no  longer  to  be  restrained, 
were  falling  in  showers  upon  her  pallid  cheeks ;  and  she 
only  retained  strength  to  waive  him  from  her,  as  she  hurried 
from  the  room,  exclaiming  emphatically,  "  Never !" 

She  had  no  sooner  reached  her  own  apartment,  and  after 
a  passionate  fit  of  weeping  had  partially  recovered  her  com- 
posure, than  the  hitherto  proud  and  happy  mother,  press- 
ing her  throbbing  temples  in  her  trembling  hands,  began  to 
reflect  with  earnest  anxiety  upon  the  position  of  her  son. 
Every  report  which  had  ever  reached  her  on  the  subject  of 
Miss  Delarnere — and  the  neighbourhood  had  for  months 
heen  rife  with  them — although  when  they  first  came  to  her 
knowledge  she  had  disregarded  and  almost  forgotten  them, 
now  recurred  vividly  to  her  memory  and  increased  her 
alarm.  The  abrupt  appearance  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  at  The  Grange,  unaccompanied  by  a  single  male 
relative  or  friend,  and  unprovided  with  any  introductions — ■ 
the  lavish  expenditure  which  had  ensued — the  mystery  in 
which  the  past  history  of  the  strangers  was  enveloped — the 
control  exercised  by  the  younger  lady,  her  unquestioned 
authority  over  the  establishment,  and  the  self-sufficing  in- 
dependence of  her  character — all  conspired  to  terrify  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  and  to  fill  her  with  the  most  painful  appre- 
hensions. 

Where  Frederic  saw  only  single-heartedness  and  enthu- 
siastic feeling,  his  mother  discovered  cold  and  worldly  cal- 
culation ;  and  while  he  believed  that  he  had  won  the  love 
of  Sybil  against  the  dictates  of  her  own.  reason,  she  felt 
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convinced  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  system  of  conduct  as 
clever  as  it  was  premeditated. 

Thus  reflected  Mrs.  Mortimer ;  and  with  bitterness  of 
spirit  she  felt  how  unequal  was  the  contest  between  her  own 
gentle  and  pure-minded  Gertrude  and  the  world-taught 
Sybil ;  and  how  equally  ill-calculated  was  the  frank  and 
confiding  nature  of  her  son  to  resist  the  blandishments  of 
so  accomplished  an  actress. 

Not  once  did  she  suffer  herself  to  believe  it  possible 
that  she  might,  by  these  conclusions,  wrong  Miss  Dela- 
mere  ;  she  remembered  the  brilliant  fortune  which  Frederic 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  she  felt  convinced  that 
therein  lay  the  whole  secret  of  her  affection.  It  is  true 
that  the  style  of  living  adopted  at  The  Grange  far  out- 
weighed that  of  her  own  establishment ;  but  this  profusion 
had  only  been  the  work  of  a  few  months,  and  might  termi- 
nate as  abruptly  as  it  had  commenced.  None  knew  its 
source,  and  none  could  consequently  decide  on  its  perma- 
nency. Like  everything  else  connected  with  Sybil,  it  was  a 
mystery,  and  consequently  suspicious. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

From  her  solitary  chamber  Mrs.  Mortimer  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  Gertrude,  who,  prostrated  by  the  intense 
emotion  which  she  had  undergone,  and  the  violence  which 
she  had  done  to  her  own  feelings  while  labouring  to  recon- 
cile the  mind  of  her  aunt  to  the  views  of  Frederic,  had  flung 
herself  upon  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  wretchedness,  where 
the  anxious  Mrs.  Mortimer  now  found  her  scorched  with 
incipient  fever,  her  eye  hard  and  glossy,  and  her  cheek 
flushed  into  a  burning  crimson. 

"  My  poor,  poor  girl,"  she  murmured  fondly,  as  she  drew 
a  chair  near  her  pillow,  "  you  are  the  first  victim  !  But  you 
must   forget,    or   at  least    despise   him,   Gertrude.     Yes; 
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though  he  be  my  own  son,  the  child  of  my  hope  and  o 
age,  still  do  I  bid  you  despise  him.     He  is  no  longer  wor- 
thy of  a  love  like  yours.     He  can  no  longer  estimate  a  pure 
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affection  ;  and  your*  pride  must  teach  you  to  overcome  an 
ill-placed  attachment." 

Gertrude  answered  only  by  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  That  he  should  hesitate  even  for  an  instant  between 
you !"  pursued  Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  indignation,  as  she 
tenderly  wiped  away  the  scorching  drops  which  fell  upon 
the  flushed  cheeks  of"  her  niece.  "  I  no  longer  recognise  ray 
son.  But  I  have  at  once  and  definitely  refused  my  sanc- 
tion to  his  marriage  with  that  artful  woman  at  The  Grange. 
No  nameless  adventurer  shall  lord  it  under  the  roof  of  the 
Mortimers  while  I  live  to  guard  the  honour  of  our  house. 
Let  him  marry,  if  he  will,  some  poor  and  honest  peasant 
girl ;  bitter  as  such  a  trial  would  be  to  me,  I  think  I  could 
support  it,  when  I  knew  that  she  was  honest.  But  this 
woman — what  know  we  of  her  ?  What  may  we  ever  know  ? 
And  to  reflect  that  such  knowledge  might  come  when  it  was 
too  late,  and  that  we  had  received  in  our  very  home  a  woman 
whose  name  made  the  virtuous  blush  and  the  idle  sneer. 
No,  no — that  I  could  never  bear.  Dear  as  he  is  to  me,  I 
would  rather  look  upon  him  in  his  coflin,  and  follow  him  to 
the  vault  of  his  ancestors ;  for  he  would  then  lie  there 
undishonoured,  as  the  son  of  such  a  father  must  do." 

And  overcome  by  the  vision  which  she  had  conjured  up, 
the  afflicted  mother  bent  her  face  over  that  of  her  suffering 
niece,  and  their  tears  were  mingled  upon  the  pillow. 

"  May  you  not  wrong  her  by  these  suspicions,  my  dear 
aunt?"  gasped  out  Gertrude,  after  a  pause  too  painful  for 
endurance;  "remember  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  these  strangers,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  less  reserved 
to  Frederic.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  decide  nothing  rashly. 
His  happiness — the  happiness  of  your  only  son,  the  child 
of  your  deep  and  untiring  love,  is  at  stake." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  made  no  reply. 

The  appeal  of  Gertrude  had,  indeed,  dried  her  tears, 
but  it  had  effected  no  change  in  her  resolution.  Frederic 
had  disappointed  and  outraged  her  affection ;  and  this 
she  felt  that  she  must  bear  as  best  she  might ;  but  that 
he  should  dishonour  alike  himself  and  her,  she  was  re- 
solved never  to  permit,  so  long  as  her  will  maintained  its 
influence  over  his  mind. 

Thus  the  interview  produced  no  comfort  to  either ; 
for  Gertrude,  bowed  beneath  her  own  sorrows,  and  be- 
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wildered  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  hitherto  gentle 
and  placid  protectress,  did  not  venture  again  to  plead  a 
cause  which  insured  her  own  misery,  hut  remained  with 
closed  eyes  and  trembling  heart,  a  prey  to  rapidly  in- 
creasing illness  and  sickening  dread. 

As  she  writhed  upon  her  bed  of  pain,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  her  anguish  both  of  mind  and  body 
from  her  companion,  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  aroused  by  the 
touch  of  a  burning  hand  from  a  reverie  into  which  she 
had  fallen,  and  turned  anxiously  to  utter  some  word  of 
entreaty  or  consolation,  when  she  saw  the  widely  dilated 
and  rigid  eyes  of  the  poor  sufferer  fixed  unconsciously 
upon  her,  while  her  cheeks  and  lips  had  become  as  cold 
and  pale  as  marble,  and  at  once  discovered  that  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  give  ear  to  either. 

In  an  agony  of  terror  she  rushed  to  the  bell  to  sum- 
mon assistance ;  and  ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed 
ere  the  wild  and  ringing  laughter,  and  incoherent  words 
of  the  unhappy  girl  proclaimed  a  violent  attack  of  de- 
lirium. 

Even  to  the  beloved  voice  of  her  aunt  the  tortured  ear 
was  deaf,  and  the  wrung  heart  closed,  and  long  ere  the 
arrival  of  the  physician  the  fever  was  at  its  height. 

And  where  was  Frederic  at  this  trying  moment  ? 

Once  more  on  his  way  to  The  Grange,  but  himself 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  own  intentions. 
Startled  as  he  had  been  by  the  determined  and  unwonted 
energy  of  his  mother,  he  was  too  thoroughly  subjugated 
by  the  spell  of  Sybil  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose ;  and, 
with  the  vacillation  in  which  he  had  latterly  indulged,  he 
dreamt  of  delay,  of  temporising,  of  the  discovery  of  some 
medium  of  action  which  might  tend  to  reconcile  all  the 
conflicting  interests  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  but 
the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he  became  convinced  of 
the  hopelessness  of  such  a  result. 

As  this  conviction  grew  upon  him,  he  determined  to 
make  a  last  appeal  to  the  hitherto  unfailing  affection  and 
indulgence  of  his  mother.  And,  cheered,  by  this  resolu- 
tion, he  had  already  turned  his  horse's  head  once  more 
towards  home,  when  he  heard  some  one  galloping  rapidly 
behind  him,  and  in  another  moment  a  groom  in  the 
Delamere  livery  placed  in  his  hand  a  note  from  Sybil. 
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He  tore  it  open.     It  contained  only  a  few  lines,  but 
they  sufficed  at  once  to  change  his  intentions. 

"Come  to  me,"  it  said;  "I  am  wretched,  and  have 
much  to  say.  Mamma  expects  you  to  dinner.  Mention 
no  word  of  this  morning's  conversation.  She  suspects 
nothing. 

"  Sybil." 

There  could  be  no  mistake.  Miss  Delamere  was  about 
to  volunteer  the  very  confidence  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  solicit ;  and  thus  he  should  go  doubly  armed 
into  the  presence  of  his  offended  mother,  and  all  difficul- 
ties would  be  overcome.  It  was  only  by  a  violent  effort 
that  he  could  restrain  himself  from  pressing  the  welcome 
paper  to  his  lips :  and,  having  made  a  brief  reply  to  the 
messenger,  he  at  once  struck  spurs  into  his  horse  and 
retraced  his  way  towards  The  Grange. 

The  dinner-bell  rang  in  vain,  and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  to 
her  extreme  dismay,  seated  herself  at  table  alone.  Xever 
before  had  she  felt  so  thoroughly  desolate  ;  for  hitherto, 
in  the  absence  of  her  son,  Gertrude  had  been  her  com- 
panion ;  and  as  she  remembered  that  one  of  her  children 
was  now  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  while  she 
had  parted  from  the  other  in  displeasure,  her  heart 
swelled,  and  she  hurriedly  quitted  the  room  to  conceal 
her  emotion  from  the  servants.  For  Frederic's  sake 
alone  she  had  made  an  effort  to  appear  in  her  accustomed 
place,  and  he  had  absented  himself  without  one  attempt 
at  explanation  or  excuse,  even  although,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  they  had  exchanged  other  words  than 
those  of  affection. 

"  This,  only  this,  was  wanting  to  complete  my  wretched- 
ness," she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  once  more  bent 
her  steps  to  the  chamber  of  the  suffering  girl.  "Now, 
indeed,  my  cup  of  bitterness  is  full,  for  my  son's  heart  is 
estranged  from  me !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  vivid  sunbeams  which 
were  carefully  excluded  from  the  sick  chamber  of  Miss 
Mortimer  were  streaming  broad  aud  bright  over  hill  and 
valley,  and  tinting  all  the  foliage  with  a  golden  glow, 
when  Frederic,  once  more  full  of  hope  and  confidence, 
sprang  from  his  saddle  at  the  door  of  The  Grange. 

Ardent  in  all  his  feelings,  his  previous  depression  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  wild  and  baseless  joy,  which  sparkled 
in  his  eyes,  and  gave  an  unwonted  auimation  to  his  whole 
person.  Sybil  had  told  him  in  her  note  that  she  was 
wretched,  and  he  comprehended  at  once  that  this 
wretchedness  had  been  induced  by  an  instinctive  de- 
licacy, which  upbraided  her  for  the  silence  that,  in  their 
relative  position,  was  a  wrong  done  to  his  affection. 

Now,  therefore,  he  was  about  to  receive  the  whole  out- 
pouring of  her  trust,  and  he  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  chivalrous  generosity  which  had  led  him  to  believe 
in  her  without  proof,  and  to  love  her  without  any  other 
guarantee  than  her  own  sweet  and  guileless  nature. 

She  was  alone  when  he  entered  the  saloon,  and  in  an 
instant  he  was  at  her  side,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his. 

"  You  have  summoned  me,  Sybil,  and  I  am  here." 

"I  thank  you,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "After  you  had 
left  me  this  morning  I  felt  that  I,  at  least,  had  said  too 
much  or  too  little,  and  that  it  was  expedient  we  should 
meet  again  at  once.  This  is  destroying  the  romance  of 
our  position  strangely,  is  it  not,  Frederic  ?  But  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
repair  my  error." 

"  Who  would  not  sin  to  excuse  themselves  so  sweetly? 
Although  I  am  unconscious  of  the  fault,  I  am  ready  to 
exact  the  penance." 

"Thus,  then— In  our  late  conversation  you  spoke 
plainly  and  undisguisedly ;  I  could  not,  and  I  did  not, 
affect  to  misunderstand  you.  You  offered  yourself  to  me 
unreservedly — to  me,  of  whom  you  know  nothing,  save 
that  I  have  pleased  your  fancy ;  and,  for  so  much  I  will 
admit,  gained  your  affection.     I  urged,  feebly  I  fear,  but 
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truthfully,  my  conviction  of  your  mother's  disapproval, 
when  I  should  have  done  more.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to 
do  this  now,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you  of  my 
sincere  regret,  that  I  should  have  allowed  you  to  be 
misled  even  for  a  few  hours  as  to  my  determination. — 
Nay,  you  must  hear  me  out.  I  am  quite  conscious  of 
my  debt  of  obligation  to  yourself;  it  is  one  which, 
throughout  my  life,  I  am  never  likely  to  forget ;  but  I 
am  too  proud  to  avail  myself  of  a  trust  so  unbounded  ; 
and  that  same  pride " 

"Sybil,  you  are  ungenerous!"  exclaimed  Frederic. 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  summoned  me  ?  I  know  not  how 
I  have  deserved  so  bitter  a  disappointment.  All  the 
world  appear  to  have  conspired  against  me." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  apprehended,"  said  Misa 
Delamere  coldly  ;  "you  have  confided  to  Mrs.  Mortimer 
our  conversation  of  this  morning,  and  my  warning  has 
proved  correct." 

"  And  what  though  it  be  so  ?"  was  the  impetuous 
reply.  "  I  am  dependent  upon  no  one.  My  mother — 
even  my  mother,  whom  I  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  the  most  unselfish  and  unprejudiced  of 
human  beings,  may  fail  me  when  I  calculate  upon  her 
affection  ;  but  she  cannot  compel  me  to  sacrifice  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life  to  a  caprice." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  my  unworthi- 
ness?"  asked  Sybil,  in  an  accent  which,  although  it 
was  intended  to  be  playful,  involved  a  strong  tinge  of 
sarcasm. 

Frederic  bit  his  lip,  and  remained  silent. 

"  I  understand  and  appreciate  all  that  you  would  say," 
was  the  remark  of  his  companion,  as  she  rose  coldly  and 
indignantly  from  her  seat;  "Mrs.  Mortimer  fears  to 
unite  her  son  with  probable  disgrace.  I  will  relieve  her 
from  so  painful  an  apprehension." 

"Sybil,  Sybil,  you  will  drive  me  distracted!"  ex- 
claimed Mortimer.  "  Am  /,  then,  to  be  the  sacrifice  of 
this  struggle  of  misplaced  pride  ?  Are  no  concessions 
to  be  made  to  save  me  from  wretchedness  ?" 

"To  you,  and  for  you,  I  should  have  considered  none 
too  great,"  murmured  Miss  Delamere,  falling  back  in  the 
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chair  from  which  she  had  just  risen,  and  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  which,  however,  failed  to  conceal  the 
large  tears  that  streamed  thick  and  fast  upon  her  cheeks; 
"  but  I  cannot,  and  I  should  not,  condescend  to  lend 
myself  to  a  degradation  such  as  this.  Let  us  part  at 
once ;  I  am  inured  to  suffering,  and  you  will  soon  learn 
to  forget  that  I  have  passed  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
horizon  of  your  life." 

"  Sybil,"  said  Frederic  almost  inarticulately,  "  if  for 
me  you  will  indeed  consent  to  sacrifice  your  own  feelings, 
may  I  not  entreat  of  you  to  humour  my  mother  in  this 
caprice  ?  Believe  me  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any 
doubt  of  your  integrity — it  cannot — but  from  an  over- 
weening affection  for  myself." 

"  It  is  precisely  because  I  do  appreciate  and  know  all 
this,"  said  Miss  Delamere,  "that  I  recall  also  what  13 
due  to  my  own  dignity.     Once  more,  let  us  part." 

"  You  condemn  me  then  remorselessly  to  wretchedness, 
Sybil?" 

"  Do  not  mistake  yourself,  Frederic,  you  will  soon 
overcome  a  passing  disappointment.  You  were  happy 
before  you  knew  me ;  you  have  now  only  to  forget  me, 
and  that  happiness  will  be  renewed." 

''  And  it  is  you,  Sybil — you,  who  confess  that  you  have 
loved — who  tell  me  this?  But  true,  true;  you  have  a 
right  to  do  so — for  you  at  least  have  loved,  and  have 
forgotten." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  was  the  reply  ;  but  the  eye  of 
the  lady  flamed,  and  her  bosom  heaved' as  she  listened  to 
the  reproach  ;  "  I  have  indeed  done  this  ;  but  shall  I  tell 
you  how  ?  By  proving  that  I  had  raised  an  unworthy 
object  upon  the  altar  of  my  heart— by  finding  that  the 
world,  the  hideous  world,  with  its  sordid  interests  and  its 
vulgar  prejudices,  had  come  between  me  and  my  idol — 
by  discovering  the  hands  of  brass  and  the  feet  of  clay 
where  I  had  fondly  beheved  that  all  was  sterling  ore. 
And  now  blame  me,  if  you  can— and  dare." 

"  Sybil,  you  sport  with  my  affection ;  you  wrong  my 
nature  !  you  compel  me  to  play  a  part  unworthy  alike  of 
you  and  of  myself.  I  can  no  more  live  without  your 
love  henceforth  than  without  the  air  I  breathe,  or  the 
earth  upon  which  I  tread.    Be  generous,  Sybil — be  your- 
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self;  and  do  not  sacrifice  an  affection  like  mine  to  a  mere 
overstrained  idea  of  dignity." 

"  Place  yourself  for  an  instant  in  my  position,"  said 
Miss  Delamere,  as  the  large  tears  fell  slowly  upon  her 
cheeks.  "  What  has  been  my  conduct  since  my  arrival 
in  your  neighbourhood  ?  Have  I  not  borne  myself  like 
one  conscious  of  her  own  character  and  station  ?  And 
would  you  ask  me  to  submit  to  a  degradation  fitting  only 
for  a  person  whose  antecedents  had  been  suspicious,  or 
at  least  suspected  ?  Am  I  not  living  under  the  roof 
with  my  own  mother  ?  Do  we  not  possess  all  the  habits 
and  attributes  of  gentlewomen  ?  And  is  it  because  a 
love  of  retirement  has  induced  us  to  select  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  kingdom  as  our  temporary  home,  that  I 
am  to  be  insulted  by  doubts  injurious  to  my  honour?" 

"  Sybil,  dear  Sybil,  believe  me " 

"Frederic,  I  do  believe  you!  "Would  that  I  had  less 
easily  been  won  to  do  so !  but  regrets  are  now  alike  idle 
and  unavailing.  I  will  even  confess  that  our  estrange- 
ment will  cause  me  a  pang.     But  it  shall  be  borne." 

Large  drops  of  emotion  stood  upon  the  brow  of  Mor- 
timer as  he  listened  ;  and  when,  as  if  to  render  the  image 
more  complete,  Miss  Delamere  buried  her  face  amid 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  and  her  quick  sobs  fell  upon  his 
ear,  he  forgot  all  save  the  syren  by  whom  his  very  spirit 
was  enthralled,  and,  casting  himself  at  her  feet,  he  vowed 
that  no  earthly  power  should  part  them.  She  was  hia 
home  and  his  world,  and  all  beside  her  image  was  blotted 
out  and  annihilated.  He  covered  her  hand  with  burning 
kisses — he  besought  her  to  have  pity  upon  his  agony — 
he  addressed  her  by  all  the  endearing  names  which  love 
lends  to  the  lips  of  his  votaries — he  entreated  only  for 
one  word,  one  smile — but  for  a  time  Sybil  was  obdurate ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  agitation  of  Mortimer  had  reached 
its  climax  that  she  again  raised  her  head,  and,  parting 
the  luxuriant  hair  which  clustered  about  his  brow,  gazed 
upon  him  with  a  sorrowful  tenderness  more  eloquent 
than  even  his  own  impassioned  words. 

There  was  hope,  however,  in  that  look,  and  Frederic 
sprang  from  her  feet  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  exc-laim- 
ing,  "  You  are  mine,  ISybil ;  deny  it  not ;  you  are  mine  ! 
I  read  it  in  your  eyes.     You  will  forget  all  save  my 
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affection.  My  life  shall  be  one  long  devotion  to  your  will 
— one  long  struggle  to  secure  your  happiness.  You 
know  not,  you  caunot  know,  how  earnestly  I  love  you !" 

Lovely  was  the  smile  with  which  Miss  Delamere  re- 
plied;  for,  although  her  lips  moved,  no  sound  escaped 
them.  But  Mortimer  was  satisfied ;  such  a  smile  could 
beam  only  upon  the  one  beloved  ;  and,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  beautiful  face  that  was  upturned  to  his  own,  he 
would  not  have  exchanged  his  dream  of  happiness  for  the 
most  glowing  certainty  of  "  waking  bliss." 

For  a  few  moments  they  remained  gazing  steadfastly 
at  each  other ;  but,  at  length,  encouraged  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  mistress's  countenance,  Frederic  ventured  to 
draw  her  more  closely  to  him,  and  to  touch  her  cheek 
with  his  lips.  He  was  not  rebuked,  although  she  in- 
stantly withdrew  herself  from  his  clasp,  and  the  measure 
of  his  joy  was  full. 

"  And  now  Sybil — my  own  Sybil,"  he  whispered,  "  let 
us  talk  only  of  ourselves — of  the  long  years  of  bliss 
which  await  us,  and  of  our  bright  prospects  for  the 
future." 

"  "Without  one  reference  to  the  past  r" 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  past  ?"  was  the  eager 
rejoinder ;  "for  me  it  is  for  ever  annihilated." 

"  And  have  you  no  curiosity — none — to  solve  the 
mighty  mystery  which  was  to  be  to  us  what  the  wall  was 
to  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ?" 

"  Kone,  till  you  care  to  make  it  known." 

"It  shall  be,  then,  the  first  trial  of  your  truth," 
laughed  Miss  Delamere ;  "  only  pledging  myself  that  you 
shall  one  day  learn  all  that  I  have  to  tell,  and  warning 
you  that  it  will  scarcely  repay  you  for  the  hearing,  so  in- 
finitesimally  small  will  be  the  amount  of  the  revelation. 
But  I  will  not  wrong  your  generosity  by  volunteering  an 
autobiography  at  this  precise  moment,  lest  you  should 
suspect  that  I  doubt  your  faith." 

Frederic,  more  fascinated  than  ever  by  the  affectionate 
and  endearing  gentleness  of  his  beautiful  betrothed,  forgot 
all  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  resign  himself  wholly  to  the  spell  of  her  fas- 
cinations. The  dressing-bell  rang  unheeded :  sufficiently 
adorned  by  the  subdued  happiness  which  was  betrayed  io. 
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her  every  look  and  gesture,  Sybil  felt  that  she  required 
no  added  charm  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  a  second  summons  to  the  dining-room  reached 
them  through  a  servant  that  she  hastily  wreathed  a  few 
flowers  from  a  jardiniere  in  her  luxuriant  hair,  and 
offered  her  hand  to  Mortimer  to  lead  her  from  the 
saloon. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


The  convalescence  of  Gertrude  was  slow  but  certain. 
Her  youth,  and  the  gentle  and  uncomplaining  patience 
with  which  she  supported  her  sufferings,  proved  to  be 
efficient  physicians,  while  their  effects  were  strengthened 
by  the  deep  and  silent  delight  with  which  she  remarked 
the  affectionate  anxiety  and  sympathy  of  her  cousin. 

She  was  no  sooner  able  to  leave  her  room  than  Fre- 
deric, whose  conscience  was  not  altogether  at  ease  as 
regarded  the  origin  of  her  indisposition,  passed  hours 
each  day  at  her  side,  reading  aloud  from  her  favourite 
authors,  or  conversing  on  topics  of  general  interest,  cal- 
culated to  amuse  without  exciting  her. 

Willingly,  most  willingly,  would  she  thus  have  worn 
out  her  life.  It  seemed  as  though  the  one  sweet  dream 
of  her  childhood  were  indeed  realised ;  nor  would  she 
trust  herself  to  look  either  backward  into  the  past  or 
forward  into  the  future.  The  present  was  all  in  all  to 
her  ;  and,  as  she  saw  her  cousin  move  noiselessly  to  her 
sofa,  and  felt  her  hand  in  his,  and  watched  all  the  little 
arrangements  with  which  he  busied  himself  for  her  com- 
fort, tears  of  blissful  gratitude  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
forgot  all  her  previous  trials. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Mortimer  less  happy  than  herself. 
Unconscious  of  the  decisive  interview  of  her  son  with 
Sybil,  she,  too,  began  to  hope  that  older  and  better  feel- 
ings were  resuming  their  influence  over  his  heart,  and 
that  a  mere  passing  fancy  had  yielded  beneath  a  sense  of 
her  disapprobation  and  of  his  own  folly.  Nor  did  even 
his  daily  absences  from  home  shake  this  belief;  for  she 
was  reasonable  enough  to  feol  that,  after  his  extreme 
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intimacy  at  The  Grange,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  a 
proper  observance  of  courtesy  and  honour,  at  once  with- 
draw himself  from  the  society  of  Mrs.  Delamere  and  her 
daughter ;  while,  that  he  could  constantly  pass  hours  in 
intimate  companionship  with  Gertrude,  whose  pure  and 
ethereal  beauty  was  but  the  tangible  and  palpable  reflec- 
tion of  her  equally  pure  and  beautiful  nature,  and  remain 
insensible  to  the  charm,  appeared  to  her  impossible. 

Little  did  either  of  them  suspect  that  there  was  a 
moral  bandage  before  the  eyes  of  Frederic,  which  ren- 
dered him  blind  to  the  perfections  of  every  object  save 
one,  and  that  the  kindly  attentions  which  had  been 
originally  the  mere  impulse  of  pity  and  brotherly  regard 
had  increased  and  continued  under  the  deeply-felt,  al- 
though unconscious,  happiness  induced  by  the  restored 
affection  of  his  mother. 

It  is  probable  that,  had  Sybil  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  constant  attendance  in  the  sick-room  he 
might  have  been  led  to  contrast  her  egotism  with  the 
unselfish  generosity  of  her  rival ;  but,  far  from  indulging 
in  so  dangerous  a  weakness,  Miss  Delamere  encouraged 
him  in  his  labour  of  love. 

Gradually,  however,  as  Gertrude  regained  strength  hia 
attentions  relaxed.  His  devotion  to  her  comfort  became 
less  marked,  and  his  absences  from  home  alike  more  fre- 
quent and  more  prolonged.  It  is  true  that  while  beside 
her  he  was  still  kind,  and  gentle,  and  affectionate,  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  to  the  poor  invalid  that  she  was 
indebted  to  the  regard  of  the  cousin  and  not  to  the  zeal 
of  the  lover. 

The  abstracted  look,  the  frequent  fits  of  absence,  and, 
above  all,  the  smile  of  release  which  Frederic  had  not 
tact  enough  to  conceal  as  he  parted  from  her,  sufficed  to 
convince  her  that  the  imaginary  paradise  in  which  she 
had  lived  for  a  few  weeks  must  soon  give  place  to  a  less 
glowing  reality ;  and  she  braced  up  her  strength  to  sup- 
port the  change  as  resolutely  as  she  could. 

Thus  were  things  situated  when  a  contagious  fever  waa 
introduced  into  Westrum  by  a  traveller,  which  spread 
rapidly  among  the  poor,  and  created  universal  consterna- 
tion. The  native  charity  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  not, 
however,  to  be  chilled  by  any  personal  apprehension,  and 
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thus,  despite  the  entreaties  of  her -family,  she  continued 
with  undiminished  assiduity  her  periodical  visits  to  her 
numerous  pensioners,  and,  for  a  time,  their  fears  con- 
tinued to  appear  superfluous  ;  when,  urged  by  a  desire  to 
render  the  advantage  "obtained,  as  she  supposed,  by  her 
niece  over  a  dangerous  rival  more  assured,  she  no  sooner 
saw  Gertrude  sufficiently  restored  to  render  such  a  pro- 
ceeding safe,  than,  affecting  to  believe  that  she  required 
to  be  aroused  from  the  moral  lethargy  consequent  upon 
a  long  and  enervating  indisposition,  she  resolved  to  col- 
lect about  her  the  friends  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
and,  by  making  her  house  more  attractive,  to  obtain  at 
once  the  twofold  advantage  of  amusing  her  son  in  his 
home,  and  of  affording  to  her  niece  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  personal  attractions  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions with  which  she  was  so  richly  gifted. 

Those  friends  were  by  no  means  numerous,  but  they 
were  all  selected,  for  Mrs.  Mortimer  preferred  solitude  to 
that  species  of  social  pis  alter  which  tends  to  fill  the 
drawing-rooms  of  less  fastidious  party-givers ;  and  thus 
Dr.  Jervis,  the  vicar,  and  his  estimable  wife,  the  local 
physician  and  his  two  well-educated  daughters,  and  the 
families  of  the  neighbourhood,  few,  but  well-bred,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  her  circle. 

One  only  objection  offered  itself  to  this  arrangement, 
and  that  one  existed  in  the  impossibility  of  excluding 
from  her  hospitality  the  ladies  at  The  Grange.  "Well 
aware  of  the  caquetage  of  a  country  town,  and  fettered, 
moreover,  by  the  unceasing  attentions  of  Sybil  to  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Mortimer  at  once  felt  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  passing  them  over ;  but,  less  far-sighted  than 
Gertrude,  she  had  taught  herself  to  believe  that  the 
danger  which  she  apprehended  was  now  overpast,  and  it 
was  consequently  with  less  reluctance  than  she  would 
formerly  have  felt  that  she  despatched  a  note  of  invita- 
tation,  which  was  immediately  and  most  graciously 
answered. 

Nor  was  the  delusion  of  the  fond  mother  by  any  means 
extraordinary ;  for,  supperadded  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
familiar  with  all  the  estimable  qualities  of  her  niece,  and 
knew  how  to  appreciate  at  its  just  value  the  whole 
amount  of  her  worth,  it  was  no  less  certain  that,  to  the 
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eye  of  the  disinterested  critic,  the  beauty  of  Gertrude  far 
transcended  that  of  Miss  Delamere,  radiant  as  it  was, 
although  it  required  more  mind  to  appreciate  the  oue 
than  the  other  in  a  more  common  observer. 

Thus  Mrs.  Mortimer  nattered  herself  that  after  a  time 
the  quiet  graces  of  her  niece  would  entirely  wean  the  heart 
of  Frederic  from  the  more  artificial  fascinations  of  Sybil ; 
and  that  to  produce  this  desirable  result,  he  required  only 
to  see  her  in  the  society  of  other  females  of  her  own  age, 
and  to  contrast  her  with  her  associates.  Herself  gentle  and 
domestic,  she  could  not  appreciate  the  attraction  which 
Sybil  derived  from  her  superior  knowledge  of  the  world  ; 
and,  strong  in  the  hope  of  success,  she  resolutely  dis- 
regarded her  own  love  of  quiet  and  retirement ;  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  about  her,  declared  her  intention  of  no 
longer  withdrawing  herself  from  the  hospitable  advances 
of  her  neighbours.  In  order  the  more  gracefully  to  effect 
her  purpose,  she  had  consequently  resolved  to  open  her 
own  house ;  and  Gertrude,  although  sensitively  shrinking 
under  a  feeling  of  the  invidiousness  of  her  own  position, 
meekly  prepared  to  play  her  part  in  this  new  trial. 

The  dinner  passed  off  somewhat  heavily  ;  for  the  art  of 
dinner-giving  is  one  of  sufficient  difficulty,  especially  in  a 
limited  neighbourhood,  where  all  the  parties  are  intimately 
known  to  each  other ;  but  even  here  the  perfect  tact  of 
Miss  Delamere  enabled  her  to  infuse  a  certain  portion  of 
animation  into  those  about  her. 

Gertrude,  meanwhile,  in  her  simple  dress  of  white  mus- 
lin, subdued  in  spirit,  and  oppressed  at 'heart,  contributed 
to  the  general  conversation  only  by  monosyllables  ;  and 
was  effectually  thrown  into  the  shade  by  her  more  brilliant 
adversary  The  languor  of  illness  lent,  indeed,  a  deeper 
charm  to  her  beauty,  but  it  was  one  little  calculated  to 
attract  the  mere  pleasure-seekers  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded ;  while  the  only  eye  which  she  sought  to  see 
turned  upon  her  in  affection,  was  rivetted  almost  incessantly 
upon  the  beaming  countenance  of  another. 

As  the  ladies  rose  from  table  Mrs.  Mortimer  felt  pain- 
fully conscious  that  her  object  had  failed,  and  that  she  had 
but  afforded  to  Sybil  a  fresh  opportunity  of  evincing  the 
extent  of  her  social  talents  ;  nevertheless,  she  still  hoped 
against  hope ;  and  when,  on  reaching  the  drawing-room, 
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she  saw  her  dreaded  guest,  after  having,  with  almost  child- 
like anxiety,  provided  for  the  perfect  comfort  of  her  mother, 
(whose  constitutional  helplessness  continually  rendered  her 
dependant  upon  others  even  in  her  most  trivial  arrange- 
ments,) move  to  the  side  of  her  niece,  and  take  her  hand 
with  an  expression  of  anxious  sympathy,  her  heart  once 
more  swelled,  as  she  decided  that  nothing  could  be  com- 
parable to  the  pure  beauty  of  the  pale  girl  who  formed  so 
strong  a  contrast  with  the  matured,  and  (as  her  prejudice 
impelled  her  to  add)  meretricious  woman  of  the  world,  who 
was,  even  then,  smiling  over  the  ruin  which  had  been  her 
own  work. 

But  while  Mrs.  Mortimer  so  judged,  the  reason  of  Ger- 
trude was  differently  impressed.  She  felt  and  acknowledged 
all  the  superiority  of  her  enforced  companion  ;  nor  did  the 
fact  that  since  the  first  moment  of  her  arrival  she  had  been 
unable  to  detect  even  a  glance  directed  towards  Frederic, 
which  implied  a  sense  of  conscious  triumph  or  security, 
jealously  as  she  had  watched  for  such,  undeceive  her  as  to 
the  power  that  she  possessed  over  his  mind  and  feelings. 

Surrounded  only  by  the  ladies  of  the  party,  her  looks 
were  as  bright,  and  her  words  as  bland  as  ever ;  and  seated 
beside  Gertrude,  with  the  hand  which  she  had  secured 
clasped  in  her  own,  no  shadow  of  ennui  could  be  detected, 
as  she  murmured  out  a  thousand  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  regard. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  off  tranquilly  and 
pleasantly.  Agreeable  conversation,  and  well  executed 
music,  made  the  time  run  swiftly  ;  for  none  saw  lower  than 
the  surface,  nor  could  guess  that  aching  hearts  were  here, 
as  elsewhere,  disguised  beneath  smiling  brows.  And  yet 
so  it  was :  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  discovered,  long  ere  her 
party  separated,  that  she  had  been  buoyed  up  by  fallacious 
hopes  ;  for  that  her  son,  in  all  that  pleasant  circle,  saw  and 
heard  only  Sybil,  whose  brilliant  talents  had  constituted  its 
main  charm ;  while  she  had  merely  to  glance  occasionally 
towards  her  niece  to  feel  convinced  that  she  was  sustaining 
a  struggle  but  ill  calculated  to  assist  her  convalescence. 

It  is  true  that  she  smiled  as  she  conversed  with  those 
about  her,  and  even  acceded  without  difficulty  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Sybil,  that  she  should  accompany  her  in  a  duet 
well  suited  to  display  the  finished  execution  of  both  parties ; 
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and  all  this  apparently  without  an  effort ;  but  the  anxious 
eyes  of  her  fond  protectress  were  not  to  be  deceived.  "Well 
aware  that  the  countenance  of  Gertrude  was  a  faithful 
index  of  her  feelings,  she  readily  comprehended  the  sudden 
lapses  into  melancholy  and  depression,  against  which  the 
unhappy  girl  waged  so  unsuccessful  a  warfare,  and  from 
which  she  started  only  to  affect  a  gaiety  that  was  foreign 
to  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XV- 


The  night  was  calm  and  still ;  the  moonlight  lay  clear  and 
bright  upon  the  lawn,  and  tipped  the  trees  with  silver ; 
and  all  was  peace  over  both  earth  and  sky,  as  Gertrude, 
after  dismissing  her  attendant,  extinguished  the  lights  upon 
her  toilette,  and  threw  back  the  casement  to  steep  her 
burning  forehead  in  the  fresh  breeze  that  came,  laden  with 
perfume,  from  the  blossom-teeming  garden. 

That  evening  had  been  to  her  one  of  intense  and  agonis- 
ing struggle ;  and  never  had  she  felt  so  desolate  as  now. 
True,  she  had  before  both  understood  and  seen  that  Fre- 
deric was  lost  to  her,  but  she  had  at  least  never  before 
willingly  and  deliberately  resigned  him  to  another ;  never 
before  given  to  that  other  a  right  to  consider  him  as  her 
own.  The  womanly  pride  which  had  driven  her  to  this 
alternative  was  now  prostrate  ;  and  a  thousand  reflections, 
each  more  bitter  than  the  last,  bowed  her  bruised  spirit  to 
the  very  dust. 

How  she  despised  l\ie  hollow  gaiety  which  for  hours  she 
had  assumed !  How  she  detested  the  hypocrisy  which  had 
taught  her  to  belie  her  best  and  holiest  feelings !  And  how 
she  shuddered  as  she  remembered  that  the  die  was  indeed 
now  cast !  In  short,  Gertrude  was  miserable ;  her  heart 
was  wrung,  and  her  spirit  crushed.  Even  hopeless  as  her 
attachment  had  long  been,  she  still  loved  Frederic  with  an 
intensity  so  deep  and  absorbing,  that  he  was  the  centre  of 
all  her  thoughts ;  and  she  had  dwelt  so  fondly  upon  that 
one  image,  that  the  impression  had  become  indelible.  It 
was  not  passion  with  which  she  regarded  him ;  but  the 
pure  and  gentle  affection  which,  although  warm  and  in- 
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tense,  was  yet  veiled  and  subdued  by  the  natural  reserve 
of  a  modest  and  well  organized  mind. 

Far  different  were  the  solitary  reflections  of  Sybil,  as 
she,  too,  at  that  still  hour,  breathed  the  soft  air  which 
entered  at  her  open  window,  and  passed  in  mental  review 
the  occurrences  of  the  evening.  Her  large  dark  eyes  were 
raised  to  the  calm  sky  which  glittered  with  its  myriad 
worlds  of  mysterious  light,  and  her  head  was  pillowed  upon 
her  hand ;  while  her  long  and  luxuriant  hair,  from  which 
she  had  detached  its  wreath  of  pomegranate  blossom,  and 
the  combs  by  which  it  had  been  confined,  fell  in  rich  and 
profuse  masses  almost  to  her  feet,  and  undulated  in  the 
passing  breeze. 

The  scene  would  have  been  a  fine  subject  for  the 
artist.  Jn  the  very  depth  of  the  spacious  chamber  stood 
a  toilette  table  of  ebony,  surmounted  by  an  immense 
mirror  mounted  in  the  same  costly  wood,  and  lighted  by 
half-a-dozen  wax  candles  in  branches  of  or-molu. 

Scattered  over  the  table,  and  resting  upon  the  drapery 
of  antique  point  by  which  it  was  covered,  lay  a  profusion 
of  gems,  among  which  the  crimson  garland  had  been 
flung,  evidently  in  careless  haste ;  and  just  within  the 
reflection  of  the  tapers  gleamed  out  the  white  and  deli- 
cate draperies  of  the  bed,  whose  muslin  festoons  fell  like 
a  vapour  over  the  hangings  of  pale  pink  silk,  or  were  looped 
back  by  heavy  tassels  of  the  same  colour  and  material. 

The  heavy  curtains  had  been  drawn  back  from  the 
window,  and,  as  Sybil  leant  there  absorbed  in  thought, 
her  features,  with  their  varying  expression,  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  clear  cold  light.  Her  eye  was 
dancing  writh  triumph,  and  a  proud  smile  sat  upon  her 
lip. 

But  suddenly  some  unwelcome  thought  obtruded  it- 
self among  these  pleasant  visions,  and  the  brow  of  the 
lady  darkened,  and  a  shiver  passed  over  her  frame  as 
though  the  night  air  had  chilled  her.  The  rich  lips 
quivered  for  an  instant  and  then  became  firmly  com- 
pressed ;  while  the  slender  fingers  that  were  buried  in 
her  hair,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  closed  convulsively 
upon  each  other,  as  if  to  clutch  some  object  that  was 
about  to  escape  them.  Her  breath  laboured  in  her 
throat,  and  a  moisture  glittered  in  her  eye;  but,  by  a 
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violent  effort,  she  flung  off  the  emotion,  and  a  deep  flush 
rose  to  her  cheek  that  dried  the  incipient  tear,  and 
seemed  to  endue  her  with  fresh  courage.  She  raised  her 
head  and  glanced  around  her,  at  first  haughtily  and  with 
an  expression  of  defiance ;  hut  her  slow  and  lingering 
survey  was  scarcely  completed  ere  again  hrow  and  bosom 
became  blenched,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  together  so 
tightly  that  the  blood  appeared  ready  to  spring  from 
beneath  the  nails,  as  she  murmured,  almost  inaudibly — 

"  It  is  too  late  to  retreat !  It  is  my  last  chance  !  I 
have  perilled  my  all  upon  the  die !  I  must  succeed,  or  I 
am  lost!" 

Then,  closing  the  window  impetuously,  and  drawing 
before  it  the  damask  draperies  to  exclude  the  moonlight, 
she  hastened  to  extinguish  the  tapers  upon  her  table, 
and  ultimately  flung  herself  upon  her  bed  in  the  dark- 
ness, still  folded  in  her  dressing-gown,  and  enveloped  in 
the  masses  of  her  loose  hair.  It  was  clear  that  there 
was  no  peace  of  heart  in  that  sumptuous  chamber. 

Gertrude,  too,  wearied  at  length  of  her  reverie,  but  it 
terminated  far  differently  from  that  of  Sybil.  At  first  a 
feverish  irritation  had  rendered  her  unjust  alike  to  herself 
and  others ;  then  a  feeling  of  wretchedness  and  isolation 
had  wrung  from  her  some  of  those  bitter  tears  which  are 
never  shed  by  the  merely  worldly  and  selfish,  or  compre- 
hended by  individuals  of  sturdy  nerves  and  neutral  emo- 
tions, who  exact  a  tangible  cause  for  every  demonstration 
of  feeling,  and  regard  as  folly  every  species  of  suffering 
which  is  merely  moral. 

Those  tears,  nevertheless,  calmed  the  agitation  of  Ger- 
trude ;  and  having  dried  her  eyes,  and  ruade  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  night,  she  knelt  down  beside  her  bed  to  pray, 
without  one  remnant  of  bitterness  or  resentment. 

Thus  was  she  still  engaged  when  hasty  steps  sounded 
upon  the  landing,  and  in  another  instant  some  one  tapped 
at  her  door.  She  hurriedly  rose  from  her  knees  and  drew 
back  the  bolt,  when  she  was  met  by  the  favourite  maid  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  implored  her  to  hasten  to  the  room  of 
her  mistress,  who  had  been  taken  alarmingly  ill. 

Gertrude  flew  rather  than  ran  to  the  chamber  of  her 
aunt,  whom  she  found  partially  supported  by  pillows,  and 
gasping  for  breath.     A  deep  red  spot  was  burning  upon 
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either  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were  veiled  by  a  thick  mist, 
which  at  intervals  she  endeavoured  to  sweep  away  with  her 
fevered  hand.  In  an  instant  the  unhappy  girl  read  the 
truth.  Her  affectionate  protectress  had  imbibed  the  fatal 
disease  which  was  then  ravaging  Westrum,  and  the  fever 
was  already  at  its  height. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Mortimer?"  she  gasped  out,  almost  in- 
articulate with  terror  ;  "  where  is  Dr.  Collins?" 

"My  master  is  gone  himself  to  fetch  the  doctor,  Miss," 
was  the  reply ;  "  he  left  the  house  as  we  woke  you." 

With  a  throbbing  heart  the  frightened  Gertrude  dis- 
covered at  once  that  the  disease  by  which  her  aunt  was  at- 
tacked was  one  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Even  during 
the  few  hours  which  had  intervened  since  they  parted  in 
the  drawing-room  the  change  in  her  appearance  was  alarm- 
ingly visible.  Her  eyes  were  sunken  and  glazed  ;  her  res- 
piration heavy  and  oppressed ;  and  the  surface  of  her  skin 
dry  and  heated. 

Nevertheless,  the  invalid  endeavoured,  with  a  forced 
smile,  to  soothe  and  reassure  the  trembling  girl;  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  articulate  even  the  few 
words  that  she  addressed  to  her,  or  the  confession  that  she 
had,  throughout  the  day,  been  conscious  of  a  coming  indis- 
position. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Collins  he  pronounced  the  presence 
of  fever,  aggravated,  as  he  believed,  by  the  recent  exertions 
of  his  patient,  but,  recommending  simply  some  cooling  re- 
medies, and  perfect  quiet,  declined  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  attack  until  his  next  visit ; 
and  then,  having  seen  an  effervescing  draught  administered, 
took  his  leave  for  the  night. 

The  cousins  were',  consequently,  left  to  their  anxious 
watch ;  and  it  was  with  dismay  that  they  traced  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  evil.  Fearful  fainting  fits  were  succeeded 
by  perfect  helplessness  and  torpor ;  and  to  these  again 
supervened  delirium. 

Towards  dawn,  however,  the  consciousness  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer appeared  to  return ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  alternately 
upon  the  affectionate  watchers  beside  her,  and  an  expression 
of  intense  love  passed  over  her  features. 

Gertrude  was  the  first  to  remark  the  happy  change,  and, 
springing  from  her  seat,  she  was  in  an  instant  bending  over 
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the  pillow  of  the  sufferer.  "  Aunt !  my  beloved  aunt,  speak 
to  me!"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  the  scorching  form  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer  in  her  arms  ;  "  can  I  do  nothing  to  relieve 
— nothing  to  ease  you  ?" 

A  smile  of  gratified  affection  struggled  upon  the  lip  of 
the  invalid,  but  she  had  no  longer  the  power  of  utterance ; 
and  it  was  with  trembling  anxiety,  and  a  painful  foreboding 
of  misfortune,  that  Gertrude  busied  herself  about  the  sick- 
bed while  awaiting  the  second  advent  of  the  physician. 

On  his  next  appearance,  although  he  spoke  cheerfully  to 
the  cousins,  and  bade  them  rather  seek  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  possible  chance  of  infection,  than  fear  for  his 
present  patient,  they  were  not  deluded  by  his  words  ;  for, 
familiar  with  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  they  at 
once  read  there  a  greater  consciousness  of  danger  than  he 
was  willing  to  admit. 

Any  personal  precaution  was,  however,  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  either ;  their  only  care  was  to  forbid  all 
entrance  to  visitors,  and  to  limit  the  attendance  of  the  ser- 
vants to  the  dressing-room,  reserving  the  actual  cares  of 
the  sick-chamber  to  themselves ;  an  arrangement  which 
was,  nevertheless,  partially  invaded  by  the  attached  at- 
tendant of  the  sufferer,  who,  having  insisted  upon  her  right 
to  watch  over  her  beloved  lady,  was  reluctantly  permitted 
to  share  their  vigils.  This  done,  Mortimer  retired  for  a 
brief  time  to  his  room ;  overcome  with  dread,  and,  it  may 
be,  with  remorse,  as  he  remembered  the  unhappiness  which 
he  had  lately  caused  to  a  fond  mother,  who  might  now  be 
snatched  from  him  for  ever.  Hurriedly  he  seized  a  pen, 
and  seating  himself  at  his  desk,  he  wrote  a  few  scarcely 
legible  lines  to  Sybil,  to  inform  her  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  occurred,  to  forbid  her  approaching  the  house,  and  to 
implore  her  not  to  venture  into  Westrum  before  they 
again  met. 

The  letter  was  instantly  despatched ;  and,  exchanging 
his  coat  for  a  dressing-gown,  he  hastened  back  to  the  sick 
chamber.  As  he  entered  Gertrude  pressed  her  finger  to 
her  lip ;  and,  on  bending  over  the  bed,  he  saw  that  his 
mother  had  fallen  into  an  uneasy  cloze — the  first  interval  of 
comparative  repose  which  she  had  experienced  since  the 
commencement  of  the  attack. 

Nothing  is  more  cheerless,  nothing  more  depressing, 
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than  the  slow  approach  of  daylight  in  a  sick  room.  The 
window  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's  chamber  had  been  thrown  wide 
open,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  Dr.  Collins  ;  and  as 
the  cold  gray  dawn  began  for  the  second  time  to  glimmer 
over  the  distant  heights  which  shut  in  the  coast,  the  night- 
lamp  sickened  into  a  pale  yellowish  gleam.  Upon  the  bed, 
and  covered  only  by  a  light  coverlet,  lay  the  extended  form 
of  the  sufferer ;  her  cheek  burnt  with  fever,  her  eyes  dark 
and  sunken,  the  pulses  of  her  temples  visibly  throbbing, 
and  her  fitful  starts  proclaiming  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  her  apparent  slumber.  Near  her  stood  the  thousand 
details  which  reveal  the  presence  of  illness,  and  beside  her 
pillow  sat  Gertrude,  pale  it  is  true,  but  with  a  restlessness 
in  her  expression  and  an  eagerness  in  her  eye,  which  be- 
trayed how  thoroughly  her  whole  being  was  absorbed  in 
the  duties  of  her  watch. 

No  thought  of  self,  no  sympathy  even  with  Frederic, 
occupied  her  at  that  hour.  Her  soul  hung  upon  the  ab- 
stract question  of  life  and  death  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
solved  before  her ;  and  as  a  few  incoherent  words  were 
occasionally  uttered  by  the  unconscious  sufferer,  she  sank 
from  the  chair  to  her  knees,  and  listened  breathlessly,  lest 
she  should  lose  one  sound  of  that  cherished  voice  which 
might  so  soon  be  hushed  for  ever. 

Nor  was  Frederic  less  worthy  than  his  cousin  to  perform 
the  filial  duty  to  which  he  had  bound  himself.  Pale  and 
silent,  he  leant  back  in  his  seat,  gazing  upon  the  convulsed 
features  of  his  mother,  and  starting  painfully  at  every 
spasm  which  shook  her  tortured  limbs,  as  though  by  some 
electrical  sympathy  it  passed  over  his  own  frame ;  or  watch- 
ing with  helpless  hope  every  motion  of  Gertrude,  as  though 
he  trusted  in  her  power  to  solace  and  relieve  the  poor 
sufferer,  while  he  felt  his  own  uselessness. 

No  one  thought,  no  one  regret  strayed  to  Sybil,  as  he  . 
sat  there  in  that  melancholy  dawning ;  he  saw  only,  felt  ' 
only  for  the  mother  who  had  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and 
whom  he  had  recently  so  ill  requited.  During  his  silent 
watch  had  he  been  offered  her  life  in  exchange  of  every 
other  earthly  good,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  for  an 
instant  to  secure  it. 

Strange  that  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
two  devoted  watchers  came  one  reflection  on  the  possibility 
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of  their  own  infection  !  Their  sorrow  was  too  -sincere  for 
selfishness;  there  was  no  stage-effect  in  that  sickroom; 
no  striving  at  applause  ;  no  craving  for  the  empty  praise  of 
the  idle  and  the  uninterested.  Even  at  this  early  period 
each  felt  a  foreboding  consciousness  that  there  was  no 
hope ;  and  their  sole  anxiety  was  to  smoothe,  in  so  far  as 
human  means  and  human  devotion  could  do  so,  her  pas- 
sage to  the  grave  who  had  so  tenderly  plucked  away  the 
thorns  from  their  own  path  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Days  passed  over ;  days  so  long  and  so  heavy  that  it 
seemed  as  though  Time  had  paused  in  order  to  prolong  the 
trial ;  and  still  Gertrude  and  Frederic  watched  unwearily 
beside  what  they  knew  to  be  the  bed  of  death.  No  tear 
escaped  them  during  the  brief  and  rare  intervals  of  con- 
sciousness which  enabled  the  sufferer  to  recognise  and  to 
acknowledge  their  devotion ;  it  was  only  amid  the  fierce 
and  fevered  paroxysms  of  delirium  that  they  indulged 
themselves  in  an  outpouring  of  the  anguish  by  which  they 
were  consumed,  or  suffered  themselves  to  be  overcome  and 
prostrated  by  the  melancholy  prospect  before  them. 

Even  the  hopeful  words  of  their  friendly  physician  had 
ceased  to  greet  them  during  his  frequent  visits,  nor  did  the 
anxious  cloud  upon  his  brow  tend  to  re-assure  their  sinking 
spirits.  Never  absent  for  an  instant  from  the  sick  room, 
save  when  they  singly  snatched  a  scant  and  hasty  meal  in 
the  adjoining  chamber  ;  driven  even  into  this  momentary 
desertion  of  their  charge  by  the  express  injunction  of  Dr. 
Collins,  who  strenuously  interdicted  the  useless  and  dan- 
gerous risk  of  swallowing  food  in  an  infected  atmosphere, 
they  became  ere  long  careless  and  almost  unconscious  of  ail 
beyond  the  influence  of  their  own  sorrow. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  increasing  paleness  and  languor 
of  his  cousin  struck  Mortimer  with  a  new  terror,  and  he 
anxiously  implored  her  to  retire  to  her  own  apartment, 
were  it  merely  for  an  hour,  in  order  to  secure  a  less 
troubled  slumber  than  that  which  she  had  hitherto  taken 
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upon  her  chair ;  but  Gertrude  only  shook  her  head  with 
mournful  resolution. 

"No,  no,  dear  Frederic,"  she  murmured,  ''I  shall  not 
long  be  called  upon  to  watch  ;  leave  me  to  my  vigil.  Am 
I  not  also  her  child  ?  And  would  you  deprive  me  of  per- 
haps the  last  sorrowful,  but  still  deep  happiness  that  I 
may  ever  know  in  this  world  1" 

And  Mortimer,  whose  wretchedness  would  have  been 
almost  intolerable  had  he  been  called  upon  to  endure  it 
alone,  could  only  press  her  hand  with  affectionate  gratitude, 
and  murmur  out  his  low-voiced  but  fervent  thanks. 

And  so  they  sat  side  by  side  for  hours,  listening  to  the 
meaningless  words  which  at  times  fell  upon  their  ears,  full 
of  tenderness  and  anxiety,  and  with  which  their  names 
were  constantly  associated,  or  watching  for  a  lucid  interval 
in  which  they  might  once  more  catch  a  glance  of  recogni- 
tion ;  and  whenever,  for  an  instant,  the  attention  of  Fre- 
deric strayed  from  his  suffering  mother  to  his  devoted 
cousin,  he  saw  her  with  her  eyes  eagerly  and  earnestly 
fixed  upon  the  convulsed  features  of  her  beloved  protec- 
tress ;  faint  from  weakness,  but  still  strong  in  the  courage 
of  her  love. 

Frederic,  too,  was  ever  ready  and  active  when  his  services 
were  claimed,  but  he  could  not,  like  Gertrude,  foresee  the 
necessity  of  action.  He  guessed  not  when  the  pillow  be- 
came uneasy  to  the  aching  head,  nor  when  the  parched 
lips  needed  the  refreshing  moisture.  At  times  he  over- 
looked, in  his  own  sorrow,  the  precise  moment  at  which 
the  sustaining  draught  should  be  administered,  or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sufferer  changed  ;  but  the  watchful  perception 
of  Gertrude  never  slumbered  ;  and  he  saw  with  wondering 
delight  the  expression  of  relief  which,  even  amid  her  pangs, 
passed  over  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  as  the 
gentle  tendance  of  the  watchful  girl  freed  her  from  some 
unseen  suffering. 

All  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  Gertrude, 
had  she  not,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  dayr,  been  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  her  beloved  aunt  was  unconscious  of  all 
which  took  place  about  her  ;  that  she  did  not  recognise  her 
as  she  hung  over  her  pillow,  to  murmur  in  her  ear  the 
accents  of  tendei*ness ;  and  that  even  the  strong  clasp  of 
the  fevered  hand  betokened  pain  instead  of  affection. 

H 
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At  the  termination  of  a  week,  the  friendly  physician, 
having  requested  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Mortimer, 
feelingly  but  definitively  assured  him,  that  all  hope  of 
saving  his  patient  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  conceived  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  prepare  her  son  for  an  event  which  would 
in  all  probability  take  place  within  a  very  few  hours. 

"I  am  aware,  my  dear  sir,"  he  concluded,  as  he  wrung 
the  hand  of  the  young  man  with  a  sympathy  which  was 
evidently  sincere,  "  that  your  respected  parent  has  no 
worldly  matters  to  arrange,  for,  with  her  well  regulated 
mind,  she  was  incapable  of  deferring  the  performance  of 
so  serious  a  duty ;  and  it  is  this  conviction  which  consoles 
me  under  the  apprehension  that  she  may  depart  without 
one  lucid  interval  sufficiently  long  or  complete  to  enable 
her  to  follow  up  any  definite  idea.  That  she  may,  how- 
ever, recover  the  necessary  consciousness  to  recognise  those 
about  her  I  believe  to  be  highly  probable,  and  to  this  pros- 
pect we  must  therefore  endeavour  to  confine  our  hope. 
But  I  should  reproach  myself  hereafter  were  I  not  at  this 
moment  frankly  to  declare  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
her  sufferings  will  soon  be  at  an  end  ;  and  so  thoroughly 
am  I  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  I  shall  not  again  leave  the 
house  until  all  is  over,  but  will  remain  in  the  breakfast- 
room  with  Mr.  Nottingham,  whom  I  have  requested  to  be 
prepared  with  such  restoratives  as  may  be  deirable,  either 
for  the  poor  sufferer  herself,  or  for  Miss  Mortimer,  who,  in 
her  present  worn  and  weak  state,  will  not  fail  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  shock  which  awaits  her." 

For  a  time  Mortimer  was  silent,  overcome  by  the  anguish 
of  his  feelings  ;  but  at  length  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  in- 
quire if  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  induce  his  cousin  to 
leave  the  sick  room  before  the  awful  moment  arrived,  and 
thus  spare  her  the  pang  of  witnessing  the  last  struggle. 

"  You  will  undoubtedly  do  well  to  make  the  trial,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  but  I  fear  that  you  will  not  succeed.  In  the 
hour  of  sorrow  your  admirable  cousin  appears  to  have  no 
recollection  of  self.  I  remember  her  on  a  former  melan- 
choly occasion  ;  and  even  amid  my  own  regret  for  one  of 
the  most  valued  friends  I  ever  had,  I  could  not  repress  my 
astonishment  and  respect  at  her  courageous  and  devoted 
conduct.  Depend  upon  it,  that  throughout  this  new  trial, 
therefore,  she  will  not  be  less  true  to  herself,  although  I 
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fear  that  her  sufferings  will  be  even  more  acute,  for  no  child 
ever  loved  a  parent  more  affectionately  than  she  has  loved 
her  aunt.  And  now  go,  my  dear  young  friewd,  I  will  not 
detain  you  another  instant  from  your  post.  Should  my 
presence  become  necessary,  you  can  summon  me  on  the 
instant ;  but  until  it  is  so  I  will  not  intrude  upon  the 
sacredness  of  your  sorrow." 

Mortimer  obeyed,  but  his  limbs  almost  failed  as  he  again 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  approached  what  was  so  soon  to 
be  the  chamber  of  death.  When  he  entered  he  saw  Ger- 
trude upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  with  her  face  con- 
cealed in  the  coverlet ;  but  as  she  detected  his  stealthy 
step  she  raised  her  head,  and  looked  eagerly  and  in- 
quiringly towards  him. 

"What  had  Dr.  Collins  to  communicate  ?"  she  asked  in 
a  low  whisper,  as  her  cousin  reached  her  side. 

"His  apprehensions  for  your  own  health,  my  dear  Ger- 
trude, and  his  desire  that  I  should  induce  you  to  retire  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  your  own  room." 

"Ha!  Is  it  so?  Must  it  be  so  soon?"  exclaimed  the 
poor  girl,  wringing  her  hands  in  agony.  "  And  he  would 
ask  me  to  leave  her  ?  But  perhaps  it  was  right  that  he 
should  do  so— a  duty  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
— he  meant  well,  I  know.  But  you,  Frederic,  you,  her 
son,  will  not  echo  such  a  wish.  She  will  yet  recognise  me; 
I  feel  that  she  will — and  I  would  not  lose  that  last  look, 
that  last  smile,  for  all " 

She  could  add  no  more ;  and,  suffocated  by  her  sup- 
pressed sobs,  she  once  more  dropped  her  head  upon  the 
bed ;  while  Mortimer,  as  he  hung  over  her,  attempted  no 
further  argument,  convinced  that  all  interference  upon  such 
a  point  must  prove  ineffectual. 

Two  more  dreary  hours  went  by,  twilight  was  rapidly 
shedding  additional  gloom  over  the  sick  chamber,  and  still 
Mrs.  Mortimer  lay  in  a  state  of  torpor,  disturbed  only  by 
the  violent  and  unnatural  labouring  of  her  breath,  and  the 
spasmodic  convulsions  of  her  limbs,  when  suddenly  she 
opened  her  heavy  eyes,  and  looking  earnestly  into  the 
gloom,  feebly  articulated,  "Frederic  —  Gertrude  —  where 
are  my  children  ?" 

In  an  instant  they  were  at  her  side. 

h  2 
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"My  own  dear  ones !"  she  again  gasped  out,  "come 
nearer — nearer." 

They  instinctively  sank  upon  their  knees,  and  each  took 
one  of  her  wasted  hands  in  silence. 

"We  part — part  for  ever!"  continued  the  trembling 
voice;  "  the  world  is  passing  from  me — in  peace;"  and 
then,  bringing  together  the  hands  which  clasped  her  own, 
she  added  with  increased  difficulty,  "  Heaven  bless  you 
both — both,  my  own  ones, — my  children :  I  have  had  a 
fearful  dream — but  it  was  no  more  than  a  dream — I  see, 
and  feel  its  falsehood.  Embrace  me,  both  of  you— both  at 
once — let  me  die  in  the  blessed  conviction  that " 

What  she  would  have  added  they  knew  not,  for  she 
spoke  no  more  ;  another  earnest  gaze,  another  beaming 
and  happy  smile,  and  the  kindly  spirit  passed  into  that  rest 
which  was  never  again  to  be  broken  upon  earth. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


All  was  indeed  over.  There  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  exertion — no  longer  anything  to  hope  or  fear.  The 
darkened  windows,  the  noiseless  tread,  and  the  deep  still- 
ness of  the  house  of  death,  had  succeeded  to  the  tumul- 
tuous feelings,  the  weary  vigils,  and  the  agonising  suspense 
of  the  previous  week,  and,  for  a  time,  Mortimer  experienced 
that  frightful  void  of  heart  which  appears  to  the  survivor  as 
though  it  shut  out  all  human  sympathies,  and  is  destined 
to  be  eternal. 

But  although  he  sorrowed,  and  sorrowed  deeply,  the 
despair  of  Gertrude  was  still  more  intense.  JNo  tears  came 
to  her  relief;  her  feelings  appeared  to  be  annihilated ;  and 
she  sat  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  un- 
conscious of  all  that  passed  about  her.  In  this  moral 
prostration  there  was  no  shade  of  self;  she  did  not  remem- 
ber that  she  was  now  indeed  an  orphan,  penniless  and 
homeless,  who  must  hereafter  battle  for  every  foot  of  way 
which  she  made  upon  the  world's  path,  or  that  she  pos- 
sessed no  other  affection  upon  earth  to  replace  that  which 
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she  had  lost:  her  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  the  one 
great  grief  of  her  bereavement. 

For  hours  each  day  she  sat  beside  the  pale,  motionless 
corpse,  herself  as  pale  and  almost  as  motionless ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  morning  of  the  burial  that  she  was  aroused  into 
more  demonstrative  suffering.  Then,  indeed,  the  flood- 
gates of  her  grief  were  opened,  and,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Dr.  Collins,  she  speedily  wept  and  exhausted  herself  into 
a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  which  rendered  her  insensible 
to  the  departure  of  the  funeral  train,  and  calmed  the  appre- 
hensions which  lie  had  begun  to  entertain  of  the  results  of 
her  immeasureable  and  silent  agony. 

On  his  return  he  found  her  calmer.  She  even  answered 
his  inquiries  and  consented  to  see  her  cousin,  although  her 
lip  trembled  as  she  complied  with  the  suggestion ;  nor 
could  she,  when  he  approached  and  took  her  hand,  articu- 
late one  word  of  welcome  or  condolence.  Frederic  was 
deeply  affected,  and  for  a  time  even  forgot  his  own  sorrow 
in  an  attempt  to  soothe  that  of  the  fair  and  fragile  creature 
before  him.  Theirs  was  a  common  grief,  and  each  read 
the  heart  of  the  other  without  the  help  of  words ;  while  it 
was  evident  that,  the  meeting  once  over,  they  felt  consola- 
tion in  the  presence  of  each  other  ;  and  the  worthy  doctor, 
satisfied  of  the  judiciousness  of  his  arrangement,  forced 
Mortimer  gently  into  a  chair,  and  then  quietly  retired  from 
the  room. 

For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  save  the  low  sobs  of  the 
faithful  Roberts,  whose  services,  being  ended  about  her 
beloved  mistress,  had  been  silently  and  zealously  trans- 
ferred to  her  niece  ;  but,  ere  long,  the  affectionate  whispers 
of  Mortimer  broke  upon  the  stillness,  and  were  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  tears  of  his  dejected  listener  as  they  wept 
together  over  their  mutual  bereavement. 

It  was  not,  however,  uni.il,  in  the  utter  solitude  of 
night,  she  could  brood  over  her  anguish  uncontrolled,  that 
Gertrude  felt  the  full  force  of  her  loss,  and  even  ventured 
to  glance  at  a  future  which  to  her  was  fraught  with  terror. 

So  long  as  even  the  inanimate  remains  of  her  aunt  had 
continued  in  the  house  she  had  been  less  isolated  in  spirit ; 
but  now  all  was  gone ;  she  could  not  even  cling  to  the 
senseless  clay ;  the  grave  had  claimed  its  tenant,  and  her 
work  of  love  was  ended. 
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For  several  succeeding  days  Mortimer  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  his  cousin ;  nor  did  he  once  quit  the  house  save 
when,  with  Gertrude  leaning  feebly  upon  his  arm,  he  spent 
a  short  time  in  the  grounds ;  and  thus,  although  the 
stricken  girl  would  not  have  admitted  even  to  herself  that 
it  could  be  so,  she  was  almost  happy.  Never  had  Frederic 
been  so  gentle,  so  affectionate  ;  and  when  she  occasionally 
endeavoured  to  speak  of  her  future  plans,  he  silenced  her 
by  asking  if  she  were  indeed  weary  of  her  home  that  she 
should  seek  another. 

This  state  of  things  was  not,  howerer,  fated  to  last. 
During  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  several  letters  had 
been  delivered  to  her  son  from  Sybil ;  but,  with  the  morbid 
feeling  peculiar  to  heavy  grief,  he  had  shrunk  from  open- 
ing them  while  she  was  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness ; 
nor  could  he  even  reconcile  himself  to  do  so  until  the  first 
bitterness  of  his  regret  had  passed  over. 

Time,  however,  soon  produced  its  effect.  The  elasticity 
of  the  human  mind  is  proverbial,  and  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow  will  endure  for  ever. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  Mortimer  could  not 
live  without  feeling  himself  beloved,  and  this  craving  for  an 
undivided  and  absorbing  devotion  naturally  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Sybil,  when  he  began  to  marvel  how  he  could 
have  suffered  her  letters  to  remain  unopened.  He  shrank 
from  admitting,  even  to  himself,  that  the  last  words  of  his 
mother  had  borne  a  reference  to  Miss  Delamere  by  no 
means  favourable  to  his  passion,  and  that  she  had  eventu- 
ally expired  under  a  delusion  which  his  future  conduct 
would,  in  all  probability,  negative;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
certain  that  those  very  words  had  tended  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  to  influence  him  in  leaving  the  letters  so  long 
unread. 

That  he  was  once  more  acting  ungenerously  towards  his 
cousin  he  never  reflected ;  for,  intent  only  on  proving  his 
gratitude  for  her  devotion  to  his  mother,  he  forgot  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  his  engagement  to  Sybil,  and  might  pos- 
sibly misconstrue  the  nature  of  attentions  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  unaccustomed,  and  unconsciously,  even  to  her- 
self, repay  them  with  feelings  which  he  had  no  desire  to 
awaken. 

Thus  it  was  with  no  compunction  as  regarded  Gertrude 
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that,  having  at  length  succeeded  in  silencing,  even  if  he 
could  not  entirely  subdue,  the  upbraiding  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  letters  which  had 
been  so  long  accumulating,  and,  as  he  did  so,  Sybil  rose 
before  him  in  all  her  beauty  and  in  all  her  love ;  while,  as 
she  wrote  admirably,  the  spell  deepened  as  he  advanced  in 
his  task,  until  he  felt  his  breast  bound  and  his  brow  flush 
with  happiness. 

Not  even  his  apparent  neglect  had  been  able  to  chill  the 
warm  outpourings  of  a  heart  which  he  felt  to  be  all  his  own. 
Like  her,  he  forgot  the  sufferings  of  his  desolate  and 
orphan  cousin.  Like  her,  he  peopled  the  world  with  one* 
all-sufficing  object,  and,  like  her,  he  felt  that,  although  the 
cup  of  bitterness  had  been  lifted  to  his  lips,  life  could  still 
offer  a  brighter  and  a  better  draught. 

All  the  past  as  regarded  Sybil  came  back  fresh  and 
glowing  to  his  memory,  and,  while  he  refolded  the  letters, 
he  breathed  deeply,  like  one  who  had  cast  off  a  heavy 
weight  of  care  ;  and  hastily,  but  scrupulously,  securing  his 
newly-found  treasure,  he  left  his  room,  and  proceeded  to 
the  sunny  summer-parlour,  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
hours  of  happiness  in  her  society.  There  he  felt  that  he 
could  more  fully  appreciate  the  transport  of  being  beloved, 
for  there  every  spot  and  every  object  was  replete  with 
memories  of  her  grace,  her  wit,  and  her  accomplishments. 

As  the  miser  gazes  enrapt  upon  his  treasure,  so  did 
Mortimer  linger  over  each  and  all  of  these — for  each  and 
all  told  of  her  who  had  become  to  him  the  universe ;  and 
he  wras  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  employment  that  he 
continued  unconscious  of  an  arrival  until  the  door  of  the 
apartment  opened,  and  Sybil  herself  stood  before  him. 

For  an  instant  he  remained  motionless,  for  the  deep 
mourning  dress  of  Miss  Delamere  jarred  upon  the  current 
of  his  thoughts,  and  almost  brought  with  it  a  sensation  of 
remorse  ;  but  the  feeling  lasted  scarcely  a  moment  beneath 
the  soft  and  sympathising  smile  of  his  visitor  »nd  the 
tearful  accent  in  which  she  murmured,  as  she  advanced 
towards  him  with  extended  hand, 

"  My  poor  Frederic!  And  do  I  indeed  see  you  thus— 
the  mere  shadow  of  your  former  self?  Had  you  then  so 
utterly  forgotten  the  future  in  the  present?  Did  no 
thought  of  Sybil  and  of  her  anxieties  induce  you  to  be 
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more  careful  of  your  health  than  I  read  in  your  pale  cheek 
and  your  heavy  eye  than  you  have  been  1  But  I  will  not 
reproach  you — no,  not  even  for  a  silence  which  has  wrung 
my  heart,  although  it  has  never  weakened  my  trust  in 
your  affection." 

"  My  own  kind  Sybil,"  murmured  Mortimer,  ns  he  drew 
her  to  his  heart,  and  she  suffered  her  head  to  rest  for  an 
instant  upon  his  shoulder,  "talk  not  to  me  of  the  past; 
you  are  here,  and  to  me  you  are  all  in  all.  But  you  know 
not,  you  cannot  guess,  all  that  I  have  felt  and  suffered." 

"You  deceive  yourself,"  was  the  reply ;  "and  it  is  in 
order  to  induce  you  to  break  through  the  melancholy  asso- 
ciations by  which  you  are  now  surrounded  that  I  am  here. 
My  visit  is,  as  I  need  scarcely  say,  ostensibly  to  your 
cousin ;  but  you  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  this  early 
advent  is  caused  by  a  deeper  and  a  dearer  anxiety.  Frederic, 
you  must  no  longer  remain  under  this  roof.  The  constant 
sight  of  objects  familiar  to  you  in  other  times  and  under 
other  circumstances  will  tend  to  render  your  melancholy 
morbid  and  unnatural." 

"I  know  and  feel  the  truth  of  all  that  you  advance, 
Sybil,"  said  Mortimer,  mournfully,  "and  gladly,  most 
gladly,  would  I  act  upon  your  suggestion ;  but  you  forget 
that  I  am  not  free ;  that  my  poor  cousin  is  still  too  weak 
to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  a  removal ;  and  that  I  cannot 
abandon  her  in  a  sorrow  which  has  been  induced  by  me  and 
mine." 

A  slight  colour  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Miss  Delamere,  and 
her  fine  brow  contracted  for  a  moment ;  but  it  was  with 
even  greater  gentleness  that  in  the  next  instant  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  those  of  her  companion,  and  said,  slowly  and 
emphatically,  "  It  is  you,  Frederic,  who  forget  the  ready 
comments  of  a  censorious  world ;  and,  although  I  know 
that  for  yourself  you  could  despise  them,  yet  have  you  no 
right  to  disregard  their  probable  effect  upon  your  cousin. 
You  may  tell  me,  in  your  turn,  that  I  have  disregarded 
them  in  my  own  person,  and  of  this  I  am  aware;  for  not 
even  the  presence  of  Miss  Mortimer  under  your  roof  may 
to  some  appear  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  thus  venturing  to 
visit  a  house  which  has  no  longer  a  mistress ;  but  there 
are  feelings  which  place  us  beyond  such  considerations, 
nor  do  I  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  have  been  swayed  bv 
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these.  I  could  not  know  you  to  be  unhappy,  and  sacrifice 
the  joy  of  telling  you  how  deeply  I  sympathised  in  your 
sorrow  by  any  paltry  fear  of  misconstruction ;  and  I  had 
been  for  so  long  a  time  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  seeing 
you  that  I  cast  from  me  every  other  thought  than  that  of 
the  delight  of  blending  my  tears  with  yours.  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  seeing  you  myself;  of  convincing  you  that  in 
losing  your  estimable  mother  you  had  not  lost  all ;  and  so 
long  as  you  recognise  and  appreciate  my  motives  I  am  care- 
less of  all  beside." 

"How  shall  I  ever  repay  you  for  such  affection?"  mur- 
mured Mortimer,  tenderly,  as  he  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips. 

"  By  listening  to  my  advice,"  replied  Miss  Delamere  ; 
"  by  looking  calmly  and  dispassionately  upon  your  position, 
and  by  admitting  the  reason  of  what  I  have  already  hinted. 
I  will  not  speak  further  of  yourself,  for  I  believe  you  to  be 
sufficiently  unselfish  to  feel  little  interest  upon  that  point ; 
but,  once  more,  remember  the  invidious  position  of  your 
cousin.  Young,  beautiful,  and,  as  one  who  was  very  dear 
to  you  never  concealed,  tenderly  attached  to  you,  do  you 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  she  can  thus  continue  alone  to 
share  your  home  and  to  absorb  your  attention  without  the 
greatest  risk  to  her  fair  fame  ?" 

"Who  would  dare?"  exclaimed  Mortimer,  with  a  kin- 
dling eye. 

"  Many,"  replied  his  companion,  steadily  ;  "  and  those 
even  among  your  most  intimate  associates.  I  feel  that  I 
give  you  pain,  my  dear  Frederic,  but  the  probe  of  the 
surgeon  is  frequently  the  only  cure.  You  are  misled  by  a 
false  chivalry." 

"  Sybil,"  interposed  her  listener,  "  Gertrude  has  no  other 
friend,  save  myself,  on  earth." 

"And  would  you  render  that  one  worse  than  power- 
less ?" 

"You  may  be  right,  but  I  love  her  as  a  brother.  How, 
then,  can  I  abandon  her  at  such  a  moment?" 

"  Simply  by  remembering  the  responsibility  of  your 
situation.  Miss  Mortimer  is  no  longer  a  child  ;  make  her 
the  judge  between  you." 

"  After  what  has  passed  I  feel  that  I  dare  not.  She  has 
already  too  much  cause  of  complaint  against  me." 
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"  And  do  you  believe  that  by  augmenting  that  cause  you 
can  acquit  yourself  in  her  eyes  ?  Need  1  say,  Frederic," 
and  again  a  shadow  passed  over  the  features  of  Miss  Dela- 
mere  of  more  than  dubious  expression — "need  I  explain  to 
you  how  gladly  I  would  have  offered  her  a  temporary 
home  at  The  Grange  had  I  not  been  conscious  that  I 
should  only  subject  myself  to  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  1 
Be  it  as  you  will,  however.  It  is  evident  that  I  have 
deceived  myself  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  your  interest 
in  your  cousin.  Since  you  cannot  part  from  her,  my  path 
is  plain.  I  am  once  more  taught  to  feel  how  greatly  I  over- 
rate the  affection  of  another  when  I  test  it  by  my  own." 

"  Sybil,  how  have  I  deserved  this  ?" 

"Forgive  me,  Frederic,  forgive  me!"  murmured  Miss 
Delamere,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  ;  "you  have  made 
me  very  wretched,  and  I  have  not  pride  enough  to  conceal 
my  disappointment." 

"  My  own  love !"  exclaimed  Mortimer,  as  he  clasped  her 
tenderly  to  his  to  heart,  "how  little  do  you  understand 
me!  When  you  entered  the  room  all  around  me  spoke 
only  of  yourself.  It  was  to  commune  with  your  image 
that  I  was  here.  Yes,  although  I  visited  for  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  my  mother  the  apartment  in  which  she 
the  most  delighted,  I  had  forgotten  all  save  you — all,  save 
the  hours  which  we  had  passed  together  on  the  same  spot. 
It  was  to  retrace  a  thousand  memories  of  yourself  that  I 
was  here.  Sybil,  you  are  my  world — the  very  essence  of 
my  being — but  I  lay  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  my 
cousin,  and  I  dare  not  even  seem  to  forget  its  amount." 

"  Yet  you  wilfully  risk  the  destruction  of  her  peace — 
and  mine." 

And  the  tears  of  Miss  Delamere  forced  a  passage 
through  her  fingers. 

"  Sybil,"  said  Mortimer,  unmanned  at  the  sight  of  her 
grief,  "  henceforward  I  can  have  no  will  but  yours.  Yet 
how  can  I  explain  an  absence  which  will  condemn  her  to 
perfect  solitude  in  a  house  so  lately  visited  by  death  ?  Will 
she  not  feel  my  departure  as  a  wanton  cruelty,  which  even 
her  indulgence  cannot  excuse  ?" 

"  Not  if  you  are  frank ;  not  if  you  sincerely  place  before 
her  yonr  real  motive." 

"Had  she  only  secured  another  home,"  said  Mortimer, 
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reluctantly  yielding  to  an  influence  against  which  he  was 
unequal  to  contend,  "  I  should  feel  less  hesitation  in  in- 
forming her  of  my  purpose ;  but,  save  myself,  poor 
Gertrude  possesses  only  one  or  two  very  distant  relatives, 
to  whom  she  is  utterly  unknown,  and  with  whom,  even 
should  they  consent  to  receive  her,  she  would  probably  be 
unhappy." 

"  What,  then,  are  your  future  plan,  regarding  her  ?" 
asked  Sybil,  suddenly  raising  her  head,  and  looking  stead- 
fastly towards  him. 

"  I  confess  that,  as  yet,  I  have  not  formed  any,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Then  listen  to  me,"  said  Miss  Delamere,  as  she  took 
his  hand,  and  met  his  eyes  with  a  smile.  "Both  Miss 
Mortimer  and  yourself  have  a  long  future  before  you,  into 
which  each  must  look  steadily  and  carefully.  You  owe 
her  much,  very  much ;  and  it  behoves  you  to  act  at  once 
with  generosity  and  prudence.  She  has  relatives,  you  say  : 
arrangements  may  therefore  easily  be  made  for  a  time, 
until  you  have  a  right,  consistently  and  irreproachably,  to 
offer  her  a  home  under  your  own  roof." 

"  Sybil,  forgive  me,"  exclaimed  Mortimer  passionately ; 
"  sorrow  has  made  me  weak  and  supine  ;  and  I  indeed 
require  your  guiding  affection.  You  are  right,  quite  right. 
I  am  wilfully  subjecting  poor  Gertrude  to  misconstruction. 
All  shall  be  done  as  you  suggest ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have 
long  years  before  me  in  which  I  may  be  able  to  prove  how 
deeply  I  feel  all  that  I  owe  her.  But  you  have  forgotten, 
dearest,  that  by  this  arrangement  you  are  also  banishing 
me  from  your  own  presence — sending  me  forth  a  wanderer 
without  a  beacon-light." 

The  eyes  of  Miss  Delamere  flashed,  and  her  bosom 
heaved ;  but  the  smile  was  bland  and  the  voice  steady,  in 
which  she  replied  : — 

"  Talk  not  of  me,  Frederic  ;  my  faith  in  your  affection 
will  suffice  until  the  departure  of  Miss  Mortimer  enables 
you  to  return  to  Westrum  ;  moreover,  we  have  a  great 
resource  in  a  perpetual  and  daily  correspondence.  And 
now  my  ungracious  task  is  ended.  My  visit  was  to  Miss 
Mortimer,  but  I  doubt  if  I  can  longer  await  her  coming  ; 
and  I  will,  therefore,  leave  alike  my  greeting  and  my  con- 
dolence in  your  hands." 
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"  And  what  more  leave  you,  Sybil  ?" 

"  My  heart,  mv  soul,  my  being :  trifle  not  with  the 
trust." 

"Dare  I  believe  so  much  ?" 

"  Mortimer,"  said  Miss  Delamere,  as  she  rose  to  depart, 
"  I  have  been  once  deceived,  and  my  life  nearly  paid  the  for- 
feit of  my  mistake  ;  and  yet  I  never  loved  him  as  I  love 
you.  Beware,  therefore,  if  I  am  dear  to  you ;  for  you  know 
not,  you  cannot  guess,  all  that  your  falsehood  would  in- 
volve." 

"  I  shall  never  know  it,"  whispered  her  companion,  as 
he  detained  her. 

"It  would  be,  at  best,  a  fearful  knowledge,"  said  Sybil 
with  a  slight  shudder  ;  "  may  it  be  spared  to  both  of  us!" 

And  so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Another  day  had  dawned  ;  and  the  cold  gray  light,  as  it 
slowly  spread  over  the  eastern  horizon,  fell  upon  the  kneel- 
ing figure  of  Gertrude  Mortimer,  who,  with  her  face  buried 
among  the  cushions  of  an  arm-chair  which  occupied  the 
deep  bay  of  the  window  of  her  sleeping  chamber,  had 
remained  throughout  the  whole  long  silent  night  motion- 
less, tearless,  and  almost  unconscious. 

With  the  image  of  Sybil  still  bright  before  him,  Fre- 
deric had  summoned  snilicient  resolution  to  point  out  to 
his  dismayed  and  astonished  listener  the  probable  results 
of  their  present  mode  of  life ;  and  his  representations, 
carefully  and  even  tenderly  as  they  were  made,  opened 
before  her  an  abyss  of  difficulty,  which,  in  her  innocence, 
she  had  never  apprehended. 

That  any  ungenerous  comment  could  be  elicited  by  her 
residence  in  the  dear  old  home  which  had  cradled  her 
childhood,  and  under  the  roof  of  a  cousin  who  to  her  was 
as  a  brother,  had  never  entered  into  her  imagination  ;  but 
now  the  veil  was  rent  away,  and  she  saw  all  the  wretched- 
ness of  her  fate.  It  was  true,  too  true,  that  she  had  no 
longer  a  right  to  feel  herself  the  natural  and  authorized 
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inmate  of  that  home — the  legitimate  companion  of  that 
cousin  ;  and  at  once  the  fearful  question  arose  in  her  mind, 
where,  then,  am  I  to  hide  my  sorrow?  From  whom  am  I 
to  look  for  sympathy  and  affection  ? 

Separated  at  an  early  age  from  all  the  relatives  of  her 
mother,  by  whom  her  very  existence  had  probably  been 
long  forgotten,  and  to  none  of  whom  she  could  now  be  an 
object  of  interest,  she  knew  not  where  she  could  apply  even 
for  shelter ;  and  although,  when  Mortimer  awakened  her 
to  the  truth,  he  had  been  careful  to  remind  her  that,  by 
the  will  of  her  deceased  aunt,  she  was  entitled  to  a  legacy 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  she  had  scarcely  heeded  the 
assurance.  As  she  had  heard  it  when  it  was  first  an- 
nounced to  her,  so  did  she  hear  it  now,  for  she  had  yet 
to  learn  the  importance  of  the  fact ;  and  the  only  impres- 
sion which  remained  upon  her  mind,  was  one  of  gratitude 
for  his  earnest  declaration  that,  let  her  dwell  where  she 
might,  she  would  ever  be  to  him  an  object  of  the  dearest 
interest,  whom  it  would  be  alike  his  pride  and  his  delight 
to  shield  from  every  trial. 

Poor  Gertrude !  To  her  the  past  and  the  future  were  alike 
a  blank  ;  while  the  present  was  fraught  only  with  pain  and 
difficulty. 

And  thus  they  had  parted  for  the  night,  both  depressed, 
both  irresolute  ;  but  with  what  different  feelings  !  Pained 
as  he  was,  alike  for  his  cousin  and  for  himself,  Mortimer 
was  still  able  to  relieve  his  anxiety  and  to  mitigate  his 
regret,  by  thoughts  of  Sybil,  and  visions  of  future  hap- 
piness :  while  the  poor  and  desolate  orphan  crept  to  her 
solitary  chamber  to  brood  in  silence  over  this  new  and 
unexpected  trial. 

Tears,  slow  and  bitter,  coursed  each  other  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  hours  passed  by  before  she  had  even  power  to 
think  ;  she  felt  her  misery,  but  she  could  not  analyse  it. 
At  length,  however,  this  mute  despair  exhausted  itself,  and 
a  clearer  perception  of  her  real  position  forced  itself  upon 
her  reason.  Her  wan  check  crimsoned  at  the  idea  of 
slander — slander,  connected  with  herself,  however  unde- 
served ;  and  she  tacitly  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  her 
immediate  separation  from  her  cousin. 

For  awhile  that  one  conviction  overpowered  her ;  nor  had 
she  ever  known  until  that  night  how  tenderly  and  exclu- 
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sively  she  loved  him.  She  knew  it  now,  however ;  now 
when  that  one  idea,  the  idea  of  living  no  longer  under  the 
same  roof — of  enjoying  no  longer  his  cherished  companion- 
ship, annihilated  all  beside. 

Then  came  another  transition  of  feeling ;  less  poignant 
perhaps,  but  still  more  frightful.  She  was  to  go  !  But 
where  ?  She  grasped  her  cold  forehead  with  her  burning 
hands,  and  tried  to  think.  What  a  waste  spread  wide  and 
blank  before  her !  She  could  not  remain  at  Westrum, 
where  she  must  witness  the  progress  of  her  cousin's  suit, 
and  hear  the  thrilling  peal  chime  out  the  moment  of  his 
marriage.  And  Westrum  had  hitherto  been  her  world  ; 
and  all  beyond  was  strange  and  new  to  her. 

Mortimer  was  her  last  surviving  relative  on  her  father's 
side,  and  thus  she  found  no  resting-place  for  her  weary 
heart,  where  she  would  willingly  have  sought  it.  Of  her 
mother's  family  she  knew  no  more  than  that  two  of  her 
relations  still  existed :  the  nearest  of  whom  was  a  brother, 
who  by  careful  perseverance  had  realised  a  handsome  for- 
tune, which,  by  his  unsocial  and  penurious  habits,  had 
been  yearly  increasing ;  but  whose  heart  had  long  been 
closed  against  all  his  connections. 

Gertrude  gasped  for  breath  as  she  recalled  to  her 
memory  all  that  she  had  heard  of  him  :  his  harsh  unkind- 
ness  to  her  consumptive  mother — his  insolent  neglect  of 
her  widowed  father — his  utter  abandonment  of  herself. 
To  Mr.  Sinclair  she  felt  that  she  could  make  no  appeal ; 
to  him  she  must  be  simply  an  object  of  grudging  charity : 
an  intrusive  and  unwelcome  dependent.  Of  Miss  Warring- 
ton, the  maiden  aunt  of  her  mother,  she  knew  little,  save 
that  she  dwelt  in  a  small  village  in  Devonshire,  where  she 
contrived  with  some  difficulty  to  make  a  very  confined  in- 
come suffice  for  her  limited  wants  ;  but  she  was  aware  that 
every  year  a  brief  and  formal,  although  kind,  letter  had 
arrived  at  Westrum  from  the  old  lady,  desiring  tidings  of 
her  own  welfare,  until  she  had  attained  the  age  of  woman- 
hood, when  these  periodical  inquiries  had  suddenly  ceased. 

All  this  was  bleak  enough  ;  and  the  timid  and  loving 
heart  of  Gertrude  shrank  tremblingly  before  the  bitter  trial 
of  re-awakening  a  long  dormant,  and  in  all  probability 
extinct  affection  in  the  bosom  of  an  aged  and  unknown 
relation,  of  whose  disposition,  habits,  and  prejudices,  she 
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was,  moreover,  utterly  ignorant.  Needy  as  she  was,  there 
was  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  she  would,  from 
motives  of  prudence,  decline  to  burden  herself  with  an 
inmate  who  could  do  little  towards  a  decrease  of  her  penury, 
and  who  might  prove  an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  com- 
fort ;  but  cheerless  and  unpromising  as  the  plan  appeared, 
it  was  that  upon  which  the  unhappy  girl  decided.  She 
felt  that  she  could  better  support  the  privations  of  poverty 
and  the  exactions  of  old  age,  even  although  rendered  doubly 
selfish  by  a  life  of  solitude,  than  the  insolent  intolerance  of 
purse-proud  and  heartless  vanity,  meting  out  its  benevolence 
with  a  scornful  lip  and  a  niggard  spirit. 

Thus  resolved,  the  orphan  rose  from  her  knees  ;  and, 
drawing  back  the  curtains  which  had  hitherto  shut  out  the 
daylight,  "seated  herself  calmly  and  tearlessly  at  her  desk. 
She  had  wept  over  the  past ;  she  shrank  from  dwelling 
upon  the  present ;  but  she  nerved  herself  bravely  against 
the  future. 

The  task  was,  nevertheless,  an  arduous  one,  for  she  had 
no  clue  by  which  to  guess  how  her  communication  would 
be  received.  She  felt  that  she  had  no  claim  upon  the 
kindness  of  the  lonely  old  lady,  and  she  said  so  with  the 
same  truthfulness  which  was  constantly  her  habit. 

Her  painful  task  ended  she  closed  the  letter,  once  more 
shut  out  the  light,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees, 
prayed  fervently  for  strength  to  meet  the  result  of  her 
application,  be  it  what  it  might ;  and  then,  calmed  and 
comforted,  she  slept,  and  for  a  time  forgot,  in  the  deep  and 
dreamless  slumber  of  exhaustion,  the  weight  of  sorrow  by 
which  she  was  bowed  almost  to  the  earth. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  cousins  again  met,  Gertrude 
summoned  sufficient  nerve  to  acquaint  Frederic  with  her 
decision  of  the  past  night ;  but  he,  who  had  found  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  paraphrase  the  reasonings  of  Sybil,  felt 
his  heart  sink  as  he  contemplated  the  actual  position  of  the 
orphan. 

"  You  are  too  hasty  in  your  arrangements,  my  dear 
Gertrude,"  he  said,  anxiously;  "as  although,  for  your  own 
sake,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  part  for  a  time,  it  is  by 
no  means  expedient  or  proper  that  you  should  quit  the 
home  of  your  childhood  with  a  haste  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  you  were  no  longer  a  welcome  inmate.     I  will 
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not  dwell  upon  my  ora  feelings  in  this  emergency — they 
are  too  painful ;  but  I  must  insist  that  you  are  just  to 
yourself.  You  do  not  know,  my  dear  cousin — and  Heaven 
grant  that  you  never  may ! — the  myriad  trials  of  poverty;  the 
wringing  misery  of  those  perpetual  and  soul-draining  expe- 
dients to  which  the  well-born  poor  are  subjected.  You 
cannot  share  the  privations  of  Miss  Warrington." 

"  I  care  not  for  poverty,"  observed  Gertrude,  forcing  a 
smile. 

"  Because  you  do  not  comprehend  it,"  replied  Mortimer, 
gravely ;  "nor  must  you  ever  do  so.  I  will  not  insult  you 
by  urging  my  right  upon  this  point ;  let  it  suffice  that  it 
ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  enforced.  Be  guided,  I  entreat 
of  you,  by  me.  In  the  first  place  do  not,  as  yet,  even 
dream  of  leaving  Westrum.  I  will  absent  myself  for  a 
time,  and  this  must  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant remarks." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  energetically.  "You 
shall  not  be  driven  from  your  home  for  my  sake." 

"  Will  you  not  yield  to  my  wishes,  Gertrude  ?  I  have 
already  much,  very  much,  with  which  to  reproach  myself; 
do  not  deepen  my  self-blame  by  showing  me  that  you  dis- 
regard my  advice.  Are  you  not  the  sister  of  my  adoption  ? 
Are  you  not " 

"Enough — enough,"  gasped  out  his  listener;  "be  your 
will  what  it  may  it  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  coldly,"  said  Mortimer,  with  emotion. 
"  Only  to  know  you  happy,  I  would  make  almost  any 
sacrifice.  Let  us,  then,  work  together  to  this  end,  for  it 
must  be  accomplished.  Why  do  you  not  claim  a  home — 
call  it  so,  if  you  will,  though  I  trust  soon  to  offer  you  one 
more  genial — why  do  you  not  claim  a  home  with  Mr. 
Sinclair?  He  was  the  brother  of  your  mother — your  own 
nearest  relation — and  under  his  roof  you  will,  at  least,  be 
secure  of  every  luxury  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed." 

"  1  dread  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  luxuries  which 
I  am  contented  to  forego." 

"  Do  uot  be  misled  by  what  may,  after  all,  prove  to  be  a 
false  apprehension.  We  have  not  communicated  with  him 
for  years,  and  time,  my  dear  Gertrude,  works  strange 
changes.  Your  uncle  is  a  solitary,  childless  man  ;  he  must 
have  passed  many  a  weary  hour,  even  amid  his  prosperity ; 
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and,  remember,  that  if  he  has  remained  silent  during  so 
many  years,  we,  on  our  side,  have  made  no  attempt  to 
dispel  that  silence.  It  may  be  that  he  will  thankfully 
receive  to  his  heart  the  child  of  his  only  sister,  and  should 
you  once  meet,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful.  In  any  case, 
you  owe  it,  both  to  yourself  and  him,  to  make  the  first 
appeal  to  his  affection." 

"I  will  do  so." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  compliance ;  but  let  it  be  done 
cautiously ;  do  not  permit  him  to  believe  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  his  acquiescence  for  a  home." 

"Upon  what  pretext  can  I,  then,  address  him?"  asked 
Gertrude,  almost  reproachfully.  Mortimer  buried  his  eyes 
in  his  hands,  and  remained  silent. 

"My  dear  Frederic,"  resumed  his  cousin,  with  a  com- 
posure which  grew  out  of  the  very  bitterness  of  her  anguish, 
"  whatever  I  do,  and  to  whomsoever  I  apply  in  my  ex- 
tremity, I  must  act  with  openness  and  honour.  I  have 
been  the  child  of  benevolence  almost  from  my  cradle  ;  and, 
although  the  hand  of  charity  has  hitherto  been  extended  to 
me  so  tenderly  that  I  have  never  felt  its  weight,  I  must 
now  learn  to  receive  the  bitterness  with  the  blessing,  and 
to  be  grateful  for  the  boon,  however  offered.  I  cannot 
approach  my  uncle  with  a  vain  sophistry  upon  my  lips  ;  I 
must  present  myself  as  I  am  ;  I  need  a  home,  and  it  is  from 
him  that  you  have  willed  for  me  to  ask  one.  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Sinclair  since  you  desire  it,  but  it  must  be  as  I  have 
written  to  Miss  Warrington ;  and  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  our  correspondence  will  soon  terminate." 

"  The  whole  affair  makes  me  wretched,"  murmured 
Mortimer.     "  I  feel  that  I  am  wrong,  and  yet " 

"Wherefore  accuse  yourself?"  asked  Gertrude,  affec- 
tionately. "You  have  acted  towards  me  with  the  frank 
and  upright  principle  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
you.  I  am  weak,  I  know ;  but  I  will  not  prove  unworthy 
of  you;  of  those " 

Tears  stopped  her  utterance,  and  Mortimer,  no  longer 
able  to  contend  with  his  emotion,  seized  his  hat  and  hurritd 
from  the  room. 

Much  had  passed  during  the  interview  that  was  soothing 
to  the  feelings  of  Gertrude,  but  nothing  which  had  lessened 
the  difficulties  of  her  position.     She  was  still  helpless  and 
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homeless,  and  the  new  task  which  had  devolved  upon  her 
of  addressing  Mr.  Sinclair  was  the  most  mortifying  trial  to 
which  she  had  been  yet  exposed. 

That  he  would  receive  her  as  an  inmate  she  did  not  for 
an  instant  anticipate,  and  she  consequently  felt  that  the 
suffering  was  gratuitous ;  but  it  was  Frederic's  desire  that 
she  should  at  least  offer  him  the  alternative,  and  she  was 
content  to  abide  by  his  directions.  The  letter  was,  there- 
fore, written  in  deep  sorrow,  but  with  perfect  resignation  ; 
and  the  days  which  necessarily  intervened  before  an  answer 
could  arrive  were  among  the  most  cruel  of  her  life. 

It  came,  however,  at  length,  and,  cold,  brief,  and  insult- 
ing as  it  was,  she  experienced  a  sensation  of  relief  on  find- 
ing that  he  definitely  declined  her  proposal.  He  was 
sorry,  he  said,  that  those  who  had  reared  her  as  that  most 
useless  of  all  created  beings,  a  fine  lady,  had  ultimately  left 
her  a  beggar,  although  such  a  climax  might  have  been 
expected,  and  it  could  not  be  rationally  anticipated  that  he, 
who,  from  motives  of  prudence,  had  remained  a  bachelor, 
would  voluntarily  encumber  himself  with  a  person  about 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  who  could  advance  no  claim 
upon  his  kindness.  He  wished  her  well,  and  warned  her 
to  be  prepared  for  mortifications  and  trials  of  all  sorts, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  her,  situated  as  she  was, 
to  avoid  ;  but  he  hoped  that,  by  humility  and  industry, 
supposing  that  she  possessed  any  talent  sufficiently  useful 
to  be  turned  to  account,  she  might  ultimately  be  able  to 
make  her  way  in  the  world.  And  this  was  all.  There  was 
no  word  of  sympathy,  no  sentence  of  encouragement.  The 
gulf  between  them  yawned  wider  and  blacker  than  ever, 
and  she  had  no  refuge  save  in  the  compassion  of  the  poor 
and  solitary  Miss  Warrington. 

Mortimer  had  awaited  the  reply  of  Mr.  Sinclair  before 
he  left  Wcslrum,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  indig- 
nation that  he  perused  it.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hasten 
to  town,  in  order  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  cold-hearted 
worshipper  of  Mammon,  and  to  impress  upon  him  the 
unworthiness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  responsible  position 
in  which  he  stood  towards  his  last  surviving  relative ;  but 
from  this  measure  he  was  dissuaded  by  Gertrude  herself, 
who  meekly  represented  that  her  uncle  was  fully  borne  out 
in  his  assertion  that  she  had  no  claim  upon  him,  save  that 
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which  his  own  heart  might  have  afforded  her,  and  who 
declared  her  willingness  rather  to  suffer  any  privation  than 
to  intrude  herself  again  upon  his  notice. 

Mortimer  argued  in  vain ;  for  once  his  cousin  was 
resolute.  The  very  extremity  of  her  position  had  nerved 
her  with  a  factitious  courage. 

"  I  have  still  a  hope,"  she  said,  forcing  back  the  tears 
which  rose  to  her  burning  eyelids;  "I  have  still  one 
relative  who  may  feel  for  my  orphan  state,  and  with 
whom  I  shall  be  safe  from  the  comments  of  the  idle  and 
the  malevolent.  My  tastes  are  simple,  for  I  have  never 
forgotten  that  I  was  indebted  for  all  the  blessings  by 
which  my  youth  has  been  surrounded  to  the  goodn.ess  of 
others ;  and  thus  I  have  taught  myself  to  comprehend 
that  I  might  one  day  be  called  upon  to  resign  them. 
Go,  then,  in  peace,  my  dear  cousin,  and  rest  satisfied 
that,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  shall  soon  be  enabled  to 
send  you  an  assurance  that  your  anxiety  upon  my 
account  may  cease." 

"  Could  I  but  see  any  means  by  which  your  departure 
from  hence  might  be  rendered  unnecessary,"  broke  in 
Mortimer. 

"There  are  none,  and  I  ought  earlier  to  have  foreseen 
the  necessity  of  my  removal ;  nor  can  I  find  any  excuse 
for  my  want  of  prudence,  save  in  my  ignorance  of  society 
and  the  extent  of  my  mental  suffering.  Now,  however, 
all  is  clear  to  me ;  and,  for  my  sake  and  your  own,  it 
must  no  longer  be  deferred.  By  to-morrow's  post  I 
shall  forward  my  letter  to  Miss  "Warrington ;  and,  should 
that  fail,  I  must  learn  to  suffice  to  myself." 

"You  do  not  comprehend  the  trials  of  which  you  talk 
with  so  much  calmness." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  the  poor  girl,  sadly;  "but  it  is 
a  knowledge  which  will  soon  be  acquired,  and  must  be 
accepted  with  philosophy.  And  nowr  let  us  rather  speak 
of  your  departure.  Like  my  letter,  you  must  leave 
"Westrum  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  better  able  in  solir 
tude  to  arrange  my  plans  and  brace  myself  to  whatever 
nece-sity  may  arise." 

"Toil  will  write  to  me  frequently  —  daily,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  T  can  scarcely  promise  so  much,  but  directly  that  I 
have  anything  to  tell,  you  shall  hear  from  me.     And  now, 

i2 
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Frederic,  let  us  part  at  once  ;  you  have  much  to  arrange, 
and  your  time  is  short.  I,  too,  need  rest.  To-morrow 
we  shall  meet  again  before  your  departure ;  and,  mean- 
while, we  do  hut  unnerve  each  other." 

"  Tou  are  perhaps  right,"  said  Mortimer,  irresolutely ; 
"  and  yet " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  cousin,  if  you  would  spare 
me,"  murmured  Gertrude,  almost  inarticulately,  and 
Frederic  attempted  no  further  expostulation ;  hut,  draw- 
ing the  drooping  girl  to  his  bosom,  and  pressing  his  lips 
to  her  pale  brow,  he  gently  replaced  her  upon  her  seat, 
and  left  the  room. 

As  he  disappeared  she  swept  back  her  dishevelled  hair, 
fixed  a  long  look  of  anguish  upon  her  mourning  dress, 
and  then,  bowing  her  head  upon  her  hands,  remained 
motionless. 

She  felt  like  one  in  a  frightful  dream  ;  all  about  her 
appeared  unreal ;  the  floor  rocked  beneath  her  feet ;  and 
old  familiar  objects  wore  a  strange  aspect  that  chilled  her 
to  the  very  heart.  She  almost  doubted  her  identity — and 
yet  it  vvas  all  too  true  ;  the  dimness  of  her  vision  passed 
away ;  and  the  truth,  the  frightful  truth,  stood  cold  and 
bare  before  her. 

Slowly,  but  steadily,  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  for 
awhile  her  hand  wandered  over  the  thousand  cherished 
trifles  that  were  strown  upon  the  table  before  her.  Her 
eyes  were  tearless,  and  her  lip  never  quivered.  Hers 
was  the  very  desolation  of  the  spirit  to  which  tears  are 
refused ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

'My  dear  Niece, — 

"You  have  acted  prudently  and  properly.  You  can- 
not, and  must  not,  remain  one  day  longer  than  is  absolutely 
indispensable  under  the  same  roof  with  your  unmarried 
cousin.  A  young  woman's  reputation  is  like  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  people  are  ready  enough  to  scrawl  upon 
it  when  they  can. 
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"I  am  glad,  for  your  own  sake,  that  Mrs.  Mortimer  has 
behaved  so  handsomely,  for  there  is  no  blessing  like  inde- 
pendence. It  has  been  the  comfort  of  my  own  life,  that  I 
am  independent  of  every  body. 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  not  a  beauty — I  detest  beauties — 
and  that  you  are  not  a  gad-about ;  I  never  go  out  except 
to  church ;  and  not  often  even  there,  owing  to  my  deaf- 
ness. If  you  are  notable  we  shall  get  on  famously  to- 
gether, for  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  usefuls;  and  where 
people  are  not  over  rich  they  must  be  managing. 

"  I  have  given  orders  to  have  all  prepared  for  you,  so 
you  will  have  no  trouble  when  you  arrive,  and  will  have 
time  to  look  round. 

"  Drop  me  a  line  to  say  when  I  may  expect  you  ;  and 
keep  up  your  spirits,  for  I  have  long  learnt  the  folly  of 
fretting  for  what  cannot  be  mended. 

"  Travel  as  cheaply  as  you  can  ;  money  spent  upon  the 
road  leaves  nothing  to  show  for  it,  and  is  waste  at  best- 
When  I  travelled  I  always  carried  a  provision  basket,  ana 
found  it  a  great  saving. 

"As  we  shall  so  soon  meet,  I  shall  reserve  all  further 
advice  for  future  occasions  ;  and  only  add,  with  my  re- 
spects to  your  cousin,  that  I  am, 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Martha  Warrington. 

"  P.S.  I  open  my  letter  to  bid  you  wrap  up  carefully 
Sore  throats  are  easily  caught  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

Gertrude  gasped  for  breath.  She  had  once  more  a 
home,  and  she  was  thankful.  It  is  true  that  a  few  words 
of  consolation  and  sympathy  would  have  cheered  her 
shrinking  spirit ;  but  there  was  at  least  kindness  in  the 
cpriet  and  matter-of-course  manner  in  which  her  unknown 
relative  had  at  once  opened  her  house,  if  not  her  heart. 

She  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  she  resolved  to 
obey  the  directions  of  her  new  monitress  to  the  letter. 
Earnestly,  therefore,  she  commenced  her  simple  prepara- 
tions. Everything  that  she  possessed  she  owed  to  the 
generosity  of  her  departed  aunt ;  and  now,  when  she  was 
p.bout  to  quit  for  ever  the  home  of  her  lost  happiness,  she 
felt  as  though  her  ownership  in  all  had  ceased. 

In  vain  did  the  weeping  Roberts  entreat  and  expostulate; 
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Gertrude  was  firm.  One  by  one  she  rejected  the  prof- 
fered elegances  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  call  her 
own,  replacing  each  in  its  proper  position,  and  scrupulously 
refusing  to  herself  the  gratification  of  retaining  the  most 
trifling  object  not  absolutely  necessary  to  her  personal 
comfort. 

At  length  all  was  ready :  the  modest  packages  were 
made ;  the  chaise  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  county 
town,  whence  the  coach  in  which  she  was  to  travel  to  her 
destination  took  its  departure,  was  ordered  for  the  morrow; 
and  then,  and  only  then,  she  sat  down  to  acquaint  Mortimer 
with  her  proceedings.  To  have  done  so  earlier  would  have 
been  to  summon  him  home  only  to  renew  a  parting  which 
to  her  had  already  been  a  trial  almost  beyond 'her  strength; 
to  have,  perhaps,  subjected  herself  to  receive  him  as  her 
companion  during  the  journey,  and  thus  to  have  prolonged 
her  suffering,  and  incurred  the  risk  of  exciting  the  displea- 
sure of  Miss  Warrington,  who  had  evidently  been  unpre- 
pared for  such  an  arrangement.  \^ 

For  the  last  time  she  wandered  in  silence  and  sorrow 
about  the  grounds  ;  and  for  the  last  time  she  flung  herself 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed  upon  which  her  loved  pro- 
tectress had  so  lately  lain  stretched  in  death.  Then  came 
the  parting  with  the  old  and  attached  servants,  who  had 
known  and  loved  her  from  her  childhood ;  and  she  had  to 
part  from  one  and  all  with  a  closed  hand  ;  but  she  meekly 
explained  her  inability  to  repay  their  affection  by  aught 
save  words  and  wishes,  for  which  they  blessed  her  as  she 
fvent ;  and  she  at  length  flung  herself  into  the  chaise,  and, 
drawing  down  the  blinds,  wept  unrestrainedly,  as  she  was 
borne  away  from  her  home — her  friends — her  memories — 
and  her  hopes. 

Poor  Gertrude  !  The  measure  of  her  misery  was  full. 
She  had  drained  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  its  very  lees,  and 
still  she  was  like  a  seared  autumnal  leaf,  driven  onward 
she  knew  not  where,  the  very  sport  of  fate. 

And  so  she  travelled  on  day  and  night,  unconscious  of 
fatigue,  and  only  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
nature  by  the  officious  suggestions  of  her  fellow-passengers ; 
nor  did  she  shrink  away  even  from  the  ungenial  contact 
with  the  voluble  and  the  busy,  or  from  the  unaccustomed 
food  which  was  placed  before  her ;  she  neither  heard  the 
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first,  nor  heeded  the  second.    Her  thoughts  and  her  memo- 
ries were  alike  her  only  companions. 

At  last  her  dreary  pilgrimage  was  over,  as  the  coach 
stopped  at  a  wayside  inn  to  change  horses,  where  a  peasant 
lad  civilly  inquired  if  one  Miss  Mortimer  were  a  passenger; 
and  having  received  an  affirmative  reply  from  the  coach- 
man, approached  the  window,  and,  touching  his  hat,  an- 
nounced himself  as  her  guide  to  Eletchley,  which  lay  off 
the  main  road. 

A  short  note  from  her  aunt,  desiring  her  to  follow  the 
messenger,  and  to  leave  her  luggage  at  the  inn  until  the 
evening,  when  she  would  send  a  cart  to  transport  it  to  its 
destination,  left  her  no  alternative  ;  and  alighting  from  the 
vehicle,  worn  and  weary  as  she  was,  she  prepared  for  this 
new  exertion. 

Ere  she  had  walked  many  minutes,  however,  she  felt 
thankful  that  it  was  necessary,  for  her  way  lay  through  rich 
fields  ripening  for  the  harvest ;  then  bounded  a  pleasant 
copse,  where  the  nuts  hung  in  clusters  above  her  head, 
and  finally  led  her  along  the  margin  of  a  little  stream, 
whose  ripple  ran  cool  and  bright  over  a  bed  of  pebbles. 
The  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  boughs,  the  sun  was 
shining  cheerily  in  the  heavens,  and  the  soft  breeze  bathed 
her  fevered  forehead  in  freshness. 

What  a  relief  was  this  from  the  stifling  atmosphere,  and 
the  noisy  discomfort  of  the  moving  prison  in  which  she 
had  been  so  long  immured  !  Wretched  as  she  was,  she 
felt  the  bland  and  blessed  influence  of  nature  ;  and,  as  her 
rustic  guide  trudged  on  silently  beside  her,  she  strove  to 
shake  off  her  depression,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  meet  her 
new  friend  with  composure  and  self-command. 

On  any  other  occasion  the  fatigue  of  such  a  walk  would 
have  overcome  the  slender  strength  of  the  orphan,  but  now 
it  gave  her  time  for  reflection  ;  and  as  they  approached  the 
village,  she  remarked  with  delight  the  modest  church,  half 
overgrown  with  ivy,  which  stood  apart  upon  the  summit  of 
a  gentle  rise,  at  whose  base  the  rivulet  wound  placidly 
along,  while  its  downward  slope  was  studded  with  the 
humble  graves  of  the  villagers,  and  grazed  by  innumerable 
sheep.  All  seemed  calm  and  peaceful ;  and,  save  where 
one  straggling  street  formed  an  ungraceful  line  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  the  modest  cottages  peeped  out,  each 
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from  its  nest  of  leaves,  and  she  already  found  herself 
wishing  that  in  one  of  these  she  was  about  to  find  her 
home. 

It  was,  consequently,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disappoint- 
ment, that  she  saw  her  guide  make  directly  for  the  central 
street,  and  after  having  traversed  it  to  a  third  of  its  length, 
open  the  gate  of  a  dingy,  grim,  brick  house,  separated  from 
the  pathway  by  a  stripe  of  gravel  inclosed  within  an  iron 
palisade.  Her  heart  swelled,  and  her  spirit  once  more 
sank  ;  but  this  revulsion  of  feeling  was  happily  interrupted 
by  the  apparition  of  a  female  figure  upon  the  threshold. 
It  was  evident  that  some  one  had  been  watching  for  her 
arrival,  and  the  very  fact  conveyed  a  welcome. 

This  conviction  lent  her  new  energy  ;  and  when  the  ex- 
tended hand  and  the  feeble  voice  convinced  her  that  she 
had  interpreted  its  meaning  aright,  she  could  only  murmur 
out  a  few  inarticulate  words  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  into  the  dwelling. 

She  had  just  left  the  balmy  fields,  the  benignant  sun- 
shine, and  the  fresh  breeze  of  heaven,  beneath  which  her 
heart  had  expanded,  and  her  sorrows  had  for  awhile  been 
hushed;  and  again  she  suddenly  found  herself  surrounded 
by  gloom,  and  that  bleak  discomfort  which  strikes  upon 
the  sense  even  before  the  eye  lias  become  cognisant  of  its 
cause.  But  she  repressed  the  sigh  which  was  rising  to  her 
lips,  as  she  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  friendly  greeting 
with  which  she  was  received.  Miss  Warrington  had  again 
sunk  into  her  chair  as  she  entered  the  apartment ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  slowly  removed  her  bonnet,  that 
Gertrude  ventured  to  glance  towards  her  new  protectress. 

When  she  did  so  her  eye  fell  upon  a  tall  and  meagre 
form,  so  rigidly  upright  that  the  attitude  was  almost  pain- 
ful to  contemplate,  from  the  impression  of  restraint  which 
it  produced.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  emotion,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  relax  the  rigid  sinews  of  the  frame,  or 
the  hard  muscles  of  the  countenance,  while  every  fold  of 
the  tightly-fitting  and  dingy  black  dress,  and  every  plait  in 
the  snowy  neckerchief  and  cap,  appeared  to  partake  of  the 
same  precision.  The  gray  hair  was  banded  smoothly  over 
a  forehead  upon  which  long  years  and  worldly  trials  had 
alike  failed  to  impress  a  wrinkle,  while  the  dim  eyes,  the 
long  straight  nose,  and  the  tightly-compressed  and  slender 
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lips,  completed  a  picture  little  calculated  to  inspire  other 
feelings  than  those  of  timidity  and  apprehension. 

The  apartment  was  low  and  dark  ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  every  article  of  furniture  had  occupied  its 
present  position  from  the  moment  in  which  it  had  become 
the  property  of  its  owner ;  the  heavy  and  unwieldly  chairs 
appeared  to  have  grown  to  the  walls  against  which  they 
were  ranged  in  straight  lines  and  even  distances  ;  the 
antique  table,  with  its  claw  feet,  had  worn  a  dint  into  the 
floor,  and  its  polished  surface  was  guiltless  of  a  stain  ;  the 
tall  bureau  loomed  dark  and  rigid  in  a  recess  beside  the 
fire ;  and  not  one  vestige  of  actual  inhabitation,  not  one 
trace  of  the  every-day  occupations  which  lend  a  grace  and 
a  gladness  to  every  home,  however  humble,  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  was  perceptible  throughout  the  room. 

An  instant  sufficed  for  this  ungenial  survey ;  and  then, 
shivering  with  a  chill  which  seemed  to  be  coursing  through 
her  veins  like  a  stream  of  ice,  the  unhappy  Gertrude  with- 
drew her  eyes  from  the  blank  around  her  to  fix  them  once 
more  upon  her  companion. 

The  old  lady  had,  meanwhile,  been  as  busily  occupied  in 
examining  the  person  of  her  niece ;  and  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  any  one  accustomed  to  interpret  the  expression  of 
her  almost  inflexible  countenance,  to  discover  that  she  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result.  She  became,  if  pos- 
sible, a  line  more  upright ;  her  thin  lips  were  drawn  a 
degree  more  tightly  together,  and  her  bony  fingers  were 
more  closely  clasped.  Even  through  the  dimness  of  her 
failing  sight,  she  had  already  ascertained  that  her  new  in- 
mate was  a  beauty  ! 

The  first  solecism  of  poor  Gertrude  was  an  attempt  to 
place  her  bonnet,  which  she  had  held  for  a  considerable 
time  in  her  hand  while  answering  the  inquiries  of  her  aunt 
regarding  her  journey,  upon  the  uncovered  table. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  Miss  Mortimer,"  said 
the  old  lady,  as  she  solemnly  waved  her  back  with  her  hand, 
"  but  I  do  not  allow  anything  to  be  placed  upon  that  table, 
until  I  am  assured  that  it  is  free  from  dust,  and  can  do  no 
mischief.  As  we  are  to  live  together,  we  had  better  under- 
stand each  other  at  once.  If  your  bonnet  fatigues  you,  be 
good  enough  to  place  it  upon  a  chair." 

Gertrude  obeyed  in  silence.     Her  heart  was  wrung. 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  get  on  very  well  before 
long,"  pursued  Miss  Warrington  ;  "that  is,  as  I  remarked 
in  my  letter,  if  you  are  simple  and  quiet  in  your  habits,  as, 
indeed,  under  your  present  circumstances,  you  will  require 
to  be.  But  now,  I  dare  say,  you  will  be  glad  to  go  to 
your  own  room,  and  rest  yourself  after  your  journey.  You 
will  find  all  prepared.  I  have,  indeed,  gone  to  some  slight 
expense  in  order  to  make  you  comfortable ;  but  you  are 
welcome  to  all  that  I  can  do,  and  I  hope  you  will  approve 
of  my  arrangements." 

Gertrude  faltered  out  her  thanks ;  and  the  old  lady, 
having  rung  a  hand-bell  which  stood  within  reach,  she 
hastily  followed  the  staid  middle-aged  servant  by  whom 
the  summons  was  answered,  up  a  dark  and  narrow  flight 
of  stairs  ;  and,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  impossible  to  describe, 
at  length  found  herself  alone  in  the  apartment  which  had 
been  allotted  to  her. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  cast  herself  upon  her  knees,  to 
implore  strength  and  support  in  her  coming  trials ;  and 
to  offer  up  the  mute  thanksgivings  of  her  spirit  for  the 
home  which  had  received  her,  when  she  might  have  been 
a  desolate  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world.  This 
duty  performed,  she  rose,  and  glanced  with  some  interest 
round  the  narrow  room  that  was  now  her  own.  All  was 
scrupulously  cler.n  and  orderly ;  the  uncurtained  bed  was 
covered  with  a  counterpane  of  snowy  whiteness  ;  the  painted 
table  was  similarly  adorned ;  the  solitary  window  was 
draped  with  festoons  of  dimity,  and  overlooked  a  garden 
shaded  by  tall  old  trees  ;  the  mantel  was  decorated  with  an 
oval  piece  of  satin  embroidery,  representing  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  in  a  black  frame ;  and  the  walls 
had  been  newly  whitewashed. 

Poor  and  rude  as  all  these  arrangements  were,  Gertrude, 
nevertheless,  felt  grateful,  and  endeavoured  to  believe  that 
she  should  soon  cease  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  elegancies 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  in  the  luxury  of  soli- 
tude. 

Long,  therefore,  ere  she  was  summoned  to  the  tea-table 
of  Miss  Warrington  she  had  recovered  sufficient  calm  to 
meet  her,  with  at  least  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  she  made 
the  effort  the  more  readily,  that  she  was  conscious  how 
little    her   sorrow    was  likely    to   be    met  by   sympathy, 
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find  how  much  it  might  be   misconstrued   and   perhaps 
resented. 

It  was,  however,  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  that  she 
found  herself  introduced  into  a  less  formal  apartment  than 
that  in  which  she  had  at  first  been  received  ;  when,  after 
having  smoothed  her  hair  and  bathed  her  eyes,  she  again 
descended  from  her  chamber.  True,  all  was  chilly,  formal, 
and  methodical,  in  this  new  parlour  also,  but  still  it  was 
less  appalling  than  the  state-room,  which  had  evidently 
been  opened  in  honour  of  her  arrival.  The  gaunt  bureau 
was  replaced  by  a  small  writing-table ;  the  chairs  were 
capable  of  transport ;  and  upon  the  table  stood  the  cheer- 
ful tea-equipage,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  candles ;  while 
upon  a  set  of  swinging  shelves  suspended  from  the  wall, 
rested  half-a-dozen  volumes  of  divers  degrees  of  antiquity. 

Miss  Warrington,  in  a  roomy  and  upright  chair  of  time- 
polished  mahogany,  was  already  established  before  the  tea- 
tray,  as  rigid,  as  passionless,  and  as  correct  as  before ;  but 
the  accent  in  which  she  invited  her  guest  to  seat  herself 
was  kind,  and  even  gracious. 

"  Your  baggage  has  arrived,  my  dear  niece,"  she  said, 
as  Gertrude  ventured  to  approach  a  chair,  "and  by  this 
time  to-morrow  you  will  be  quite  at  home.  For  a  while, 
at  least,  you  will  have  no  leisure  to  be  dull :  for  this  is  a 
busy  season  at  Bletchley.  We  have  preserves  to  make, 
and  wine  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  willingly 
relieve  me  of  so  great  a  responsibility." 

"  I  almost  fear "  commenced  Gertrude  timidly. 

"Fear  what?"  asked  the  old  lady,  somewhat  sharply, 
as  her  pinched  lips  became  thinner  and  closer,  "surely 
3'ou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  ignorant  of  so  simple 
an  accomplishment  ?" 

"1  must,  I  believe,  plead  guilty  to  this  ignorance,"  re- 
plied the  orphan  with  a  sad  smile;  "but  I  shall  rejoice  to 
learn  all  that  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  teach  me." 

The  first  feeling  of  Miss  Warrington  was  evidently  one 
of  intense  surprise  and  displeasure,  but  this  was  soon 
rebuked  by  the  submissive  manner  of  her  young  relative. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said  encouraginly,  "  the  fault  is  per- 
haps not  your  own ;  and,  if  you  are  indeed  willing,  as 
you  say,  to  learn,  it  may  still  be  repaired.  But,  bless 
me,  Miss  Mortimer,  how  did  you  employ  your  time  ?" 
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"  In  reading,  madam,  in  painting,  or  with  my  instru- 
ment or  my  needle." 

"  Then  you  can  work  ?  That,  at  least,  is  something, 
and  may  be  made  useful  in  every  family ;  but  reading, 
painting,  and  playing  are  mere  waste  of  time,  and  can  be 
turned  to  no  account." 

Gertrude  sighed  in  silence. 

"I  am  glad  to  see,"  pursued  the  old  lady,  after  a 
pause,  and  still  in  the  same  monotonous  and  sententious 
accent,  "that  you  are  at  all  events  free  from  the  silly 
love  of  dress ;  the  amount  of  your  packages  has  already 
convinced  me  of  that  fact." 

"  I  have  brought  with  me,  madam,  merely  my  mourn- 
ing," replied  Gertrude,  devouring  the  tears  which  forced 
themselves  into  her  eyes, "  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  I  shall 
ever  wish  to  throw  it  off." 

"And  you  are  right,  quite  right,"  said  Miss  Warring- 
ton, totally  misapprehending  the  sentiment  of  the  as- 
surance. "  With  good  management  nothing  is  more 
economical  than  black.  I  have  worn  it  for  years,  and 
therefore  speak  from  experience.  Fortunately,  we  have 
no  shops  at  Bletchley — at  least,  none  of  those  shops 
that  are  the  Yanity-fair  at  which  young  women  barter 
their  prudence  for  finery.  We  are  quiet  people  at 
Bletchley,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  idle  nonsense 
of  fashion." 

And  so  passed  the  evening — wearisome  and  flat,  and 
almost  interminable.  Not  a  sentence  was  spoken  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  which  did  not  bear  some  reference  to 
that  gnawing,  grinding,  ever-present  necessity,  which  is 
enforced  by  slender  means  coupled  with  the  pretension 
of  gentility.  Every  action,  every  thought,  and  every 
effort,  was  ruled  by  the  one  leading  principle  ;  all  were  to 
tend  to  the  same  object ;  nothing  was  to  be  said  or 
devised  or  undertaken  which  did  not  acknowledge  as  its 
aim  the  furtherance  of  some  petty  economy,  or  some 
puerile  saving. 

Gertrude  was  bewildered.  She  felt  like  one  in  a  new 
world,  and  her  spirit  quailed  under  the  consciousness  of 
her  utter  inability  to  comprehend  or  to  assist  the  views 
of"  her  enforced  associate.  Frederic  was  right.  She  had 
indeed  talked  too  lightly  of  trials  which  she  had  never 
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comprehended,  of  a  struggle  which  she  had  been  unable 
to  foresee.  Hers  had  hitherto  been  the  poetry  of  life — 
she  was  now  about  to  be  initiated  into  its  prose. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 


The  receipt  of  his  cousin's  letter  at  once  hastened  the 
return  of  Mortimer  to  Westrum,  which  he  reached  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  anticipate  her  departure.  We  have 
already  shown  that  he  failed  in  his  object,  nor  vas  his 
regret  lessened  by  the  desolate  sensation  created  by  the 
aspect  of  a  companionless  house.  Amid  all  his  self- 
blame — for  that  he  did  feel  much  is  certain,  however 
unwilling  he  might  be  to  admit  the  fact  to  himself — his 
annoyance  was,  moreover,  increased  upon  perceiving 
around  him  every  object  on  which  his  eye  had  been 
accustomed  to  rest,  and  of  which  he  was  well  aware  that 
Gertrude  was  the  actual  owner.  There  stood  her  piano, 
and  he  knew  the  value  that  she  attached  to  it ;  here  were 
her  books,  the  chosen  friends  of  her  retirement ;  nay,  the 
key  placed  in  his  hand  by  the  weeping  Eoberts,  and  which 
opened  a  small  inlaid  cabinet — the  bequest  of  his  dead 
father  to  a  niece  whom  he  loved  as  a  child — soon  con- 
vinced him  that,  even  to  the  graceful  ornaments  which 
all  women  prize  so  highly,  she  had  left  everything 
behind. 

For  a  time  Mortimer  felt  as  though  there  were  a  tacit 
reproach  in  this  self-denudation  on  the  part  of  his  absent 
cousin,  but  a  moment's  reflection  enabled  him  to  do  her 
better  justice,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
intuitive  delicacy  of  her  proceeding. 

His  first  care  was  to  give  earnest  instructions  to 
Mrs.  Eoberts  to  cause  everything,  however  trifling,  which 
had  been  the  property  of  her  young  mistress,  to  be  carefully 
collected ;  and,  this  done,  he  accompanied  the  willing 
waiting-woman  through  the  principal  apartments,  and 
bade  her  point  out  every  object  for  which  she  had  heard  his 
cousin  profess  any  preference  or  regard,  and  add  them  to 
the  rest.     The  packages  were  then  made,  and  the  heart 
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of  Frederic  felt  lighter  as  lie  saw  them  driven  from  the 
door. 

Poverty  could  not  now  subject  his  cousin  to  every 
species  of  privation,  and  the  period  of  her  exile  must 
soon  terminate,  for  had  not  Sybil,  his  own  high-hearted 
Sybil,  reminded  him  that  her  proper  home  would  soon  be 
beneath  his  own  roof?  Frederic  had  forgotten  that 
women  seldom  forgive  even  a  shadow  of  rivalry. 

The  letter  which  he  had  despatched  to  Gertrude  to 
announce  the  departure  of  her  property  was  almost 
buoyant ;  for,  delighted  to  have  thus,  iu  some  degree, 
made  compensation  for  his  other  shortcomings,  he  forgot, 
in  the  prospect  of  her  temporary  gratulatiou,  the  more 
enduring  evils  by  which  she  was  surrounded ;  and,  after 
reproaching  her  for  leaving  Westrum  without  affording 
him  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  her  to  her  new 
residence,  he  reminded  her  that,  ere  long,  he  should 
reclaim  her  at  the  hands  of  her  present  hostess,  and 
painted  the  future  in  colours  bright  enough  to  scare  her 
spirit  as  she  contrasted  them  with  the  hues  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  ultimate 
realisation. 

It  was,  consequently,  in  an  enviable  frame  of  mind 
that  he  started  on  the  following  morning  for  The 
Grange.  Sybil  was  not  yet  apprised  of  his  arrival,  of 
which  he  had  abstained  from  acquainting  her,  anxious  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  delight  of  her  surprise ; 
but,  before  we  accompany  him  to  this  new  meeting  with 
his  affianced  bride,  we  must  conduct  our  readers  to  the 
luxurious  abode  of  the  proud  beauty,  and  introduce  them 
to  a  new  acquaintance. 

Among  the  other  characteristics  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  The  Grange  was  a  long  walk  fringed  with 
superb  laurels,  which  traversed  an  exotic  shrubbery  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and  formed  a  delightful 
retreat  during  the  more  sultry  portion  of  the  day. 

As  Mortimer  was  leaving  "Westrum  two  persons  entered 
this  walk,  one  of  whom  was  Miss  Delamere  and  the  other 
a  stranger,  upon  whose  arm  she  leant,  as,  in  earnest  and 
engrossing  conversation,  they  moved  slowly  forward. 

There  was  a  singular  expression  of  mingled  triumph 
and  apprehension  on  the  brow  of  Sybil,  while  the  features 
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of  lier  companion  wore  a  restless  and  anxious  look  totally 
at  variance  with  his  apparent  character.  He  was  a  tall 
and  finely-formed  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
large  light-blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  arranged  after  a  foreign 
fashion,  a  marked  and  somewhat  salient  nose,  and  a 
beard  closely  cut  and  encircling  his  chin — a  mode  now 
designated  en  collier,  but  which  was,  at  that  period, 
totally  unknown  in  England.  A  decided  air  of  fashion, 
and  even  of  pretension,  could  be  detected  through  the 
extreme  but  evidently  studied  simplicity  of  his  dress  and 
bearing ;  and  there  was  an  expression  of  haughty  super- 
ciliousness about  his  mouth,  which  he  found  it  impossible 
at  intervals  to  suppress. 

"  And  you  are  really  happy,  Sybil  ?"  were  the  first 
words  he  uttered  after  a  pause,  during  which  his  eyes 
had  been  rivetted  upon  the  fairy-like  feet  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  dare  not  believe  it  possible." 

"  And  wherefore  ?" 

"  Because  you  once  loved  me.  Deny  it  not — you 
loved  me." 

"  Is  this  intended  as  an  insult,  Sir  Horace  ?"  asked 
Miss  Delamere,  as  she  suddenly  paused,  and,  withdi'aw- 
ing  her  hand  from  his  arm,  looked  proudly  in  his  face. 

"Pshaw!"  muttered  the  stranger  through  his  clenched 
teeth,  at  the  same  time  repossessing  himself  of  the  liber- 
ated hand,  and  again  leading  her  forward ;  "  do  you 
connect  the  idea  of  insult  with  your  love  ?  Ee  more 
rational,  charming  Sybil.  You  are  too  clever  a  tac- 
tician, too  accomplished  a  woman  of  the  world,  to  ima- 
gine for  a  moment  that  it  is  simple  curiosity  which  had 
led  me  to  intrude  upon  you  on  this  occasion.  Tou 
cannot  think  it,  and  must  be  well  able  to  solve  the 
riddle.     Tell  me,  then,  why  am  I  here  r" 

"  I  am  no  (Edipus,"  was  the  cold  reply  ;  but  the  heart 
of  the  lady  beat  tumultuously,  and  her  eye  fell  as  she 
compelled  herself  to  answer,  "  Tou  must  e'en  play  the 
Sphinx  yourself." 

"  Tou  will  not  help  me  to  a  solution  V 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Nay,  then,  since  you  are  resolved,  I  know  you  well 
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enough  to  feel  all  the  fruiflessness  of  persisting  further ; 
and  yet  your  woman-heart " 

"Would  you  assume  the  right  to  control  my  actions  ?" 

"By  no  means  ;  I  am  not  so  rash.  If  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  so  when  I  possessed  that  right,  I  should 
scarcely  venture  to  make  the  attempt  now.  But  I  confess, 
that  when  I  remember  the  slender  amount  of  the  wreck  of 
your  father's  fortune,  and  the  exact  addition  which  was 
made  to  it,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  splendour  by  which 
you  are  surrounded." 

"  Miracles  may  be  wrought  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  said  Miss  Delamere  quietly. 

"So  I  perceive  ;  but  will  not  the  bubble  burst?" 

"  Before  I  answer  your  question  you  are  bound  to  answer 
mine.     What  brings  you  here?" 

The  gentleman  did  not  immediately  reply;  but,  after 
the  pause  of  an  instant,  said  resolutely,  "  A  passion  which 
I  cannot  overcome." 

"And  yet,"  faltered  Sybil,  evidently  panting  with  emo- 
tion, "  after  what  has  passed " 

"  True  ;  after  what  has  passed,  you  have  a  right  to  he 
astonished  at  my  presence  ;  and  yet,  Sybil,  you  must  feel 
at  once  that  where  you  have  been  loved,  you  never  can  be 
forgotten." 

"  You  are  complimentary." 

"  I  am,  at  least,  sincere." 

"  Is  your  haughty  mother  cognisant  of  this  new 
caprice?" 

"  Call  it  what  you  please,"  said  her  companion,  as  he 
clasped  in  his  own  the  small  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm ; 
"I  will  not  cavil  with  you  for  words.  No,  bella  e  cara, 
my  mother  knows  not  that  I  am  here ;  knows  not,  in  fact, 
that  I  am  in  England ;  nor  will  she  even  be  aware  that  I 
have  left  Florence,  if  you  consent  to  my  wishes,  so  rapidly 
will  we  wing  our  way  back." 

A  singular  expression  passed  over  the  eloquent  features 
of  his  listener,  as  she  asked  somewhat  bitterly,  "  And  your 
suspicions — how  are  they  to  be  laid  at  rest?" 

"I  must  exert  my  philosophy,"  was  the  reply,  but  tha 
tone  in  vhich  it  was  uttered  implied  more  uneasiness  than 
pleasantry.  "A  year  hence,  Sybil,  and  from  what  I  see 
around  me,  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  must  be  penniless. 
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The  fates  only  know  why  you  have  chosen  a  wilderness 
like  this  for  so  gorgeous  a  display,  or  what  henefit  you 
expect  to  derive  from  it ;  for  here  there  cannot  exist  a  single 
being  capable  of  appreciating  you." 

"  Be  it'so,"  said  Miss  Delamere. 

"  Now,  I  would  remind  you  how  devotedly,  how  ear- 
nestly I  loved  you,  and  with  what  reluctance  I  lent  myself 
to  the  wishes  of  my  family,  even  after  I  discovered  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  hope  that  I  could  ever  inspire  you  with  au 
equally  absorbing  passion." 

"  Do  not  believe  it,"  said  Miss  Delamere  scornfully  ;  "  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  constancy  of  your  sex.  No,  no,  Sir 
Horace ;  you,  who  were  scared  by  a  phantom,  when  I  was 
unscathed  by  a  single  breath,  cannot  now,  in  sober  ear- 
nestness, come  to  claim  the  hand  which  you  formerly  re- 
jected." 

"  I  come  to  reclaim  the  heart." 

Sybil  started.  A  shiver  ran  through  her  veins  ;  her  pale 
lips  parted,  but  she  could  not  articulate  a  syllable. 

"  You  tremble,  Sybil,"  continued  her  companion  ;  "  and 
yet,  what  can  you  fear  ?  Look  dispassionately  at  our 
mutual  position.  I  am  free  and  wealthy.  My  presence 
here  to-day  must  convince  you  of  the  extent  of  my  love. 
You  are  madly  braving  a  certain  and  a  swift-coming  de- 
struction, from  which  I  would  fain  save  you.  It  were  idle 
to  expose  the  reasons  which  render  it  impossible  that  I 
should  offer  you  my  name ;  but  my  heart,  Sybil — that 
heart  which  you  first  taught  to  feel — is  all  your  own. 
Will  you  reject  its  homage  ?" 

"Why  do  you  pause,  Sir  Horace?  You  see  that  I 
listen  calmly." 

"  In  short,  Sybil,"  faltered  her  companion,  I  trusted  that, 
recklessly  as  you  might  rush  upon  your  own  ruin,  you 
would  not  willingly  involve  your  mother  in  the  same  suf- 
fering ;  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  induce  you  to  spurn  the 
comments  of  a  world  by  which  you  have  already  been 
wounded,  and  to  restore  both  yourself  and  her  to  legitimate 
affluence." 

The  self-command  exhibited  by  Miss  Delamere  as  she 
listened  was  almost  frightful.  Her  lips  were  ashy  pale, 
and  the  veins  about  her  temples  swollen  almost  to  bursting  ; 
but  her  step  was  steady,  and  her  head  erect.     It  would 
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have  been  impossible  from  her  manner  to  analyse  the  feel- 
ing by  which  she  was  possessed. 

"  Have  I  deceived  myself,  Sybil  ?"  pursued  the  low  pas- 
sionate voice ;  "  will  you  not  be  mine  as  I  have  loved  to 
dream  ?  A  life  of  devotion  shall  repay  the  sacrifice  ;  you 
shall  not  breathe  a  wish,  you  shall  not  indulge  a  vision, 
which  I  will  not  hasten  to  gratify.  Speak,  dearest ;  do  I 
plead  in  vain  ?" 

A  strange  wild  smile  flickered  upon  the  lips  of  Miss 
Delamere ;  and,  encouraged  by  her  silence,  and  an  expres- 
sion which  he  misinterpreted,  her  companion  ventured  to 
throw  his  arm  about  her  waist.  He  encountered  no  resist- 
ance ;  but  while  he  drew  her  towards  him,  a  bitter  and 
hollow  laugh  broke  from  her  lips,  as,  bending  her  head, 
she  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  Neither  ruin  nor  disgrace  await  me,  Sir  Horace  Trevor; 
I  am  an  affianced  wife?" 

Then,  turning  upon  him  a  look  of  haughty  defiance,  she 
withdrew  herself  from  his  clasp  :  only,  however,  to  per- 
ceive, at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  Mortimer,  evidently 
overpowered  by  emotion,  standing  directly  in  her  path. 

For  an  instant  she  quailed,  but  only  for  an  instant  ;  in 
the  next  she  advanced  towards  him  with  a  radiant  smile 
and  an  extended  hand,  exclaiming  blandly — 

"  Ha  !  you  are  welcome,  truant.  I  was  just  beginning 
to  weary  of  my  newly- arrived  cousin,  who  is  practising  all 
his  pretty  fascinations  upon  me  on  his  way  to  one  whom 
he  loves  better.  And  when  did  you  return?  Do  not 
venture  to  tell  me  that  you  have  been  more  than  an  hour  at 
Westrum,  lest  I  resent  so  glaring  a  proof  of  indifference 
towards  the  friends  who  have  been  long  and  anxiously 
awaiting  your  re-appearance.  And  now  I  must  make  you 
known  to  my  relative,  Sir  Horace  Trevor.  Horace,  this  is 
Mr.  Mortimer,  of  whom  we  were  just  speaking." 

And  as  they  were  successively  named,  the  gentlemen  ex- 
changed a  cold  and  haughty  bow,  which  augured  unfa- 
vourably for  their  future  good  understanding,  and  at  a 
single  glance  Miss  Delamere  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
inimical  feeling  with  which  they  met ;  while,  uncertain  of 
the  extent  of  what  Mortimer  might  have  seen  or  heard  be- 
fore she  became  aware  of  his  presence,  she  hastened  to 
introduce  an  irrelevant  subject  of  conversation. 
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"  And  thus  you  are  still  wedded  to  Florence,  Horace," 
she  said,  as  if  pursuing  a  former  topic.  "  In  truth,  I  am 
by  no  means  astonished  at  your  resolution.  You  know 
that  with  me,  also,  beautiful  Italy  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite dream." 

"  Then  why  not  return  there  ?" 

Sybil  stole  a  glance  at  Frederic,  who  was  walking  silently 
bv  her  side,  ere  she  replied  with  a  smile — 

"  My  movements  are  not  always  under  the  control  o 
my  wishes ;  many  things  may  occur  to  prevent  such  an 
expatriation — at  least  for  the  present." 

"  What  woman  wills,  fate  wills,"  said  Sir  Horace  with 
emphasis ;  "  and  especially  when  that  woman  is  Sybil 
Delamere." 

"Alas  !  how  well  you  know  to  the  contrary." 

"  Certainly  not  from  my  experience  of  the  past.  You 
may  have  thwarted  the  projects  of  others,  but  I  believe 
that  you  have  in  general  been  tolerably  successful  in  ac- 
complishing your  own." 

"  Et  tu,  Brute  !"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  a  light  laugh, 
which,  however,  failed  to  disguise  a  certain  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  restlessness  ;  "  but  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  tilt  against  you  in  a  war  of  wits. 
Talk,  therefore,  if  you  please,  of  any  one  rather  than  of 
myself,  for  you  will  mislead  Mr.  Mortimer  into  a  belief 
that  I  am  a  very  dangerous  person,  an  idea  which  I  am 
very  sure  has  never  yet  occurred  to  him." 

"  I  congratulate  your  friend  upon  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions which  have  enabled  him  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact," 
replied  Trevor  sarcastically.  "  You  did  not  know  Miss 
Delamere  in  town,  Mr.  Mortimer,  immersed  in  pleasure, 
surrounded  by  adorers,  and  the  very  arbitress  of  fashion, 
or  you  would  have  feared  to  approach  her  here,  where  you 
were  exposed  to  the  whole  artillery  of  her  blandishments. 
Do  not  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  she  is  to  be  en- 
countered with  impunity.  I — her  cousin — warn  you  of 
your  error." 

Sybil  bit  her  lip  ;  and  Mortimer,  still  too  much  irritated 
to  trust  himself  with  words,  answered  only  by  a  slight 
bend,  as  Miss  Delamere  passed  her  hand  through  his 
arm,  and  leant  upon  it;  as  though  she  clung  to  him  for 
support. 
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"Truly  this  Grange  affair  is  a  strange  whim"  pur- 
sued  the  incorrigible  Trevor  ;  "  I  leave  you  in  a  crowd  ; 
yourself  the  busiest  mote  quivering  in  the  sunbeam, 
and  I  find  you  here  built  in,  like  a  delinquent  nun, 
between  four  walls." 

"  I  was  weary  of  the  turmoil  to  which  you  allude." 

"  Weary  !"  echoed  her  interlocutor.  "  Not  so,  fair 
lady,  if  I  know  anything  of  human  nature,  and,  above 
all,  of  woman-nature." 

"  Tou  have  faith  in  nothing,"  replied  Sybil  gaily. 

"  And  am  I  to  declare  this  to  poor  Captain  Pitz — what 
was  his  name  ? — whose  head  you  turned  for  a  whole 
month,  and  whose  heart  was  only  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  fact  of  its  having  already  been  regularly  broken 
once  or  twice  every  season  for  the  last  five  years  ?" 

"  Tou  may  declare  it  to  a  whole  military  phalanx." 

"  But  not  to  Prince  Gustave,  surely,  Sybil  ?" 

Despite  all  her  self-command,  the  hand  of  the  lady 
trembled  upon  the  arm  that  supported  it,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  irritation ;  but  the  expression  of  triumph 
which  she  read  upon  the  features  of  Trevor  made  her 
rally  in  a  moment ;  and  it  was  with  an  affectation  of 
interest  which  betrayed  her  inward  emotion  that  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Ha !  Apropos  of  the  poor  young  Prince— where  is 
he  now  parading  his  listlessness  ?  I  have  not  heard  of 
him  since  I  left  town." 

"  We  have  been  residing  together  in  Florence." 

"Together!"  echoed  Sybil  with  a  start,  and  evidently 
for  once  thrown  off  her  guard. 

"  JE  perche  non,  la  inia  bella  ?"  asked  Sir  Horace. 
"  Did  you  not  yourself  encourage  our  acquaintance  ? 
And  could  you  believe  me  to  be  formed  of  so  coarse  a 
clay  as  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  delicate  porcelain 
of  your  exquisite  friend  ?" 

Mortimer  listened  in  silence,  but  Miss  Delamere  could 
feel  the  violent  throbbing  of  his  heart  as  she  walked 
beside  him.  Fortunately  he  had  not  been  required  to 
join  in  a  conversation  which  turned  upon  persons  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted;  but  this  exemption  had  only 
enabled  him  the  more  fully  to  note  every  word  which  had 
been  uttered  by  either  party ;  and  the  longer  he  listened, 
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the  more  painfully  he  felt  in  Low  false  a  position  he  stood 
as  regarded  the  past  life  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  unite  his  fate. 

He  thought  of  his  buried  mother,  and  sighed. 

Ere  long  Miss  Delamere  was  struck  by  the  altered 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and,  apprehensive  that 
the  conversation  of  her  new  guest  had  impressed  him  to. 
her  disadvantage,  she  hastened,  with  her  usual  tact,  to 
turn  it  upon  himself,  well  aware  that  the  mention  of  his 
own  name  could  not  fail  to  arouse  him  from  his  untimely 
reverie. 

"Yes!"  she  said,  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  her 
more  loquacious  companion,  "  therein,  at  least,  you  are 
quite  right ;  and  Mr.  Mortimer  himself  is  a  breathing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  your  remark." 

Frederic  started  as  he  heard  himself  named. 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Sir  Horace,  listlessly ;  "  are  the 
gay  deceivers  of  our  sex  to  be  found  upon  every  soil  ? 
Surely  here,  at  least,  you  should  have  escaped." 

"And  yet  I  have  done  the  very  reverse,"  said  Miss 
Delamere,  in  a  tone  of  light  gaiety  which  grated  un- 
pleasantly upon  the  ear  of  her  lover.  "  I  buried  myself, 
as  you  see,  in  order  to  live  entirely  for  my  own  fancies 
and  feelings ;  but  my  star  had  ruled  it  otherwise,  and  I 
only  rushed  upon  my  fate." 

"  And  am  I  to  imply  that  Mr.  Mortimer  is  that  fate  ?" 

"  I  must  even  permit  you  to  do  so  ;  but,  believe  me, 
the  fault  has   not   been  my  own,"    said    Sybil,   with  a 
smile,  for  which,  only  on   the   previous   day,  he  would, 
have  forfeited  a  year  of  existence. 

Now,  however,  even  that  smile  could  not  overcome 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  indelicacy  of  such  a  commu- 
nication made  in  such  a  tone.  Shocked  by  her  levity, 
Mortimer  could  only  stammer  out  a  few  disjointed  words. 
"And,"  Sybil  continued,  "now  you  will  probably  be 
better  able  to  understand  why  I  have  ceased  to  regret 
town  and  its  gaieties.  For  pleasure  I  mean  to  exchange 
happiness,  and  to  substitute  affection  for  admiration." 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  little  suspects  how  many  enemies  he 
has  succeeded  in  making,"  sneered  Trevor ;  "  he  will 
soon  discover  that  he  has  created  a  shoal  of  envious 
adversaries  who  will  never  forgive  so  heinous  an  act  of 
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Siracy  as  that  of  carrying  off  the  brilliant  and  coveted 
liss  Dclamere." 

"  You  speak  emphatically,  Sir  Horace,"  said  Mortimer, 
with  a  clouded  brow. 

"  And  I  have  cause  to  do  so,"  replied  Trevor,  com- 
posedly. "You  have  disarranged  all  my  own  plans  also. 
JMy  errand  here  was  to  induce  my  lair  cousin  to  return 
with  me  to  Florence,  aud  you  have  most  inauspiciously 
crossed  my  path;  for  I  should  have  succeeded,  iSybil, 
should  I  not,"  he  asked,  with  an  expression  of  eye  and 
lip  which  flooded  her  brow  with  crimson,  "  if  you  had 
not  given  Mr.  Mortimer  a  right  to  hold  you  back?" 

"  In  any  and  every  case  your  failure  would  have  been 
signal,"  said  Miss  IMamere,  with  a  haughtiness  which 
she  had  not  previously  displayed  towards  him ;  then,  as 
if  fearful  that  she  risked  too  much,  she  added,  carelessly, 
"My  mother,  as  you  are  aware,  detests  the  water,  and  is 
not  young  enough  to  make  a  perpetual  pilgrimage  of  her 
existence.  AVre  were  about  to  leave  AVestrum  for  tho 
continent  a  short  time  back,  but  my  wishes  were  over- 
ruled." 

And  again  she  looked  earnestly  and  affectionately  in 
the  i'aee  of  Mortimer,  as  if  to  recall  to  his  memory  by 
whom  and  how  they  had  been  contravened. 

Still,  alike  pained,  displeased,  and  disappointed,  Fre- 
deric, could  only  reply  by  a  constrained  smile.  Willingly 
would  he  have  found  himself  alone,  for  the  pulses  of  his 
forehead  laboured  almost  to  pain,  and  ho  felt  quite 
unequal  to  the  eifort  of  taking  part  in  a  conversation, 
which  jarred  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  ;  but  ho 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  leaving  Sybil  to  the  society 
of  her  cousin,  who  had  already  become-  odious  to  him. 
]3y  his  oflieious  appearance;  ho  had  torn  away  tho  veil 
which  never  should  have  been  raised,  and  had  revealed 
to  him  the  woman  whom  he  loved  divested  of  half  tho 
Bpell  by  which  she  had  hitherto  been  environed.  lie 
was  conscious,  too,  that  he  had  exhibited  himself  most 
disadvantageously  to  this  supercilious  st  ranker,  who  not 
only  possessed  the  privilege  of  a  relationship  which 
authorised  him  to  become  a  guest  at  The  (1  range,  but 
who  was  also  cognisant  of  tho  past — that  past  which  he 
now  felt  must  influence  all  his  future  life — that  past,  of 
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which  he  had  until  to-day  been  careless,  but  which  now, 
phantom-like,  scared  him  as  he  glanced  towards  it. 

Beluctaut  as  he  was,  however,  he  felt  that  the  effort 
must  be  made. 

Feigning,  therefore,  suddenly  to  remember  an  enforced 
appointment,  he  drew  out  his  watch,  and,  declaring  that 
he  had  already  exceeded  the  given  time,  he  hurriedly 
took  his  leave :  but  not  before  Sybil  had  tenderly  mur- 
mured in  his  ear,  "  Farewell,  then,  till  to-morrow,  my 
own  Frederic!  liemember  how  earnestly  I  shall  Wait 
and  watch  for  you." 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 

"When  he  reached  his  desolate  home  he  threw  himself  upon 
a  chair,  and  abandoned  himself  to  a  train  of  bitter  and 
upbraiding  reflections.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
he  had  been  deceived;  that,  deluded  by  his  vanity,  and 
misled  by  a  headstrong  passion,  he  had  become  the  easy 
prey  of  a  heartless  and  manoeuvring  woman.  The  pang 
was  a  bitter  one;  and,  as  he  remembered  the  pure  and 
unselfish  affection  which  he  had  recklessly  flung  from 
him,  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  a  tear  stole 
into  his  eye.  For  an  instant  he  resolved  never  to  see 
Sybil  again ;  she  was  not  yet  his  wife ;  and  he  would 
leave  her  free  to  exert  her  arts  upon  another  victim ; 
but  this  resolution  failed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  con- 
ceived ;  he  might  indeed  liberate  Sybil,  but  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  spell  which  she  had  cast  about 
him.  Even  now,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  mentally 
acknowledged  her  probable  unworthiness,  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  curse  the  intrusive  cousin  who  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  her  demerits,  than  her  in  whom  they  existed. 
For  weal  or  for  woe  he  felt,  indeed,  as  she  herself  had 
expressed  it,  that  Miss  Delamere  was  his  fate. 

"  When  once  she  is  really  mine,"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "she  shall,  at  least,  renounce  all  intercourse 
with  this  sarcastic  cousin,  who  has  suddenly  come  be- 
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tween  us  like  a  blight,  and,  meanwhile,  I  will  watch  her 
narrowly;  not  a  word,  not  a  gesture,  shall  escape  me 
which  bears  reference  to  the  past.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend my  position  fully — •  even  although  by  so  doingl  should 
but  be  meeting  regret  and  disappointment  on  the  very 
threshold  of  my  married  life — I  will  garner  up  every 
inference  and  every  allusion ;  and  thus,  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  I  shall  learn  something  of  her  past  exist- 
ence—  something  which  may  tend  to  acquit  her  in  my 
eyes,  or  which  must  render  me  supremely  wretched." 

Nevertheless  he  resolved,  on  the  following  day,  to 
abstain  from  visiting  The  Grange.  He  had  a  plausible 
excuse  in  the  accession  of  business  which  had  supervened 
on  the  death  of  his  mother ;  and  even  amid  his  anxiety 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Sybil  he  could  not  overcome 
his  dislike  of  her  cousin. 

Suddenly  a  servant  entered  the  apartment,  and  placed 
a  letter  before  him.  He  glanced  listlessly  at  the  ad- 
dress, and  then,  with  an  eager  gesture,  tore  it  open. 
He  had  at  once  recognised  the  handwriting  of  Miss 
Delamere. 

"  We  cannot  part  thus  " — these  were  its  contents — 
"  I  must  see  you  before  you  go,  were  it  only  to  hear  from 
your  lips  what  I  have  already  read  upon  your  counte- 
nance. I  do  not  seek  to  upbraid  or  to  reproach  you — you 
have,  perhaps,  mistaken  both  yourself  and  me,  and  I 
desire  only  to  learn  the  extent  of  that  mistake.  I  love 
you  too  well  to  murmur,  and  I  forgive  you  if  you  can 
forgive  yourself.  Sir  Horace  has  gone ;  in  my  present 
state  of  mind  I  could  not  tolerate  society.  You  only 
leave  "Westrum  to-morrow ;  there  is  yet  time  for  you  to 
devote  one  half-hour  to  the  unhappy 

"Sibil." 

Mortimer  sprang  to  the  bell,  ordered  his  horse,  and  in 
ten  minutes  was  on  his  way  to  The  Grange. 

Sybil  loved  him — she  Mas  unhappy — and  Trevor  was 
gone!  All  his  suspicions  were  at  an  end;  they  had 
been  dispelled  like  Alpine  mists  before  the  morning  sun. 

And  so  time  passed  on ;  and  Frederic,  who  had  vowed 
to  himself  that,  ere  long,  he  would  possess  every  secret 
of  Sybil's  heart,  spent  hours  and  days  at  her  side,  care- 
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less  and  forgetful  of  all  save  the  present.  Even  the 
memory  of  Sir  Horace  Trevor  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
distasteful  to  him  from  the  cold  and  indifferent  manner 
in  which  he  was  constantly  mentioned  by  Miss  Dela- 
mere ;  nay,  he  began  to  accuse  himself  of  absolute  folly 
and  injustice  to  the  fascinating  creature  whose  every 
feeling  and  anxiety  were  evidently  bound  up  in  himself, 
and  to  marvel  at  the  weakness  he  had  betrayed. 

Had  Sybil  loved  her  cousin  he  would  have  won  her, 
doubtless,  years  before ;  for  that  he,  or  any  man,  could 
fail  to  return  her  affection  appeared  to  Mortimer  impos- 
sible. Yet,  nevertheless,  and  incongruous  as  the  fact 
may  seem,  he  clung  to  his  present  mode  of  existence 
without  one  effort  to  enhance  his  happiness  by  at  once 
making  Sybil  his  wife. 

Weeks  and  months  sped  on,  and  if  a  shadow  occasion- 
ally fell  upon  the  bright  brow  of  the  lady  it  was  soon 
chased  by  smiles.  All  her  tastes,  all  her  avocations, 
were  made  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  Mortimer.  She 
was  at  once  his  friend,  his  counsellor,  and  his  idol. 

Their  solitude  was  almost  uninvaded;  for,  although 
the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were  ready  to  admit 
the  fascinations  and  accomplishments  of  Miss  Delamere, 
they  were  not  the  less  jealous  of  her  attractions  and 
suspicious  of  the  mystery  by  which  she  was  surrounded ; 
while  those  among  them  who  had  been  the  familiar 
friends  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  could  not  see  without  regret, 
and  even  blame,  the  effect  of  her  blandishments  upon 
the  destined  husband  of  their  banished  favourite. 

Thus,  then,  nothing  intervened  to  ruffle  the  smooth 
current  upon  which  the  lovers  glided  along  the  stream  of 
time ;  and  this  circumstance  was  favourable  to  Sybil, 
inasmuch  as  it  afforded  her  ample  opportunity  to  pour 
out  all  the  stores  of  her  well-cultivated  mind  and  bril- 
liant fancy ;  and  each  night  as  he  rode  slowly  homeward, 
dazzled  and  more  enthralled  than  ever,  Frederic  mar- 
velled how  so  bright  and  gifted  a  being  could  be  content 
to  pass  her  days  in  an  obscure  retirement,  and  to  lavish 
upon  him  alone  all  the  treasures  of  her  intellect,  and  all 
the  fascinations  of  her  beauty. 

He  had  quitted  Sybil  on  one  occasion  after  an  evening 
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of  calm  and  rational  enjoyment,  enhanced  by  the  exer- 
tions which  she  had  made  to  "  hold  his  reason  prisoner ;" 
they  had  sang  together  all  his  favourite  melodies ;  they 
had  sat  together  over  the  same  chess-board,  more  en- 
grossed by  each  other  than  by  the  game  ;  and,  while  Mrs. 
Delamere  slumbered,  or  seemed  to  slumber,  in  her  chair, 
they  had  built  up  a  thousand  airy  castles,  each  more  soft 
and  sunny  than  the  last. 

The  chain  woven  by  Sybil's  lover  was  bright,  but  the 
connecting  link  was,  nevertheless,  wanting;  he  said 
nothing  which  could  convert  that  future  into  the  more 
immediate  present,  and  thus  she  waited  and  watched 
in  vain,  and  they  parted  even  as  they  had  done  on 
every  previous  occasion,  without  one  word  from  Frederic 
which  implied  a  wish  to  realise  his  visions  by  their  early 
union. 

And  she  had  borne  this  strange  and  almost  humiliat- 
ing uncertainty  for  months,  believing  each  day  that  the 
morrow  would  terminate  her  suspense,  and  that  morrow 
had  come  and  gone  and  brought  no  explanation.  What 
could  it  mean  ? 

Suddenly  the  bloom  faded  from  her  cheek  and  the 
light  from  her  eye.  Could  he  have  learnt  the  history  of 
the  past  ?  Her  limbs  tottered,  and  she  sank  upon  a 
seat.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  her  thoughts 
glanced  back  to  the  visit  of  Trevor.  Had  he  indeed 
betrayed  her  ?  But,  no,  that  was  impossible  ;  for  never 
had  they  been  alone  together,  while  the  feeling  of  avoid- 
ance which  each  had  exhibited  towards  the  other  was  also 
a  guarantee  that  such  could  not  have  been  the  case. 

Then  she  remembered  that  Mortimer  had,  during  the 
removal  of  Gertrude,  been  absent  for  many  days  in  town ; 
whom  had  he  met  there  ?  With  whom  had  he  held  com- 
munication ?  Could  he  have  encountered  any  of  her 
former  friends,  and  questioned  them  as  to  her  past  his- 
tory ?  And,  if  so,  what  was  the  meaning  of  his  subse- 
quent conduct  ?  Did  he  dare— did  he  consider  himself 
authorised  to  sport  with  her  feelings,  with  her  fate,  with 
her  very  existence  ? 

The  doubt  was  almost  too  terrible  to  bear ;  and,  as  she 
eat  in  silence,  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  together, 
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the  large  drops  of  emotion  started  on  her  brow,  and  her 
breath  laboured  until  it  escaped  audibly  from  between 
her  clenched  teeth. 

The  brilliant  beautv  was  crushed  and  bowed ;  and  in 
that  moment  Gertrude  was  revenged. 

Everv  day  and  every  hour  of  suspense  heightened  alike 
her  alarm  and  her  difficulty.  She  reflected  with  terror 
that  her  youth  was  gone,  and  that,  did  she  now  fail  in 
effecting  the  object  for  which  she  had  striven  so  zealously, 
the  failure  might  be  fatal.  She  could  not  hope  long  to 
retain  the  bloom  which  characterized  her  beauty,  and  her 
position  was  desperate  !  Mortimer  alone  could  save  her, 
for  ruin  was  approaching  with  giant  strides,  and  she  had 
no  other  resource. 

'■  Something  must  be  done,"  she  at  length  gasped  out, 
unconscious  of  her  own  utterance  ;  "I  must  know  all — 
all  that  is  before  me.  I  cannot  endure  this  gnawing 
suspense,  and  live.  He  must  speak,  and  speak  clearly. 
But  how  compel  him  to  this  ?  He  is  weak  and  suspi- 
cious, and  startles  at  a  shadow — and  yet  he  must  speak 
out.  Either  he  is  in  my  power,  and  I  am  safe,  or  he  has 
played  me  false,  and  all  is  over.  Trevor  cannot  have  be- 
trayed me — he  can  know  nothing — or,  should  it  be  other- 
wise  "  her  voice  died  away  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and 

once  more  all  was  silence. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  across  her,  and  a  withering 
smile  rose  to  her  lip  as  she  approached  a  writing-table, 
and  seated  herself  before  it.  For  a  few  n-.oments  she 
remained  buried  in  thought;  and  then,  slowly  and  ear- 
nestly, she  began  to  write.  It  was  evident  that  the  task 
which  she  had  undertaken  was  no  li^ht  or  easy  one,  for 
she  progressed  in  it  slowly,  and  appeared  to  form  not 
only  every  word,  but  even  every  letter,  with  consummate 
care  and  study  But  at  length  it  was  completed;  and, 
after  having  attentively  examined  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  she  folded  it  with  equal  deliberation ;  and  then, 
having  selected  a  particular  seal  from  a  number  which 
lay  upon  her  desk,  she  closed  the  letter,  and  threw  the 
seal  that  had  secured  it  into  the  fire,  which  was  still 
smouldering  in  the  grate. 

This  done,  she  remained  for  a  while  silently  gazing 
upon  the  decaying  embers,  as  if  jealous  lest  they  should 
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fail  in  their  work  of  destruction ;  but  she  no  sooner  saw 
the  glittering  ore  melt  and  disappear,  than  she  returned 
to  the  table,  took  up  the  letter,  and,  having  concealed  it 
in  her  bosom,  calmly,  and  with  renewed  self-possessiou, 
rang  for  her  maid,  and  retired  to  her  own  apartment. 

On  the  following  day  Sybil  was  invisible  even  to  Mor- 
timer. Indisposition  confined  her  to  her  chamber ;  and, 
after  lingering  for  a  couple  of  hours  about  the  grounds, 
and  sauntering  to  and  fro  beneath  her  windows,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  obtaining  at  least  a  glance  of  her  figure  as 
she  traversed  the  apartment,  he  was  compelled  to  return 
home  ungratified.  Nor  even  then  could  he  compel  kim- 
self  to  any  occupation.  A  whole  day  without  Sybil  over- 
came his  philosophy. 

Nothing  sufficed  either  to  interest  or  amuse  him.  He 
felt  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  her  illness,  for 
Mrs.  Delamere  had  treated  the  matter  lightly,  declaring 
that  it  was  only  a  head-ache,  and  that  Sybil  was  subject 
to  head-aches  when  she  over-exerted  herself,  which  she 
had  done  lately,  and  she  had  warned  her  of  the  conse- 
quences. However,  Sybil  knew  best,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  be  quite  well  again  on  the  morrow.  Thus 
there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety ;  and  Mortimer  was  at 
liberty  to  bewail  his  own  dreariness,  to  feel  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  echoing  rooms,  and  to  comprehend  his  utter 
dependence  upon  another. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morrow  he  was  at  The  Grange, 
and  this  time  he  was  admitted  without  difficulty.  Miss 
Delamere  had  left  her  chamber,  and  was  already  in  the 
southern  parlour.  He  needed  no  announcement,  for  with 
this  ceremony  he  had  long  dispensed,  and  opening  the 
door  softly  he  entered.  But  his  arrival  produced  no 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Sybil,  and  he  was  instantly 
struck  by  the  change  in  her  appearance.  She  was  lying 
upon  a  sofa  with  her  face  buried  among  the  cushions. 
Her  hair  was  drawn  away  from  her  forehead,  and  gathered 
into  a  large  loose  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  evidently 
without  care  ;  a  morning  dress  of  white  muslin  was  rather 
folded  about  her  than  adjusted  to  her  figure;  and  there 
was  an  air  of  negligence  about  her  whole  person  so 
foreign  to  her  usual  habits,  that  it  at  once  bespoke  the 
presence  of  some  overwhelming  sorrow. 
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Mortimer  detected  this  at  a  glance,  and  in  an  instant 
he  was  by  her  side. 

"  Sybil,  my  own  Sybil,  what  has  happened?" 

Sybil  started,  and  raised  her  head;  and  if  Mortimer 
had  been  struck  by  the  change  in  her  general  appearance, 
he  was  still  more  startled  by  the  alteration  of  her  counte- 
nance. A  deep  crimson  flashed  upon  her  cheeks,  her 
swollen  eyelids  betrayed  a  night  of  tears,  her  lips  were 
pale  and  quivering,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  he  took  it 
in  his  own. 

"  Speak,  my  beloved !  Tell  me,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  wild  grief?" 

"Frederic,"  she  murmured  almost  inaudibly,  "I  dare 
not !" 

More  and  more  bewildered,  Mortimer  gazed  upon  her 
like  one  in  a  dark  dream ;  but  she  was  unhappy,  she  was 
crushed  beneath  some  weight  of  sorrow,  too  great  even 
for  her  to  bear,  and  he  forgot  at  once  all  save  his  love : 
"  Nay,  you  shall  speak,  Sybil !  Sybil,  are  you  not  mine  ? 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  share  your  grief,  arise  from  what 
cause  it  may  ?     Should  you  have  any  secret  from  me  ?" 

But  Sybil  was  still  silent,  although  her  sobs  became 
audible. 

"  Lean  on  me,  dearest !  There,  hide  those  swollen  and 
weary  eyes  upon  my  bosom,  and  tell  me  all,"  pursued 
Mortimer  more  gently;  "you  know  not  what  you  make 
me  suffer  by  this  suspense.  To  see  you  thus,  and  to 
be  refused  your  confidence,  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
Have  mercy  on  rne,  Sybil,  and  tell  me  what  mean  these 
tears !'' 

Miss  Delamere  only  shook  her  head  despondingly. 

"You  wound  me  deeply,  Sybil,"  said  her  lover;  "but 
I  will  not  urge  you  further.  I  shall  appeal  to  your 
mother." 

"  Frederic !  Frederic !"  gasped  out  his  companion,  as 
she  flung  her  arms  about  him  to  retain  him  in  his  seat ; 
"  for  pity's  sake — for  mine — if  I  have  indeed  been  dear 
to  you — breathe  not  a  word  of  this  misery  to  my  poor 
mother — it  would  kill  her  did  she  know  its  cause !" 

"  Torture  me  not,  then,  my  own  love !"  implored  Fre- 
deric, as  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  beautiful  arms 
which  still  rested  upon  his  neck,  and  sank  upon  his  knee 
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beside  the  couch  ;  "  but  let  me  learn  from  your  own 
lips  the  cause  of  this  violent  emotion.  Have  you  lost  a 
friend  ?  Tour  fortune  ?  Your  gestures  deny  this.  Has 
any  one  dared  to  injure  or  insult  you  ?"  And  the  eyes 
of  the  speaker  flashed  as  he  put  the  question. 

A  more  violent  burst  of  grief  was  its  reply. 

"Yes — I  have  guessed  aright!"  he  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently, as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  bent  brow :  "  and 
now,  Sybil,  I  entreat  no  longer ;  I  insist  upon  an  instant 
explanation  of  this  mystery.  As  my  future  wife,  I  com- 
mand, in  this  at  least,  your  obedience.  Your  honour 
is  in  my  hands,  and  none  shall  dare  to  sully  it  by  a 
breath." 

For  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  Miss  Delamere, 
thus  adjured,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  When  she 
withdrew  them  she  was  pale  even  to  ghastliness,  as  she 
took  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
cealed, and  with  averted  eyes  held  it  towards  her  com- 
panion, who,  scarcely  less  agitated  than  herself,  tore  it 
hastily  open. 

As  he  hurriedly  devoured  its  contents,  the  whole  frame 
of  Mortimer  shook  with  suppressed  rage,  and  he  gnawed 
his  lip  as  though  he  would  have  wreaked  that  vengeance 
upon  himself  which  could  not  be  poured  out  upon  his 
enemy. 

"  It  is  a  goodly  scrawl !"  he  at  length  exclaimed  bit- 
terly ;  "  the  work  of  a  vile  incendiaiy,  who  has  not  dared 
to  affix  his  foul  name  to  the  revolting  slander.  But  it  is 
false,  false  as  hell,  Sybil !  No  tongue  lias  dared  to  prate 
as  this  assassin  states — no  thought  has  ever  polluted 
your  fair  lame.  Again  and  again  I  swear  to  you  that  it 
is  false  !  Have  I  for  one  moment  concealed  my  purpose 
in  frequenting  your  house  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  through- 
out the  neighbourhood  that  I  have  been  for  months  a 
suitor  for  your  hand  ?  Is  not  your  own  mother  beneath 
your  roof?  Out  upon  such  devilish  but  puny  malice — • 
my  very  heart  heaves  against  the  coward  lie  !" 

"How  am  I  sunk  !"  sobbed  Sybil. 

"  Sunk  !  Nay,  dearest,  rather  say  how  are  you  exalted 
in  my  eyes  by  this  jealous  sensibility  to  all  that  touches 
your  honour.  Never  to  me  have  you  seemed  half  so 
noble ;  but,  I  beseech  you,  calm  your  grief;  it  cuts  me 
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to  the  soul,  for  it  shows  me  that  it  is  I  who  have  armed 
this  writer  with  his  unhallowed  weapon.  Yes,  Sybil,  it  is 
I,  who,  spell-bound  by  the  happiness  of  the  present  hour, 
have  too  long  forgotten  that  I  have  as  yet  enforced  no 
right  to  its  continuance.  It  was  too  much  to  hope  that 
a  meddling  world  would  leave  us  to  our  holy  and  hallowed 
affection  until  we  had  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
ment and  suspicion.  There  is  a  serpent  in  every  Eden, 
and  the  crawling  reptile  has  now  invaded  ours.  But 
there  is  a  remedy,  and  we  will  delay  it  no  longer  ;  the 
snake  will  be  innoxious  when  we  have  robbed  it  of  its 
venom." 

A  smile  shone  through  the  tears  of  Miss  Delamere ; 
and,  as  again  Mortimer  resumed  his  seat  beside  her,  she 
gradually  suifered  herself  to  be  consoled  by  his  ardent 
and  affectionate  reasoning.  Once  more  the  colour  re- 
turned to  her  cheek  and  lip,  and  she  hung  upon  his 
words  with  an  earnestness  that  made  him  doubly  elo- 
quent. She  said  little,  but  that  little  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  the  happiest  of  mortals  ;  and  as  they  sat 
with  their  hands  locked  together,  and  her  head  pillowed 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  almost  blessed  the  anonymous  cor- 
respondent who  had  revealed  to  him  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  his  beautiful  and  injured  Sybil. 

"And  now,  my  own  one,"  he  said  tenderly  as  he  pre- 
pared to  depart,  "  we  have  each  sufficient  occupation  both 
for  our  thoughts  and  for  our  time.  Tou  need  rest,  how- 
ever ;  and  while  you  strive  to  obtain  it,  I  will  not  lose  a 
moment  in  seeking  out  the  vile  author  of  this  atrocious 
calumny.  Let  him  not  hope  to  escape.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  disguise  any  handwriting  as  it  may  appear  to  be; 
there  are  always  some  peculiarities,  trivial  and  slight  per- 
haps, hut  nevertheless  perfectly  susceptible  of  identifica- 
tion, by  which  the  writer  may  be  traced  with  proper  care 
and  caution ;  and  trust  me,  your  present  correspondent 
shall  not  escape." 

"  Frederic,"  whispered  Miss  Delamere  with  an  ap- 
pealing look,  "  will  you  consent  to  make  me  quite 
happv  ?" 

" Can  you  doubt  it,  Sybil?" 

"Then,  love,  restore  to  me  that  letter  and  let  me 
destroy  it." 
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"  Do  not  ask  me  what  I  cannot  grant.     I  will  not  be 
cheated  of  my  vengeance." 

An  expression  of  intense  anxiety  passed  over  the  fea- 
tures of  Miss  Delamere,  but  she  instantly  recovered  her- 
self, and,  with  her  sweetest  smile,  she  again  extended  her 
hand,  as  she  said  emphatically,  "  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  ventured  to  claim  a  favour  at  your  hands,  and 
I  will  not  be  so  denied.     To  me  your  present  intention 
brings  a  twofold  anxiety.     First,  "Frederic ;  answer  me— 
how  can  I  feel  one  moment's  peace  while  I  know  you  to 
be  engaged  in  a  search  which  must  at  once  irritate  and 
pain  you,  and  by  which,  if  you  are  successful,  you  only 
involve  yourself  in  newer  and  more  dangerous  difficul- 
ties ? — while,  as  regards  myself,  do  you  imagine  for  an 
instant  that  I  can  be  happy  while  such  a  document  is  in 
existence  ?     No ;  until  that  bitter  and  blighting  scrawl 
is  destroyed  I  must  be  wretched,  for  does  it  not  brand 
me  with  disgrace  ?" 

"Enough,  Sybil,  enough!"  exclaimed  Mortimer,  as  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her 
forehead ;  "  you  have  conquered,  and  I  forego  my  ven- 
geance." 

"  My  own  dear  Frederic !"  murmured  one  of  the 
sweetest  voices  in  the  world,  as  the  torn  fragments  oi 
the  obnoxious  letter  fell  in  a  shower  iipon  the  carpet, 
"now,  indeed,  I  know  that  you  love  me." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Mortimer  was  gone ;  and 
Sybil,  having  listened  to  the  sounds  of  his  horse's  feet 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance,  slowly  rose  from  the 
sofa,  and  carefully  gathering  up  the  shreds  of  paper,  threw 
them  one  by  one  into  the  fire  which  was  blazing  in  the 
grate  ;  and  then,  having  satisfied  herself  that  they  were 
all  destroyed,  cast  one  long  triumphant  look  round  the 
apartment,  and  threw  herself  again  upon  her  seat. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Several  months  had,  as  we  have  already  stated,  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mortimer;  and  Time,  that  great 
physician  of  the  mind,  assisted  by  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  unselfish  dispositions  in  the  world,  had  restored  Ger- 
trude to  comparative  happiness.  Grateful  for  the  protec- 
tion which  had  been  so  frankly  afforded  to  her,  at  a  period 
when  it  was  sorely  needed,  she  had  studied  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  exigencies  and  peculiarities  of  her  aged  rela- 
tive with  a  good  faith  which  insured  her  ultimate  success. 
And  already  the  effects  of  her  gentle  influence  were  pal- 
pable, not  only  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  gloomy 
little  house,  but  also  in  the  manner  of  its  rigid  mistress. 

The  arrival  of  all  the  orphan's  domestic  treasures  had  at 
first  grievously  annoyed  and  disturbed  Miss  Warrington ; 
who,-  as  she  saw  package  after  package  unladen  from  the 
heavy  road-waggon,  which  nearly  blocked  up  the  narrow 
street,  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together,  compressed  her 
lips  until  they  became  almost  invisible,  and  sat  bolt  upright 
and  speechless,  until  she  comprehended,  from  the  exclama- 
tions of  her  matronly  attendant,  and  the  expostulations  of 
the  two  sturdy  porters  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  the 
things  into  the  house,  that  not  only  was  the  entrance-pas- 
sage entirely  choked  up,  but  that  the  kitchen-stairs,  and 
even  the  kitchen  itself,  had  likewise  been  invaded.  Then, 
indeed,  she  recovered  in  some  degree  from  her  consterna- 
tion ;  although  it  was  only  to  express  her  dissatisfaction  in 
a  cold,  dry,  sarcastic  tone,  which  to  poor  Gertrude  was  more 
painful  than  the  most  violent  exhibition  of  temper. 

"  Really,  Miss  Mortimer,"  she  said,  and  not  even  the 
tension  of  her  lips  relaxed,  as  she  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  been  very  inconsiderate.  You 
must  have  found  yourself  terribly  inconvenienced  in  my 
house  before  your  furniture  arrived  ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that 
you  will*  even  now  be  at  a  loss  to  dispose  of  it  consistently. 
My  passage  is  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  piano ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  ookcase  will  accord  particularly  well  with  the 
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general  style  of  my  property.  But,  perhaps,  you  have  an 
idea  of  moving  to  a  larger  residence." 

"  My  dear  madam !"  exclaimed  the  orphan,  as  she  sprang 
forward  and  seized  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  querulous  old 
lady,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you — how  to  apologise. 
I  was  not  aware — " 

And  poor  Gertrude,  who  was  already  overcome  by  the 
munificence  of  her  cousin  and  the  affectionate  letter  which 
had  accompanied  his  gifts,  burst  into  an  irrepressible  flood 
of  tears. 

"  Nay,  nay,  niece,  this  is  foolish,"  said  Miss  Warrington, 
less  harshly,  "  I  dare  say  that  you  did  not  expect  such  an 
unloading  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  this,"  (the  good  lady's 
verbal  illustrations  were  usually  somewhat  confused,)  so 
don't  cry,  for  that  will  not  clear  the  passage ;  and  it  will 
be  necessary  that  we  should  get  upstairs  to  bed.  We  had 
better,  therefore,  be  thinking  of  what  had  best  be  done.  Two 
cases  of  books?"  she  ejaculated,  after  an  in-stant,  as  if  un- 
consciously, "  Who  on  earth  is  to  read  them,  and  where  are 
they  to  be" put?" 

"Please,  ma'am,"  said  Hannah,  intruding  just  within 
the  door  of  the  room,  a  face  heated  by  exertion,  and  a  stout 
arm,  bared  above  the  elbow,  "the  men  can't  bring  in  any 
more  of  the  things,  for  there  ain't  room,  unless  we  take 
some  of  them  upstairs  into  miss's  sleeping  chamber;  are 
we  to  carry  them  up  ?" 

"Inquire  Miss  Mortimer's  pleasure,"  was  the  unsatis- 
factory reply  ;  and  the  discomposed  old  lady  looked  stiffer 
and  harder  than  ever. 

'•  Oh  !  yes,  yes,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Gertrude,  "anywhere 
— anything — good  Hannah  ;  I  will  soon  unpack  the  cases, 
and  send  them  out  of  the  house.  Indeed,  my  dear  madam," 
she  added,  appealingly,  as  the  maid  disappeared,  "it  is  those 
unwieldy  wooden  boxes  which  create  all  this  confusion  ;  and 
when  once  we  are  rid  of  them  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  little  they  contain." 

"  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  niece," 
said  the  still  unappeased  mistress  of  the  house,  "  and  it  is 
at  least  fortunate  that  your  huge  chests  will  supply  us  with 
firewood  for  the  winter." 

At  length,  when  the  room  of  Gertrude  had  been  converted 
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in  appearance  into  a  well-packed  warehouse,  through  the 
civil  exertions  of  the  porters,  ingress  and  egress  were  once 
more  rendered  possible,  and  Miss  Warrington  unclasped  her 
fingers. 

The  orphan  hailed  with  delight  this  symptom  of  return- 
ing composure,  and  found  courage  to  allude  to  (he  future 
arrangement  of  her  recovered  treasures,  but  vainly  did  she 
suggest  how  admirably  the  piano  would  stand  between  the 
windows,  and  how  charmingly  the  bookcase  would  fit  into 
the  recess  beside  the  fire-place.  Miss  Warrington  was  re- 
solved to  consider  the  introduction  of  these  elegant  super- 
fluities as  a  grievance,  and  declared  that,  as  she  detested 
music,  and  never  read  anything  save  her  Bible,  her  rooms 
should  not  be  lumbered  by  any  such  useless  incumbrances. 

Gertrude  was  silenced.  She  had  intuitively  felt  from  the 
first  the  utter  futility  of  reasoning  with  her  protectress,  and 
the  impropriety  of  thwarting  her  wishes;  and  accordingly, 
she  began  to  consider  how  she  might  the  most  conveniently 
accommodate  these  two  bulky  luxuries  in  her  own  small 
apartment,  resolving,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  would  con- 
scientiously refrain  from  reading  in  her  aunt's  presence,  or 
disturbing  her  by  the  sound  of  the  instrument. 

Such  had  been  the  reception  of  Mortimer's  offering ;  and 
for  some  weeks  Gertrude  cf.refnlly  abstained  from  intruding 
any  of  her  little  possessions  upon  the  notice  of  her  aunt. 
Through  the  agency  of  Hannah,  who  soon  conceived  an 
affection  for  her  young  mistress,  as  she  persisted  in  calling 
her,  the  obnoxious  packing-cases  were  broken  up  and  duly 
stowed  away  for  winter  fuel ;  and  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  piano  and  the  book-case,  all  the  other  articles  were 
small,  she  experienced  less  inconvenience  than  she  had  an- 
ticipated in  arranging  them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  satisfy 
her  aunt. 

The  effect  of  their  possession  upon  herself  was  most 
salutary.  She  no  longer  felt  alone,  no  longer  deserted. 
Every  object  by  which  she  was  now  surrounded  spoke 
directly  to  her  heart,  and  drew  her  back  again  into  the  past. 
Her  white-washed  walls  were  gladdened  to  her  eyes  by  thft 
sketches  of  the  dear  old  house  at  Westrum,  which  had  so 
often  fondly  occupied  her  leisure  ;  her  toilette  sparkled  once 
more  with  cut  glass  and  porcelain ;  and,  as  the  sunbeams 
penetrated  the  branches  of  the  venerable  trees  before  her 
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window,  and  threw  their  chequered  light  upon  the  table, 
there  were  moments  in  which  she  almost  deluded  herself 
into  the  belief  that  she  was  once  more  at  home.  And  then 
her  books! — there,  indeed,  her  store  of  happiness  was  inex- 
haustible, and  they  were  the  more  endeared  to  her  by  the 
fact  that  the  fly-leaf  of  each  bore  some  affectionate  record, 
and  that  they  thus  spoke  to  her  from  beyond  the  grave. 

The  honest-hearted  old  woman,  who  formed  in  herself 
the  whole  establishment  of  Miss  Warrington,  was  as- 
tounded by  the  magnificence  which  rendered  the  apartment 
of  Gertrude  so  dissimilar  to  the  remainder  of  the  house ; 
and  was  never  weary  of  examining  the  elegant  futilities  with 
which  it  was  crowded,  but  shrewd  enough  to  comprehend 
that  half  the  annoyance  of  her  mistress  on  their  arrival  had 
arisen  from  a  jealous  feeling  of  the  contrast  which  they 
would  offer  to  her  own  faded  and  bygone  treasures,  which 
she  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  rever- 
ence, she  carefully  abstained  from  all  mention  of  her  ad- 
miring wonder  in  her  presence. 

Thus,  for  a  time  it  would  have  appeared  as  though  the 
stately  old  lady  had  altogether  forgotten  the  incursion  which 
had  been  made  upon  her  premises,  but  it  was  not  so.  Her 
first  apprehension  had  been  that  Gertrude  might  pride 
herself  on  this  acquisition  of  luxury,  by  which  she  was  ren- 
dered, in  a  great  degree,  independent  of  those  about  her; 
and  however  much  she  gloried  in  her  own  personal  inde- 
pendence she  could  not  brook  that  the  orphan  whom  she 
had  befriended  should  thus  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  her 
good  offices. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  pardonable  weakness ;  and  it  was,  at 
all  events,  a  very  common  one.  She  did  not  relent,  there- 
fore, until  she  had  become  perfectly  satisfied  that,  far  from 
presuming  on  her  unexpected  good  fortune,  her  mild  and 
gentle  inmate  had  become  only  the  more  attentive,  kind, 
and  thoughtful,  as  though  she  felt  that  a  tacit  apology  were 
needful  for  the  annoyance  to  which  she  had  innocently 
subjected  her  hostess. 

She  was  revolving  the  subject  in  her  mind,  as  she  had 
already  done  several  times  before,  on  a  bright  summer 
evening,  when,  shut  into  the  dingy  little  parlour,  while  all 
was  fair  and  sunshiny  without,  Gertrude  was  busily  en- 
gaged with  her  needle  in  the  service  of  her  aunt,  and  dur- 
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ing  a  pause  in  their  monotonous  dialogue,  a  wandering  Ita- 
lian boy  took  his  stand  before  the  house  with  a  barrel- 
organ,  and  began  to  play  the  Barcarole  in  Masaniello. 

As  the  first  bars  of  the  melody  met  her  ear  the  hands  of 
Gertrude  fell  powerless  upon  her  lap,  and  she  panted  with 
emotion.  In  another  moment  she  sprang  from  her  chair 
and  rushed  to  the  window,  where  she  stood  trembling,  smil- 
ing, and  weeping,  in  a  breath. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  grim  smile, 
which  was  the  most  engaging  expression  of  which  her 
countenance  was  susceptible,  "there  is  no  great  harm  done 
if  he  does  see  you ;  for  one  of  these  people  does  not  come 
to  Bletchley  for  twelve  months  together,  so  that  we  may 
afford  to  give  him  a  few  pence." 

The  sound  ceased,  the  musician  was  remunerated,  and 
the  spell  was  broken.  The  diugy  parlour  appeared  more 
dull  than  ever,  and  the  monotr  nous  needlework  more  weari- 
some ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  grim  smile  still  rested  on  the 
features  of  the  old  lady. 

"  You  seem  uncommonly  fond  of  music,  Gertrude,"  she 
commenced,  delighted  at  the  opening  afforded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Savoyard,  "and  yet  I  have  never  once 
heard  you  touch  your  piano  since  it  came  into  the  house." 

Gertrude  looked  up  cheerfully,  although  the  tears  were 
still  glistening  in  her  eyes,  as  she  replied,  "  I  feared  to  dis- 
turb you,  my  dear  madam." 

':  jNonsense,  nonseuse,  child,"  said  her  companion,  "you 
see  even  that  hurdy-gurdy,  or  whatever  it  was,  did  not  dis- 
turb me ;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  room  to  play  in  your 
own  chamber.  Send  for  Jones,  and  let  your  instrument  be 
brought  down  stairs.  It  strikes  me  that  it  would  stand 
very  well  between  the  windows." 

"Oh,  how  kind  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  girl, 
earnestly. 

"  And  while  he  is  here,"  pursued  the  old  lady,  inwardly 
moved  by  this  unstudied  emotion,  "  he  may  as  well  disen- 
cumber you  of  your  book-case  ;  your  room  is  too  small  to 
accommodate  so  large  a  piece  of  furniture." 

"  Oh,  how  happy  you  make  me  !"  again  ejaculated  the 
excited  listener,  "and  my  work-frame,  my  dear  aunt,  and 
my  painting-table — will  you  admit  them  all?" 

"  As  you  will — as  you  will,"  was  the  reply,  "but  charge 
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Jones  to  bo  cnroful  of  the  wnlls  ;is  lie  comes  down  stairs. 
!1NI ol lii niz,-  tears  a  house  to  pieces  like  moving  furniture,  and 
I  cannot  nll'onl    to   new  paper   (lie  passage  lor  I. lie  next  I i %•  * i 

years." 

'Two  months  after  this  conversation  it,  would  have  been 
(lillicult  I'nr  nny  one  to  liavc  recognised  Miss  Warrington's 
hitherto  dingy  little  parlour  I'y  imperceptible  decrees  ;i 
score-  of  clcanl.  (lilies  were  successively  introduced;  even 
n  vase  of  ilowers  were  permit. led  to  stand  upon  Uie  polished 
table  without  comment.;  for  the  rpiick  eye  of  (.lie  old  lady 
immediately  delected  that.  Hie  careful  (hit  rude  Inul  placed 
it  upon  n  minute  Hint  of  lier  own  working.  I'lro  long  tlio 
dull-looking  walls  were  relieved  by  some  admirably  exe- 
cuted waler-coloured  drawings  from  n,  well-stored  portfolio; 
and  I  lie  village  carpenter,  a  flora  few  hints  IVom  I  lie  fair  arl.isl, 
succeeded  in  producing  some  eredilaUy-inade  frames,  which 
were  neatly  covered  with  morocco  paper  by  I  he  same  skilful 
lingers;  l.ho  dark  curlains  which  fell  in  gloomy  masses  like 
the  folds  of  a.  pall  wore  next  discarded,  and  gossamer  dra- 
peries of  spolless  muslin  supplied  their  place 

An  air  of  elegance  and  esse  hail  succeeded  to  the  suualor 
and  dcsolalion  which  had  formerly  keen  the  oliaraelerislios 
of  I  he  house  ;  and  all  bail  been  done  so  ipiiel  ly,  so  simply, 
and  so  uuostcnlal  ioiisIv,  that,  even  Ihe  rigid  and  independent 
Miss  Wai  riugluii  alnio.l.  loi'"ol  llial.  she  was  indebted  lo 
another  for  ( 1  ■ « -  increase  of  comfort  about  her. 

(iradually,  ak.o,  (intrude  oimuieipalrd  herself  from  the 
excessive  thraldom  which  had  confined  her  cut  irely  to  the 
premises  of  her  aunt  ;  and,  in  her  plain  mournhi"-dross,  and 
closely  veiled,  ventured  to  ramhlo  ahoul.  the  immediate! 
neighbourhood  of  I  he  village 

We  have  already  de.  erihed  the  approach  to  I'delehley; 
but,  cheerful  and  piel.uri'Hcpie  as  it  was,  (orl.riide  soon  dis- 
covered that,  the  village  possessed  slill  glial  er  beaut  ies  than 
those  wit  1 1  which  she  had  already  made  acipiaililancc,  when, 
turning  her  hack  in  the  direction  of  I, ho  high  road  by  which 
hIic  had  travelled,  she  wound  round  the  base  of  the  grassy 
height,  crowned  by  Ihe  mode;. I,  chinch,  and  found  herself 
surrounded  hy  the  original  hnmlcl,  upon  whose  skirl,  the 
dull  and  straggling  street.,  of  which  she  wmh  now  an  inha- 
bitant, had  grown  up  aH  its  population  hsil  increased. 

Tho  whole  laud,  capo  uaa  essentially    l'a>gh,,h  in  ilseba- 
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racter.  It  did  not  boast  one  grand  or  striking  feature; 
there  was  neither  rock  nor  torrent,  dense  forest  nor  foam- 
ing cataract  to  be  seen  on  any  side,  but  all  was  calm, 
rich,  and  almost  holy  in  its  beautiful  tranquillity.  In  the 
distance  a  chain  of  undulating  hills,  clothed  with  beeches, 
shut  in  the  prospect ;  and,  as  she  stood  and  gazed  with 
all  the  joy  of  a  liberated  captive  and  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  artist  upon  the  scene  before  her,  the  declining  sun 
poured  a  flood  of  glory  upon  the  quivering  leaves,  which 
glittered  like  jewels  in  the  light. 

But  the  charm  of  Bletchley  was  the  "  Great  House," 
a  vast  and  imposing  mansion,  which  looked  down  upon 
the  hamlet  from  a  slight  acclivity.  A  splendid  specimen 
of  the  solid  architectural  taste  of  the  times  of  the  eighth 
Henry,  it  spread  its  lordly  terraces  and  extended  its 
hanging  woods  across  the  whole  brow  of  the  ascent  until 
they  were  parted  only  by  a  low  and  ancient  wall  from  the 
gravevard  attached  to  the  little  church  already  named. 

The  whole  scene  was  calm  and  beautiful ;  and  as  Ger- 
trude at  length  reluctantly  turned  away  in  order  to 
return  to  her  unpieturesque  home,  she  heaved  an  uncon- 
scious sigh,  for  the  time-touched  and  stately  mansion, 
with  its  venerable  woods,  had  brought  back  to  her  a 
thousand  memories  of  ^Vestrutn,  and  the  other  dear  old 
house  which  had  cradled  her  youth.  It  struck  her.  too, 
as  strange  that  in  that  dearth  of  subjects  on  which  to 
converse  together,  Miss  "Warrington  should  never  have 
mentioned  the  near  neighbourhood  of  such  a  residence  as 
this  :  and  the  rather  as  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place 
evidenced  its  habitation.  Gentlewoman  as  she  was  by 
birth,  even  although  crippled  in  fortune,  she  was  decid- 
edly eligible  as  an  acquaintance  at  the  Manor-house,  and 
Gertrude,  in  her  moral  solitude,  could  not  forbear  a  wish 
that  this  resource  had  been  open  to  her. 

Again  and  again  her  thoughts  reverted  to  that  noble 
mansion  and  its  embowering  woods,  and  the  modest  tea- 
equipage  was  no  sooner  removed  in  the  evening,  than  she 
resolved  to  question  her  aunt  as  to  its  inhabitants. 

•"  Oh  !  they  are  rich  people,  very  rich  people.'"  replied 
the  old  lady,  quietly,  '•  and  far  too  grand  to  visit  any  one 
in  Bletchley.  The  crimson-curtained  pew,  which  you 
must  have  noticed  opposite  the  pulpit,  belongs  to  them." 
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"  Then  they  are  absent,"  remarked  Gertrude ;  "  for  it 
has  remained  empty  every  Sunday  since  I  arrived  here. 
Several  times  I  have  determined  to  inquire  the  name  of 
its  owners,  but  it  has  always,  until  now,  escaped  my 
memory." 

"  Their  name  is  Armstrong ;  and  Hannah  tells  me  that 
they  returned  home  two  days  ago  after  an  absence  of 
three  mouths.  Here  or  there,  however,  it  signifies  little, 
for  they  are  seen  only  at  church." 

"Are  they,  then,  so  very  haughty?" 

"Yes — no — I  really  cannot  tell  how  to  answer  the 
question.  They  are  free  enough  with  the  poor,  and  let 
no  one  want  in  the  village  if  they  know  it ;  but  their 
house  is  always  full  of  company,  and  they  are  for  ever 
driving  or  riding  about  the  country  ;  but,  as  they  prefer 
the  upper  road  when  they  go  to  the  post  town,  they 
never  pass  this  way." 

Gertrude  sighed.  She  could  not  but  feel  that  it  teas 
mortifying  to  know  that  there  was  refined  society  within 
her  reach  even  here,  and  yet  that  she  was  shut  out  from 
all  hope  of  participating  in  its  enjoyment.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  sufficed  to  restore  her  to  a  more 
healthy  frame  of  mind :  she  remembered  that  her  cir- 
cumstances were  changed  and  that  she  could  no  longer 
associate  with  the  rich  and  the  happy  upon  equal  terms; 
and  a  flush  rose  to  her  cheek  as  she  felt  how  little  fitted 
she  was,  either  by  habit  or  association,  to  endure  the  mor- 
tification of  any  other  species  of  companionship. 

The  subject  was  consequently  dropped,  for  it  was  one 
in  which  the  old  lady  evidently  took  not  the  slightest 
interest,  and  upon  which  Gertrude  had  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  dwell. 

And  so  three  days  more  passed  on  in  the  same  weari- 
some routine  as  usual,  and  it  was  with  delight  that  the 
orphan,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  hailed  the  return 
of  the  Sabbath.  Sunday  was  to  her,  indeed,  a  day  of 
rest  and  happiness ;  the  holy  services  in  the  rustic 
church,  the  calm  and  impressive  manner  and  the  simple 
eloquence  of  the  venerable  pastor,  the  only  guest  who 
ever  passed  the  threshold  of  her  aunt,  and  for  whom  she 
had  already  learnt  to  feel  a  reverence  and  regard,  which  he 
repaid  in  fatherly  and  affectionate'  kindness  ;  the  respect- 
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ful  and  quiet  demeanour  of  the  simple  congregation,  and 
that  holy  calm  which  ever  pervades  the  country  on  a 
Sabbath-day,  all  conspired  to  render  it  a  festival  to  the 
heart  of  the  orphan  girl.  Her  plain  mourning  toilette 
was  soon  made ;  the  solitary  bell  of  the  low  church  rang 
out  over  hill  and  valley ;  and,  with  her  aunt  leaning  upon 
her  arm,  she  once  more  advanced  to  the  narrow  pew  of 
which  she  was  a  constant  occupant. 

The  infirmities  of  age  rendered  Miss  Warrington  a  slow 
walker,  and  the  service  had  just  commenced  when  they  en- 
tered. Eor  a  considerable  time  Gertrude  did  not  raise  her 
head ;  and  when  she  at  length  did  so  she  threw  back  her  veil, 
and  remained  looking  earnestly  towards  the  clergyman, 
totally  absorbed  by  the  pious  offices  in  which  she  was 
engaged.  It  was  not  until  the  sermon  was  nearly  con- 
cluded that  she  chanced  to  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
curtained  pew  of  the  Armstrongs,  and  she  almost  started 
as  she  perceived  that  she  was  an  object  of  observation  to 
more  than  one  of  its  occupants.  She  instantly  withdrew 
her  eyes,  but  even  in  that  momentary  glance  she  had  re- 
marked that  it  was  tenanted  by  four  individuals :  an  elderly 
gentleman,  elaborately  powdered  ;  a  portly  dame  of  about 
the  same  age,  and  two  younger  ladies,  apparently  their 
daughters.  She  perceived,  moreover,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  matron,  who  was  evidently 
absorbed  by  the  rector's  discourse,  the  eyes  of  all  its 
occupants  were  in  their  turn  directed  towards  herself. 

The  fact  was,  however,  a  very  simple  one,  as  she  was, 
in  all  probability,  the  sole  stranger  at  that  moment  in 
the  sacred  edifice ;  and  the  only  effect  produced  upon 
her  by  the  conviction  that  she  had  been  an  object  of 
remark  was  her  care  to  avoid  all  further  glances  in  the 
direction  of  the  Squire's  pew. 

Ere  long  the  service  drew  to  a  close,  and,  once  more 
supporting  her  aged  relative,  Gertrude  left  the  church 
just  in  time  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manor-house 
enter  their  plain  but  well-appointed  chariot,  and  dis- 
appear. 

"  There  go  the  Armstrongs,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she 
drew  her  large  cloak  more  closely  round  her,  and  leant 
heavily  upon  the  arm  of  her  young  companion,  while  they 
threaded  their  way  among  the  graves.     "All  the  petty 
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gentry  of  Bletchley  will  now  be  once  more  busy  with  the 
doings  of  the  Great  House,  and  all  the  poor  secure  of 
help  for  the  nest  three  months.  Our  good  rector  always 
looks  cheerful  when  they  are  in  their  places,  for  they 
lighten  his  duties  by  their  kindness  to  the  sick ;  and  so 
do  the  school-children,  for  they  are  sure  of  not  being 
overlooked  in  some  way  or  another." 

"  Could  they  have  a  better  or  a  holier  welcome  home  ?" 
exclaimed  Gertrude,  as  a  tear  swelled  in  her  gentle  eye. 

"T  don't  know,"  was  the  matter-of-fact  reply;  "they 
must  do  something,  and  I  suppose  their  pride  suffers  less 
from  charity  than  sociability.  At  all  events,  you  know 
now,  and  have  seen,  all  that  you  ever  will  know  or  see 
of  the  Armstrongs." 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


The  Armstrongs  were  a  good  old  family,  and  the  Manor- 
house  was  worthy  of  its  owners,  although  the  estate  was 
somewhat  shorn  of  its  pristine  splendour.  Once  the 
lordly  domain  of  Sir  Courtenaye  Armstrong,  to  whom 
belonged  alike  mansion,  village,  wood,  and  hill,  it  had  in 
process  of  time  passed  to  the  grandson  of  his  niece,  who, 
in  order  to  render  himself  legally  eligible  to  hold  the 
property,  had,  by  royal  patent,  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  Armstrongs,  although  the  spurs  of  the  brave 
old  knight  were  not  fated  to  be  buckled  on  by  his  descend- 
ants, who  had  successively  shown  themselves  rather 
addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field  than  to  its  perils, 
while  the  extent  of  the  property  had  gradually  con- 
tracted under  the  pressure  of  debts  and  difficulties. 

Enough,  however,  still  remained  to  render  the  manor 
of  Bletchley  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  county ;  and 
if  the  present  owners  were  a  shade  less  popular  than  they 
might  have  been  among  their  immediate  neighbours, 
that  circumstance  might  safely  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  neither  by  station,  education,  nor  habits  were  those 
neighbours  eligible  to  the  acquaintanceship  to  which 
some  among  them  so  eagerly  aspired. 
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But  while  the  petty  gentry  and  wealthy  farmers  looked 
with  some  asperity  and  indignation  upon  what  they  con- 
sidered as  the  undue  haughtiness  of  the  Armstrongs,  the 
prayers  of  the  needy  were  secured  to  them  by  their  unre- 
mitting attention  to  their  wants ;  the  schools  and  the 
poorhouse  were  rich  with  their  gifts,  and  the  cottages  of 
the  labourer  and  the  peasant  gladdened  by  their  bene- 
volence. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  an  honest,  hearty,  single- 
minded,  and  somewhat  eccentric  man,  who  was  in  perfect 
good  humour  both  with  himself  and  his  possessions,  and 
quite  satisfied  to  live  and  be  merry  as  long  as  he  could 
in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds ;  and  who,  as  he  saw 
prouder  and  nobler  neighbours  gradually  rise  up  around 
him,  and  occupy  with  their  more  modern  mansions,  and 
grace  by  their  more  high-sounding  titles  portions  of  the 
land  which  had  once  acknowledged  only  an  Armstrong 
as  its  lord,  remained  perfectly  careless  as  to  the  exact 
position  assigned  to  him  by  county  etiquette  on  those 
occasions  when  the  said  neighbours,  who  had  obliged 
him  by  assisting  in  the  consumption  of  his  venison  and 
claret,  in  their  turn  invited  him  to  their  tables,  satisfied 
that  Lord  John  or  Sir  Harry  were  only  parvenus  in  the 
county  after  all ;  and  that  they  would  have  given,  and 
gladly  given,  no  small  portion  of  their  broad  acres  to 
have  felt  themselves,  as  he  did,  even  stronger  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present  as  he  sat  among  the  monuments  of 
his  ancestors,  and  remembered  that  they  had  been  lords 
of  the  same  soil  for  centuries. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  was  a  portly  and  comely  personage, 
still  possessing  some  remains  of  beauty,  or,  rather,  some 
trace  of  the  prettiness  which  had,  ere  she  had  scarcely 
attained  her  sixteenth  year,  won  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band. Fine-tempered  and  affectionate,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  love  her,  although  equally  impossible,  at  the  same 
time,  to  repress  an  occasional  smile  at  the  little  absurdi- 
ties into  which  she  was  continually  betrayed  by  an  educa- 
tion barely  ebauchee,  and  a  remnant  of  romance  which 
offered  a  strange  contrast  with  her  portly  person  and 
faded  face. 

The  girls  were  well-bred,  well-mannered,  and  well- 
looking  ;  a  century  in  advance  of  their  parents  as  re- 
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garded  knowledge  of  the  world  and  social  etiquette,  but 
gentle,  dutiful,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
domestic  life;  while  their  only  brother,  the  hope  of  his 
father  and  the  idol  of  his  mother,  possessed  not  only  a 
fine  person,  but  one  of  those  upright  and  noble  natures 
which  tend  to  exalt  humanity. 

Yielding  and  indulgent  upon  all  minor  points,  Ernest 
Armstrong  was  firmness  itself  in  all  matters  of  principle 
and  right  feeling ;  incapable  of  bartering  one  worthy  im- 
pulse against  personal  interest  or  self-aggrandisement,  or 
of  committing  one  disloyal  action  for  the  gratification  of 
a  selfish  caprice.  And  yet  even  he  was  not  without  his 
faults.  Who  is  so  ?  He  was  aware  of  both  his  personal 
and  acquired  advantages,  and,  perhaps,  prided  himself  a 
shade  too  much  on  each.     He  was  tious,  too,  and 

was  ever  yearning  after  some  vag^__  )eless,  and  un- 

tangible  vision  to  which  he  was  xi  give  either  a 

local  habitation  or  a  name,  but'u  illed  him  with 

vain  aspirations  after  he  knew  not  ^  .at,  and  rendered 
him  less  satisfied  than  he  should  hive  been  with  the 
actual  advantages  of  his  position. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  just  as  its  last  and  ruddiest 
beam  flooded  the  beech-woods  with  which  the  hills  were 
clothed,  the  wide  and  lofty  iron  gates  that  opened  upon 
the  entrance  court  of  Bletchley  House  were  flung  back, 
and  Ernest  Armstrong  gallopped  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
broad  flight  of  steps,  flanked  with  couchant  lions,  which 
led  to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  and  sprang  hurriedly 
from  his  horse.  The  accustomed  word  of  comment  or 
direction  was  unsaid  to  his  smart  groom  as  he  strode  into 
the  hall,  and  there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  which  told 
that  whatever  had  been  his  errand  it  had  sped  ill. 

The  last  dinner-bell  was  ringing  as  he  crossed  the  green, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  his  dressing-room  and  made 
a  hasty  toilette  ere  he  joined  the  family  party,  which  had. 
already  proceeded  to  the  dining-room.  On  his  entrance 
every  eye  was  turned  upon  him,  but  the  eager  inquiry 
which  had  risen  to  the  lips  of  his  fond  sisters  remained 
unuttered  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  overshadowed 
countenance,  and  felt  that,  until  the  disappearance  of  the 
servants,  they  must  abstain  from  all  questioning. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  was  in  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
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table,  where  she  sat  smiling  at  the  silver  tureen  which 
glittered  before  her,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  smile  on 
every  person  or  thing  which  was  familiar  to  her ;  while 
"the  Squire,"  as  he  loved  to  be  called,  was  as  jovial  as  his 
wont ;  and  the  momentary  disturbance  occasioned  by 
the  tardy  entrance  of  his  son  once  over,  he  resumed  his 
soup  and  his  subject  without  seeming  to  remark  that 
anything  had  occurred  to  darken  a  brow  which  was 
generally  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  sunshine ;  but  at 
length,  struck  by  the  expression  of  the  young  man's  face, 
he  said,  abruptly — 

"Tell  us,  Ernest  my  boy,  what  has  gone  wrong  with 
you." 

"Everything,  my  dear  sir,"  was  the  moody  reply. 

"  Why !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  newcomes 
who  have  invaded  the  neighbourhood  are  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  interests  of  a  family  which  has  been  seated 
in  the  county  for  centuries  ?" 

"And  yet  such  is  the  case,  sir.  Of  our  tenants  we 
are,  of  course,  sure  enough ;  and  were  the  poor  voters 
my  mother  and  sisters  would  have  secured  them ;  but  it 
seems  that,  with  the  yeoman  and  petty  gentry,  we  are 
by  no  means  so  popular.  You  do  not  give  sporting- 
dinners  like  Lord  John,  nor  attend  vestry-meetings  like 
Mr.  Hellingham,  nor  do  fifty  other  things  which  would 
bring  you  into  familiar  contact  with  these  worthies  ;  and 
thus  they  have  decided  that  neither  yourself  nor  your 
son  are  'fit  and  proper  persons  to  represent  thein  in 
Parliament.'  Half-a-dozen  electors  to  whom  I  made 
known  our  intention  of  canvassing  the  borough,  thanked 
me  somewhat  superciliously  for  the  honour  which  v.  e 
desired  to  confer  upon  them,  politely  reminded  me  that, 
although  the  name  and  estate  of  the  owners  of  Bk-teliLy 
House  were  well  known  to  all  the  county,  its  inhabitants 
were  strangers  in  their  own  land ;  and  gave  me  civilly  to 
understand  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us'." 

"W-h-e-w!"  whistled  the  old  gentleman;  "they  are 
inclined  to  dictate  to  us  our  duties,  are  they  ?  To  draw 
comparisons  between  us  and  a  brainless  young  prodi-al 
like  Lord  John,  who,  so  long  as  he  fills  his  house  with 
noisy  parasites,  pares  little  for  the  kind  of  society  which 
he  ought   properly  to  frequent ;    and   a  mumbling    old 
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meddler  like  Hellingham,  who  contrives  to  keep  the 
parish  in  hot  water  about  paltry  matters  which  one  dip 
into  his  own  purse  would  settle  amicably  at  once !  Give 
it  up,  then,  my  boy — give  it  up  at  once,  I  say.  What 
can  it  signify  to  either  of  us  that  we  earn  the  privilege  of 
being  abused  in  the  newspapers  for  holding  our  tongues 
when  they  think  we  ought  to  have  spoken,  or  for  having 
given  our  opinion  when  they  consider  that  Ave  should 
have  remained  silent." 

"  Yet  to  be  so  thoroughly  shelved  in  one's  own  county 
is  anything  rather  than  pleasant,  sir." 

"  Why,  hang  their  impudence  !  so  it  is,  Ernest ;  and  I 
don't  see  that  we  are  called  upon  to  put  up  with  it,  if  you 
feel  any  inclination  for  us  to  try  our  strength.  We  have 
no  reason  to  shrink  before  the  free  eloquence  of  the 
hustings ;  we  may  not  be  popular,  as  you  say ;  but  we 
can  have  no  dirt  flung  into  our  faces  which  we  cannot 
readily  wipe  off.  Do  I  owe  any  man  a  penny  ?  Am  I 
ashamed  to  look  any  man  in  the  face  throughout  the 
county  ?  Can  I  not  answer  boldly  to  my  name  in  any 
place,  and  at  any  time  ?  "What  do  they  mean  by  my 
being  unpopular?     We'll  try  it,  Ernest ;  we'll  try  it." 

"  I  trust  you  will,  sir,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  you  are  the  only  legitimate  representative  of  this 
borough." 

"  Or  you,  my  boy." 

"  No,  sir,  not  I.  It  will  suffice  my  ambition  to  follow 
in  your  footsteps." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  affectionately  upon  his  son, 
as  he  replied — 

"  Eut  the  idea  was  your  own,  Ernest ;  as  for  me,  I 
should  have  lived  my  life  out  without  caring  one  straw 
who  Avon  the  seat,  abways  provided  he  were  a  staunch 
Tory,  likely  to  do  honour  to  his  party." 

"  You  should,  however,  remember  that  you  owe  a 
duty  to  the  county,  sir ;  all  your  wealthy  neighbours  are 
mere  parvenus  on  the  soil,  Avhile  you  have  only  to  point 
to  the  vaults  of  Bletchley  church  to  establish  your  claim 
and  to  justify  your  position." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  Ernest ;  it  shall  be  done." 

"  Then  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  my  dear  sir,  for  I 
understand  that  two  candidates  are  already  in  the  field." 
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"So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong  heartily; 
"there  is  no  honour  in  walking  over  the  course  ;  so,  early 
to-morrow  we'll  commence  our  canvass.  You,  girls, 
must  drive  into  town,  mount  your  smartest  bonnets,  and 
lay  in  a  stock  of  flounces  and  furbelows,  without  inquiring 
too  narrowly  as  to  the  price,  while  your  dear  mother  has 
only  to  follow  up  her  usual  benevolent  avocations  to 
serve  the  good  cause  more  perhaps  than  we  now  suspect. 
There's  Jones  too,  my  attorney,  as  good  and  as  honest  a 
fellow  as  ever  breathed,  will  help  us,  heart  and  hand,  I 
well  know,  for  half  a  dozen  years  ago  he  talked  to  me 
just  as  you  are  doing  to-day,  Ernest ;  but  you  were  then 
at  college,  and  I  had  no  inducement  to  trouble  myself 
upon  the  subject.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  altered, 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  shrink  from  smoothing 
your  path  for  the  future.  But  who  are  the  declared 
candidates  ?" 

"  Lord  John  Somers  starts  in  the  Whig  interest,  of 
course." 

"  Naturally.  You  seldom  know  a  duke's  son,  emanci- 
pated from  paternal  rule,  who  does  not  show  his  inde- 
pendence by  opposing  his  father's  political  principles, 
and  establishing  himself  as  a  man  of  the  people." 

"  And  then — and  this  is  the  opponent  who  is  likely  to 
give  us  the  most  trouble  :  there  is  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Tory 
to  the  back-bone." 

"  Ay,  Sir  Harry  is  staunch ;  it  almost  irks  me  to 
oppose  him." 

"  He  has,  however,  already  shown  that  he,  on  his  side, 
has  no  such  scruples." 

"  All  the  better,  my  boy,  all  the  better,  there  is  the 
less  occasion  for  delicacy  ;  and  if  he  only  doses  his  voters 
with  new  wine,  as  he  did  his  friends  the  last  time  we 
dined  at  The  Chase,  he  will  not  fail  to  set  their  teeth  on 
edge,  and  deliver  them  over,  sad  and  squeamish,  into  our 
hands." 

"  Yet  there  are  persons,  my  dear  sir,  who  prefer  thik 
port  and  muddy  sherry  to  no  wine  at  all." 

"  Which  means — ?  Come,  speak  out,  boy,  you  know 
that  I  hate  all  reservations  in  a  family.  Let  me  under- 
stand the  drift  of  your  remark." 
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"  Englishmen  seldom  vote  freely  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  prefer  a  shake  of  the  hand  to  a  touch  of  the  hat." 

"  The  last  I  will  freely  give  them  ;  but  I  shall  hardly 
brook  to  feast  the  Smiths,  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Ro- 
binsons under  the  roof  of  my  ancestors.  If  I  can 
compromise  the  matter  by  feeding  them  at  the  Red 
Lion " 

"  Such  an  arrangement  must  not  even  be  contem- 
plated," exclaimed  young  Armstrong  eagerly ;  "  it  would 
swamp  us  at  once,  No  people  are  more  exacting  than 
voters  on  the  eve  of  an  election ;  and  I,  moreover,  con- 
fess that  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  such  fastidiousness 
on  your  part,  my  dear  sir." 

"  What !  Because  I  am  so  thoroughhy  conscious  of 
my  true  position  in  the  county  that  I  am  careless  of  en- 
forcing its  rights,  you  imagine  that  I  should  readily  play 
the  host  to  a  mob  of  semi-genteel,  presuming,  and  under- 
bred men,  about  whom  I  neither  know,  nor  ought  to 
know,  anything?" 

"  You  cannot  do  without  them ;  and,  moreover,  the 
election  once  past,  you  need  no  longer  annoy  yourself  or 
your  family  by  continuing  their  acquaintance." 

"Nay — hang  it!"  expostulated  the  honest-hearted 
old  Squire  ;  "  that  were  indeed  a  version  of  '  the  orange 
sucked,  we  throw  the  peel  away.'  Recollect,  young 
gentleman,  that  the  appeal  which  I  am  about  to  make, 
since  you  declare  that  it  must  and  ought  to  be  made, 
will  be  addressed,  not  to  strangers,  but  to  my  neigh- 
bours— men  whose  forefathers  remembered  mine — and 
who  would  justly  consider  themselves  aggrieved  should 
I  carry  the  matter  off  in  so  cool  a  manner  as  you 
advise." 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  and  even  in  that 
case  you  will  be  no  worse  off  than  some  of  the  proudest 
and  noblest  of  our  neighbours." 

"Ay,  confound  it!"  conceded  Mr.  Armstrong;  "when 
a  duke's  son  turns  liberal  he  plays  his  cards  with  a  ven- 
geance. I  verily  believe  that  there  is  not  one  owner  of  a 
brass-plated  door  in  the  whole  borough  who  has  not,  on 
some  occasion  or  other,  found  his  legs  under  my  Lord 
John's  mahogany.    Still,  I  say,  that  I  dislike  the  system, 
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not  from  personal  pride,  as  you  well  know,  but  because  I 
do  think,  and  always  shall  think,  that  a  line  should  be 
drawn,  and  never  overpassed  upon  any  pretext,  confining 
eacli  class  of  society  to  its  proper  limits." 

"  I  hope  that  yon  do  not  intend  to  sport  that  senti- 
ment upon  the  hustings,"  said  his  son  with  a  smile. 

"  Confound  the  hustings  !"  retorted  the  Squire,  as  lie 
filled  his  fourth  glass  of  port,  and  held  it  up  admiringly 
to  the  light.  "  Have  your  own  way,  however,  my  boy, 
and  arrange  everything  as  you  think  best.  I  suppose  in 
these  reforming  days  all  my  old-world  prejudices  must  be 
laid  aside  ;  only  thus  much  I  will  not  concede — you  and 
I  may  make  shift  to  be  hand  and  glove  with  the  male 
portion  of  the  population,  and  no  great  harm  can  ensue  ; 
but  I  will  have  no  intrusion  on  my  wife  and  daughters ; 
no  Mrs.  Tomkins  or  Miss  Simkins  introduced  into  my 
drawing-rooms.  Neither  Mrs.  Armstrong  nor  the  girls 
are  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  Parliament." 

"  Had  Ernest  included  us  in  his  universal-visiting 
scheme,"  said  Eleanor  laughing,  "I  should  like  to  have 
commenced  my  social  crusade  by  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  sweet-looking  girl  in  deep  mourning,  who  sat 
in  the  next  pew  to  the  rector's  last  Sunday.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  saw  a  more  lovely  face." 

"  Or  a  more  ladylike  deportment,"  followed  up  Mary. 
"  Who  can  she  be  ?  I  never  remarked  her  at  Sletchley 
church  before." 

"  Saunders  tells  me,"  murmured  the  oily  voice  of  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  as  she  looked  up  from  her  plate,  where  she 
had  been  playing  with  a  piece  of  preserved  ginger,  and 
listening  with  secret  dismay  to  the  discussion  between, 
her  husband  and  her  son,  "  Saunders  tells  me  that  she 
has  been  here  for  some  weeks,  and  that  she  is  the  niece 
of  an  old  maiden  lady,  a  sort  of  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  receives  no  one  but  Dr.  Simmonds,  and  although  in 
straitened  circumstances  owns  the  house  she  lives  in,  and 
is  as  proud  as  she  is  poor." 

"  What  a  pity  !"  exclaimed  young  Armstrong,  suddenly 
looking  up ;  "  bad  she  only  been  an  uncle  instead  of  an 
aunt,  she  would  have  had  a  vote." 

"Now,  fie  upon  you  for  a  recreant,  Ernest!"  said 
Mary  playfully  ;   "  here  are  we  talking  of  one  of  the 
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sweetest-looking  creatures  upon  earth,  and  you  are 
coldly  speculating  upon  her  maiden  aunt." 

"  You  forget  that  I  have  never  seen  this  Bletchley 
beauty,  and  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  elec- 
tion." 

"I  will  bear  witness,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  "that  a 
prettier  little  sylph  never  sported  bombazine  and  crape. 
Poor  thing  !  Poor  thing  !  'tis  but  a  sad  dress  for  one  so 
young,  and  apparently  so  helpless.  An  orphan,  I  have 
no  doubt." 

"  If  I  thought  so — "  commenced  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and 
paused. 

"  "Well,  my  dear,  if  you  thought  so,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  r"*  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  nothing  wrong,  you  may  be  sure,  my  love,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Armstrong,  nervously  twitching  the  strings 
of  her  cap  ;  "  only  it  struck  me  that  if  she  really  is  a 
gentlewoman,  you  might  not  object,  although  she  is  poor, 
to  my  showing  her  some  civility.  I  have  daughters  of 
my  own,  and  they  will  be  orphans  some  day,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong," 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear  ;  not  yet,  I  hope,"  said  the  squire ; 
"  but  you  are  quite  right.  If  she  should  really  prove  to 
be  a  gentlewoman,  I  see  no  reason  to  object  to  your 
showing  her  a  little  attention,  if  such  a  prospect  does  not 
alarm  the  girls." 

"  Nonsense,  papa !" 

"  Very  well ;  the  peril  be  on  your  own  heads ;  but 
we    must   first   make    some   inquiries  about  the  young 

"  Our  good  rector,  mamma  says,  is  acquainted  with 
her  aunt,  He  will  be  excellent  authority,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  Undeniable  ;  so  you  had  better  question  him  upon 
the  subject." 

"  Poor  thing,"  murmured  Mrs.  Armstrong,  "  an  or- 
phan !  I  shall  be  sure  to  like  her,  for  I  am  an  orphan 
myself." 

_"  Of  some  years'  standing,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband 
with  a  smile,  "and  probably  better  reconciled  to  your 
fate  than  this  mourning  beauty.  However,  all  I  have  to 
request  is,  that  you  will  take  no  steps  in  the  business 
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until  you  have  consulted  Dr.  Simmonds.     Her  appear- 
ance is  certainly  much  in  her  favour." 

And  the  subject  dropped.  The  two  girls  were  anxious 
to  possess  a  new  friend,  and  their  mother  to  do  a  kind 
action. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ok  the  following  day  all  Bletchley  was  in  commotion. 
The  two  Armstrong  carriages  had  traversed  the  village 
de  bout  en  bout ;  a  circumstance  which  had  not  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant ;"  but  even 
this  marvel  ceased  to  be  matter  of  astonishment,  or 
rather,  was  absorbed  in  a  wonder  still  more  wonderful, 
when  the  barouche  which  contained  the  three  ladies  of 
the  family  was  seen  to  stop  at  the  door  of  Miss  Warring- 
ton ;  and,  after  a  brief  pai"ley  between  the  portly  footman 
of  the  Squire  and  the  mature  attendant  of  the  maiden 
lady,  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her  daughters  actually  de- 
scended from  their  equipage  and  entered  the  house. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Never  before  had  such  an  oc- 
currence taken  place  at  Bletchley ;  and,  although  the 
"professional  men"  of  the  adjoining  town,  who  had 
"boxes"  in  and  about  the  hamlet,  had  long  considered 
themselves  aggrieved,  yet  they  had  always  declared  them- 
selves delighted,  that  the  Armstrong  family  had  never 
made  the  slightest  advances  towards  an  acquaintanceship, 
which,  alike  as  neighbours  and  as  "professional  men," 
they  considered  to  be  justly  their  right. 

And  now,  when  at  length  the  inmates  of  the  Great 
House  had  apparently  resolved  to  alter  their  tactics,  how 
had  they  commenced  ?  Not  by  rendering  honour  where 
honour  might  be  said  to  be  due,  but  by  making  their  first 
visit  to  an  old,  impoverished,  and  uuinfluential  gentle- 
woman, who  had  herself  lent  a  decided  aggravation  to 
the  case  by  the  fact  that,  although  an  inhabitant,  and 
even  a  householder  in'the  village  for  many  yearj,  she  bad 
never  swerved  from  her  original  determination — not  to 
admit  a  single  neighbour  under  her  roof,  save  the  elderly 
and  widowed  rector,  to  whom  she  was  furnished  with  a 
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letter  of  introduction,  and  whom  she  consequently  con- 
sidered at  once  as  her  friend  and  her  pastor,  and  Mr. 
Pilbeam,  the  apothecary,  on  the  occasion  of  any  indis- 
position. 

Not  even  the  kind  attention  and  sympathy  which 
Mrs.  Armstrong  had  constantly  and  liberally  evinced 
towards  the  two  invalid  daughters  of  a  former  curate  of 
Bletcbley— elderly  maiden  ladies,  the  one  deaf,  and  the 
other  paralytic — and  which  had  been  demonstrated  in  a 
manner  at  once  costly  and  delicate  (although,  in  de- 
ference to  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  she  had  never  made 
their  acquaintance),  had  any  effect  in  lessening  their  in- 
dignation, when,  as  they  sat  behind  the  rusty  Venetian 
blind  of  their  solitary  window,  amusing  themselves,  as 
was  their  wont,  by  watching  everything  that  passed  in 
the  dullest  of  all  dull  village  streets,  and  informing  them- 
selves, in  so  far  as  their  obtuse  faculties  permitted  them 
so  to  do,  of  all  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  they  de- 
tected the  arrival  of  the  lady  of  the  Manor  with  her  two 
blooming  daughters,  and  their  actual  entrance  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  poor  and  proud  Miss  Warrington,  who, 
despite  all  their  own  advances,  still  continued  as  great  a 
stranger  to  them  as  when  she  first  took  possession  of  the 
dingy  old  house  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  godmother, 
and  became  a  denizen  of  the  hamlet. 

"What's  in  the  wind  now?"  exclaimed  Miss  Margery, 
as,  with  a  shaking  head,  she  forced  aside  one  of  the  laths  of 
the  blind,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  proceedings 
across  the  way,  "  what's  in  the  wind  now?"  she  repeated, 
raising  her  voice  to  the  exact  and  well-studied  pitch  which 
rendered  it  tolerably  audible  to  her  sister  ;  "  is  the  sky  about 
to  rain  larks?  And  are  the  grandees  of  the  Great  House 
about  to  favour  the  gentry  of  Bletcbley  with  their  notice  at 
last  ?" 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  replied  Priscilla,  shrewishly, 
"  though  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  have  been  more  be- 
coming had  they  paid  their  first  visit  to  the  daughters  of  a 
former  pastor.  However,"  she  added,  stroking  into  more 
approved  order  the  neckerchief  of  snowy  muslin  which  was 
primitively  crossed  over  her  bosom,  and  sweeping  into  a 
capacious  basket  a  pile  of  sundries,  representing  needle- 
work, "  we  must  not  resent  the  slight,  or  we  shall  get  no 
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more  game  and  old  wine,  though  our  thoughts  are  our 
own,  and  our  feelings  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  altered." 

"  If  you  really  think  they  are  coming  here — "  began 
Miss  Margery,  in  her  shrill  tone. 

"  If  I  think!"  interposed  her  more  captious  sister; 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  to  any  person  of 
sense,  and  their  having  gone  first  to  Miss  Warrington's  is 
in  all  probability  a  mistake.  You  really  have  no  proper 
pride,  Margery,  or  you  must  at  once  see  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  their  visiting  any  one  in  the  village  and  passing 
us  over." 

"  Well,  very  likely  you  are  right,"  conceded  the  tottering 
woman  so  vehemently  addressed  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
wish  to  contradict  you,  and  I  was  only  about  to  suggest 
that  we  had  better  defer  our  dinner  until  after  their  depar- 
ture." 

"  There  is  some  sense  in  that,  at  all  events,"  said  the 
conciliated  Priscilla,  "  and,  as  the  parlour  is  tolerably  tidy, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  for  them." 

"Ah!  Thompson,  how  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  fussy 
little  apothecary,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  shake  that  of 
a  portly  ex-stockbroker,  who,  having  been  nearly  "  cleared 
out"  on  'Change,  had  retired  to  Bletchley  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  to  exist  as  they  best  might  upon  the  dregs  of 
what  was  once  a  snug  little  fortune.  "  Gay  doings  this 
morning  in  the  village,  eh?  The  Armstrong  carriage,  I 
see,  at  the  door  of  my  patient,  Miss  AYarrington — some- 
thing new,  eh?     What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it?" 

"Pshaw!"  muttered  the  ex-stock-broker,  shruKiiin"' 
his  broad  shoulders,  "  The  ladies  are  canvassing,  that's 
all." 

"  Oh !  they  are,  eh  ?  To  be  sure  they  are  !  How  dull  I 
was  not  to  understand  the  manoeuvre.  But  I  must  just 
slip  back  and  warn  Mrs.  Pilbeam  that  she  will  soon  have 
company;  for  I  have  a  vote  for  the  borough." 

"  Oh !  you  have,  have  you  ?"  was  the  surly  reply.  "Then 
I  won't  detain  you,  or  Mrs.  Pilbeam  may  not  have  time  to 
change  her  cap  before  the  enemy  are  upon  her ;  and  you 
can't  do  less  than  vote  for  old  Armstrong,  you  know,  when 
the  ladies  become  personal  friends.  You  must  pocket  your 
principles,  Pilbeam,  or  you  may  chance  to  damage  your 
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practice;"  and  with  this  parting  courtesy  Mr.  Thompson 
moved  on. 

"  Surly  old  brute !"  muttered  the  dapper  little  apothe- 
cary, as  he  hastily  retrod  his  steps  towards  home,  "  and 
a  constitution  like  a  horse ;  the  man's  an  eyesore  to 
me." 

Little  good-natured  Mrs.  Armstrong,  or  her  daughters, 
suspected  the  commotion  which  their  advent  had  created  in 
BIctchley  ;  little  did  they  imagine  that  their  visit  to  the 
orphan  had/deferred  a  dinner,  or  prompted  an  impertinence. 
And  yet  so  it  was ;  and  had  I,  Asmodeus-like,  introduced 
my  readers  into  the  secrets  of  every  family  in  the  village,  I 
could  have  convinced  them  that  the  "  sensation,"  as  the 
French  designate  an  excitement  of  this  description,  was 
universal. 

Happily  ignorant  of  the  fact,  however,  the  three  ladies 
entered  the  neat  and  cheerful  little  parlour  in  which  Ger- 
trude and  her  aunt  were  seated,  with  a  single-hearted  desire 
alike  to  please  and  to  be  pleased  ;  nor  did  they,  in  that  humble 
habitation,  encounter  anything  which  jarred  upon  their  re- 
finement, or  prompted  them  to  regret  the  kindly  feeling  by 
which  they  had  been  led  to  visit  it. 

Miss  Warrington,  unaccustomed  as  she  had  been  for 
years  to  receive  guests  beneath  her  roof,  had  nevertheless 
never  forgotten  that  she  was  entitled  by  her  birth  to  find 
herself  in  the  most  unexceptionable  society,  and  to  hold  her 
place  even  among  the  most  fastidious  on  the  question  of 
family  and  breeding ;  nor  was  the  quiet  and  somewhat 
stern  dignity  of  her  deportment  lessened  by  a  slight  shade 
of  displeasure  at  the  fact  that  the  ladies  of  the  Manor- 
house  had  thus  forced  themselves  upon  her  acquaintance, 
despite  her  declaration  that  she  would  hold  communication 
with  no  one  in  the  parish  save  the  rector ;  and  that  the 
politeness  now  tendered  had,  moreover,  been  tardy  in  its 
demonstration. 

Erect,  stately,  and  unbending,  there  was  no  shadow  of 
obsequiousness  in  the  welcome  which  she  uttered  to  her 
unexpected  guests.  Had  they  been  the  acquaintance  of 
years  she  could  not  have  exhibited  greater  ease  or  self-pos- 
session ;  and  while  the  whole  frame  of  Gertrude  quivered 
with  pleasure,  her  aunt  remained  as  perfectly  unmoved  as 
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though  she  rather  permitted  than  exulted  in  the  compli- 
ment which  was  now  paid  to  her. 

The  unassuming  manner  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  the 
honesty  of  her  nature,  were  well  calculated  to  remove  even 
the  slight  feeling  of  annoyance  which  the  maiden  lady  had 
originally  been  disposed  to  indulge ;  and  thus,  as  she  lis- 
tened to  the  kindly-intentioned  but  not  very  profound  dis- 
course of  her  visitor,  the  fingers  of  Miss  Warrington  gra- 
dually relaxed  their  convulsive  clasp,  her  mouth  resumed 
its  natural  proportions,  and  even  her  figure  began  to  lose 
somewhat  of  its  rectangular  rigidity ;  and,  meanwhile,  the 
three  younger  ladies  were  already  engaged  in  cheerful  and 
unembarrassed  conversation  upon  the  thousand  and  one 
subjects  which  young  ladies  love. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Warrington,"  prattled  on 
the  goodnatured  lady  of  the  Manor,  "  that  I  am  delighted 
to  have  a  neighbour  at  last.  It  has  not  been  my  fault  that 
I  have  been  so  long  without  one ;  but  Mr.  Armstrong  is 
not  fond  of  country  neighbours,  and  it  is  my  duty,  you 
know,  to  consult  his  pleasure  in  everything." 

"  In  that  case,  however,  madan — "  began  her  listener,  with 
a  sudden  resumption  of  dignity,  and  clasping  of  the  fingers. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  laughed  the 
light-hearted  matron :  "  that,  in  such  a  case  I  had  better 
not  have  come  here  now ;  but  I  assure  you  that,  as  regarded 
yourself,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  no  objection,  none  in  the 
world,  quite  the  contrary.  I  am  so  glad  to  know  you,  and 
he  will  be  so  glad  to  know  you ;  and  the  girls  will  be  so 
glad  to  know  each  other  ;  that  it  is  only  a  pity  we  did  not 
make  out  our  acquaintance  before." 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
Miss  Warrington,  so  soon  as  the  volubility  of  her  com- 
panion enabled  her  to  profit  by  a  pause ;  "  I  am  much  flat- 
tered by  the  offer  of  a  friendship  totally  unexpected  and 
unsought  on  my  part ;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  when- 
ever you  feel  it  pleasant  to  exchange  the  luxury  of  your  own 
home  for  the  modest  obscurity  of  mine,  I  shall  always  be 
honoured  by  your  presence ;  but  I  never  leave  my  own 
house,  I  have  not  done  so  for  years ;  never  indeed,  since  I 
was  left  an  orphan  and  my  own  mistress." 

"  How  very  singular !"  said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  with  a 
smile,  which  revealed  her  still  beautiful  teeth ;  "  we  are  only 
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five  in  number  at  this  moment,  and  three  of  us  are  orphans; 
for  Miss  Mortimer,  I  apprehend,"  she  added,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "  is  also  motherless." 

"And  fatherless,"  followed  up  her  interlocutor,  in  an 
accent  of  deep  feeling,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  so  rigid,  and  apparently  so  passionless. 
"  Nay,  I  may  almost  add,  friendless  ;  for  my  poor  Gertrude 
has  no  other  protector  than  myself;  and,  at  my  age,  I 
cannot  long  expect  to  be  spared  to  her." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,  my  dear  lady,  quite  wrong," 
eagerly  replied  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Armstrong  ;  "  she  has 
a  warm  and  a  sincere  friend  in  Dr.  Simmonds.  He  speaks 
of  her  in  raptures.  And  I  am  certain  that  when  we  know 
more  of  each  other  we  shall  all  be  her  friends.  Only  sea 
how  Mary  and  Eleanor  are  getting  on !  Now,  who  would 
believe  that  they  had  never  spoken  to  each  other  an  hour 
ago  !  But,  to  be  sure,  our  good  rector  had  already  made 
them  acquainted  with  your  charming  niece ;  so  I  dare  say 
they  felt  themselves  at  home  with  her  at  once." 

Still  a  shadow  darkened  the  faded  brow  of  Miss  War- 
rington. It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  spectator  to  decide 
that,  in  her  opinion,  the  young  ladies  were  "  getting  on" 
too  fast.  They  had  turned  over  all  Gertrude's  portfolios, 
bad  ransacked  all  her  loose  music,  had  unfolded  her  tapes- 
try, and  at  last  appeared  inclined  to  try  the  tone  of  her 
instrument. 

Nor  was  this  closing  suspicion  an  erroneous  one  ;  for  in 
another  moment  Miss  Armstrong  was  seated  at  the  piano, 
and  enabling  even  the  modest  orphan  to  feel  that,  brilliant 
and  showy  as  was  the  execution  to  which  she  listened,  she 
could  fear  no  rivalry  in  that  particular  accomplishment ;  in 
which,  thanks  to  the  finished  science  of  Sybil,  she  was  so 
thorough  a  proficient,  that  she  had  even  -occasionally 
glanced  at  the  possibility  that,  should  she  ever  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  eking  out  her  slender  income  by  her  own 
exertions,  she  might  safely  depend  upon  her  knowledge 
of  music  for  a  livelihood. 

"  I  have  already  spoken  of  myself,  Mrs.  Armstrong," 
said  the  proud  maiden  lady  at  length,  after  an  evident 
struggle  with  her  feelings,  and  under  cover  of  the  noise 
produced  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  young  musician, 
"  and  I  am  now  anxious  to  speak  to  you  of  my  niece.     I 
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am  quite  sure  that  you  mean  nothing  but  kindness  to  both 
of  us ;  but  that  kindness  may  work  a  vast  deal  of  evil  to 
Gertrude.  She  is  a  good  girl,  a  very  good  girl ;  she  has 
made  me  happier  than  J  ever  expected  again  to  be  in  this 
life  ;  but  I  know  that  she  is  herself  unhappy  ;  I  know  that 
she  must  be  so  under  my  roof.  She  has  been  reared  in 
luxury,  and  she  is  poor.  I  had  hoped,  and  I  still  hope,  to 
reconcile  her  by  degrees  to  the  great  change  which  lias 
taken  place.  She  has  good  sense,  and  good  feelings,  and 
she  will  gradually  reconcile  herself  to  her  fate,  if  she  is  left 
to  struggle  against  it  in  obscurity ;  but  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  effect  which  may  be  produced  upon  her  mind  by  con- 
stant association  with  companions  so  differently  circum- 
stanced as  your  daughters.  I  fear  that  she  will  begin  to 
repine,  to  fret,  to  grieve  once  more  over  all  that  she  has 
lost ;  in  short,  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I  see  nothing  but 
danger  and  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  a  friendship  with 
your  family." 

"Then  you  do  not  like  us  ?"  asked  her  visitor,  with  an- 
other sunny  smile,  which  showed  how  easily  and  trustfully 
she  anticipated  the  reply  of  her  companion. 

"My  only  fear,"  said  Miss  "Warrington,  laying  her  thin 
hand  upon  that  of  her  visitor,  "  is,  that  we,  and  above  all, 
that  she,  may  like  you  too  much." 

"Thank  you!  thank  you!"  laughed  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
"  all  is  then  as  it  should  be  ;  have  no  care  for  the  future. 
As  to  your  pretty  niece,  she  reminds  me  of  the  young  lady 
in  the  song — 

'  Friends  in  all  the  aged  she'll  meet, 
And  lovers  in  the  young  '.' 

and,  moreover,  I  do  not  despair  of  making  you  yourself  less 
unsociable  than  you  threaten  to  be." 

"  I  can  exercise  no  control  over  my  niece  in  such  a  case," 
persisted  Miss  Warrington,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  closing 
phrase  of  her  companion  ;  "yet,  if  I  can  induce  her  to  listen 
to  me,  I  honestly  confess  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  warn 
her  against  the  perils  of  an  unequal  friendship.  Gertrude 
has  at  once  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  unlearn  ;  and,  as  her 
future  life  must  be  passed  in  obscurity,  the  sooner  she  mas- 
ters her  lesson  the  happier  for  herself." 

"My  dear  lady!"   exclaimed  the  eager  matron,  "how 
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prosily  you  talk!  Just  as  if  it  were  possible  to  foretel  the 
fate  of  a  pretty  girl.  Who  knows  but  she  may  make  a 
conquest  under  our  roof?  All  the  world  are  not  seeking 
for  money ;  and  where  could  any  man  find  a  sweeter  crea- 
ture? Why,  as  I  look  round  your  snug  little  parlour,  I  see 
a  thousand  proofs  of  care  and  elegance,  such  as  are  fre- 
quently wanting  in  a  larger  establishment ;  and  you  talk  of 
her  having  a  great  deal  to  learn.  But  we  have  really  been 
unreasonable  in  our  visit — we  have  stayed  here  an  age — and 
you  will  be  quite  tired  of  us.  Mary !  Eleanor !  Come, 
my  dears,  it  is  time  for  you  to  take  leave  of  your  new  friend, 
or  Miss  Warrington  will  have  reason  to  suspect  that  we 
have  an  idea  of  claiming  possession  of  her  for  the  day." 

The  two  girls  sprang  from  their  seats,  and  each  possessed 
herself  of  the  hand  of  Gertrude. 

"  Good  bye,  then,  my  dear  Miss  Mortimer,  for  the 
present ;  but  we  shall  hope  to  see  you  very  soon  and  very 
often." 

The  orphan  smiled  amid  her  happy  tears. 
"  And  I  want  to  show  you  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  my  dear," 
followed  up  the  mother  ;  "  so  you  must  not  disappoint  us. 
What  say  you  to  dining  with  us  to-morrow  ?  Now,  don't 
tell  me  that  you  are  engaged,  for  I  will  not  believe  a  word 
of  it." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  replied  my  heroine — for,  radiant  as 
Sybil  may  appear  to  many,  Gertrude  is  my  heroine — "  L 
had  no  intention  of  volunteering  so  wild  a  fable.  An  en- 
gagement, since  my  arrival  at  Bletchley,  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  me  as  unattainable  as  a  meteor ;  but  I  am  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  my  aunt,  and  must  first  obtain 
her  sanction,  before  I  gratefully  accept  so  delightful  a  pro- 
position." 

For  a  moment  Miss  Warrington  resumed  her  most  rigid 
perpendicular,  and  looked  the  very  condensation  of  a  thou- 
sand refusals.  She  was  human  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
quite  to  forget  that  she  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  vil- 
lage for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  she  had  been  honoured  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  owners  of  the  Great  House — a  favour  for 
which  she  was,  moreover,  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that 
she  was  even  now  indebted  to  their  admiration  of  her 
young  relative.     But  in  the  next  instant  ljer  pride  came  to 
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her  aid  ;  and,  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to  perceive  and 
to  despise  her  egotism,  she  again  unbent,  and  deferred  the 
question  to  her  niece,  declaring  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  control  her  wishes. 

"  Then  all  is  arranged,  my  dear  Miss  Mortimer,"  said 
the  good-natured  Mrs.  Armstrong,  giving  a  hearty  shake 
to  the  hand  which  she  had  already  taken  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  success;  "and  as  you  may  find  it  pleasant  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  your  new  friends  before  you 
are  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  carriage  shall 
be  here  for  you  at  five  o'clock.  Nay,  not  a  word  of  objec- 
tion, my  dear  Miss  Warrington  ;  you  know  that  our  little 
village,  pretty  and  snug  as  it  is,  does  not  boast  even  a  fly, 
and,  therefore,  you  must  let  me  have  my  way." 

Resolved  to  victimise  her  own  feelings  even  to  the  end, 
and  disarmed  by  the  cordiality  of  her  visitor,  the  maiden 
lady  forbore  all  further  utterance  of  her  objections ;  and 
after  a  few  more  parting  compliments,  the  Armstrong 
barouche  drove  from  the  door. 

"  Why,  it  can't  be  possible  !"  exclaimed  the  shrill  voice 
of  Miss  Margery  Bayliss  as  the  long-tortured  lath  of  the 
Venetian-blind  sprang  back  to  its  place ;  "  they  are  not 
coming  here,  after  all !" 

"  They  may  please  themselves,"  was  the  angry  retort  of 
Priscilla ;  "  we  want  no  patronage ;  we  are  gentlewomen 
born,  and  need  not  condescend  to  anybody.  I  dare  say 
the  mutton  is  boiled  to  rags." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Pilbeam,  you  are  a  great  deal  too  bad  !" 
said  his  pretty  but  peevish  helpmate  ;  "  there  go  the  Arm- 
strongs actually  past  the  very  door,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  never  meant  to  come  here  at  all ;  and  now  I  may 
go  and  undress  again,  and  put  away  your  best  coat  that 
you  have  been  rubbing  to  pieces  against  the  back  of  your 
chair  for  the  last  two  hours.  You  are  always  trying  to 
give  me  as  much  trouble  as  you  can  ;  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that,  with  five  children,  and  helping  you  to  make  up  your 
medicines,  I  have  not  enough  to  do." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  my  dear.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  I  have  a  vote." 

But  he  argued  in  vain  ;  for  the  irate  beauty  had  already 
left  the  room  in  high  displeasure. 

And  there  was  also  another  who  followed  them  with  her 
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eyes,  as  the  carriage  rapidly  disappeared,  and  that  other 
was  Gertrude.  Stationed  behind  the  muslin  drapery  of  the 
window,  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  glowing  cheek,  when 
she  could  no  longer  hear  "  the  wheels  of  their  chariot,"  she 
sighed,  as  though  they  bore  her  new-found  happiness  away 
with  them.  Again  the  past  had  come  back  upon  her ; 
again  she  felt  that  even  for  her  there  might  vet  be  some 
sympathy  in  store  :  and  then  she  slowly  turned  away  from 
the  casement,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  the  upright  figure  of 
her  aunt. 

"  When  you  are  quite  at  leisure,  Gertrude,"  were  the 
first  words  which  fell  upon  her  ear,  "  be  good  enough  to 
gather  together  all  those  ends  of  worsted.  If  Hannah 
attempts  to  sweep  them  up,  I  shall  have  my  carpet  scraped 
threadbare." 

She  was  obeyed.  The  heart-chilled  orphan  quietly 
dropped  upon  her  knee,  and  picked  up,  one  by  one,  the 
bits  of  German  wool  which  Miss  Armstrong  had  scattered 
upon  the  floor.  Tears  rose  unbidden  to  her  eyes  ;  the 
illusion  had  vanished,  and  the  cold,  bare,  shivering  reality 
was  once  more  before  her.  The  unexpected  deportment 
of  her  aunt  during  the  visit  of  their  unlooked-for  guests 
had  surprised  and  delighted  her  by  its  quiet  dignity,  and 
she  had,  for  a  time,  forgotten  that  it  was  not  the  ordinary 
mood  and  manner  of  her  aged  relative,  but  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  former  years  and  of  former  habits,  which  she  would 
inevitably  lay  aside  so  soon  as  its  assumption  became  need- 
less. Still,  it  had  unconsciously,  even  to  herself,  increased 
her  respect  and  veneration  for  the  withered  and  desolate 
woman  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  a  home  ;  and  when 
she  had  risen  from  her  knee,  and  carefully  deposited  the 
offending  shreds  in  the  litter-basket  which  stood  beside 
her  work-table,  she  approached  her  affectionately,  and  said 
in  a  subdued  voice — 

"  You  are  not  displeased,  I  trust,  my  dear  madam,  that 
I  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  ?" 

The  old  lady  coughed  slightly,  and  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together,  ere  she  replied,  "  Displeased  !  oh,  no :  I 
have  no  right,  no  wish,  to  feel  displeased  ;  but  I  would 
much  rather  that  it  had  not  been  given.  Visiting  is  expen- 
sive amusement,  Gertrude ;  very  expensive  amusement ; 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  visit.     However,  you  know  best. 
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But  T  confess  that  I  should  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
like  to  squander  upon  an  evening's  pleasure  as  much  as 
would  support  me  for  a  week  at  home." 

"Nor  would  I  do  so,  my  dear  aunt,"  was  the  meek 
reply ;  "for  my  conscience  would  upbraid  me,  bitterly 
upbraid  me,  were  I  guilty  of  so  great  a  folly." 

"And  are  you  ready  to  suffer  the  mortification  of  ex- 
hibiting your  rusty  mourning  among  the  gay  dresses  of 
your  new  friends?  Are  you  brave  enough  to  be  pointed 
at  as  the  poor  orphan  that  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her 
daughters  had  taken  under  their  protection?" 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Gertrude  proudly ;  "  I  can  boast 
of  no  such  courage  ;  nor  am  I,  as  I  trust,  called  upon  to 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  right  and  honest  feeling.  Had 
lever  dared  to  confide  to  you  the  amount  of  generosity 
exhibited  towards  me  by  my  too  liberal  cousin,  you  would 
be  aware  how  little  I  have  cause  to  shrink  from  any  con- 
tact, even  with  the  elegant  and  wealthy  family  with  which 
I  shall  so  soon  be  brought  into  collision  ;  while  the  second, 
and  far  more  bitter  mortification  to  which  you  allude,  can 
never  overtake  me  while  I  am  the  inmate  of  your  house, 
and  the  daughter  of  your  adoption." 

Even  Miss  Warrington  was  moved,  and  her  thin  lips 
quivered  for  an  instant ;  nor  was  it  until  she  had  recovered 
from  this  unwonted  emotion  that  she  resumed — 

"  My  house  and  my  adoption  are,  however,  very  small 
matters  in  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy,  Gertrude  ;  but  that  sig- 
nifies little ;  I  only  fear  lest  they  should  soon  become  so 
in  your  own." 

As  she  ceased  speaking  the  orphan  was  on  her  knees 
before  her,  her  mild  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  and  her  lips 
fastened  upon  the  withered  hands  which  were  clasped  upon 
the  old  lady's  knee. 

"  My  only  protectress  ;  and,  with  one  far-off  exception, 
my  only  friend,"  she  murmured  ;  "  have  you  indeed  so 
poor  an  opinion  of  the  heart,  so  little  confidence  in  the 
gratitude,  of  the  forsaken  and  abandoned  being  to  whom, 
unknown  as  she  was,  you  so  frankly  and  cordially  offered 
alike  a  home  and  a  refuge  from  the  world  which  had  cast 
her  off?" 

"  No,  no,  Gertrude,  you  mistake  me,"  replied  Miss  War- 
rington, as  at  length  fairly  overcome,  she  bent  down,  and 
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pressed  her  lips  upon  the  pale  brow  of  the  earnest  girl. 
"  It  is  not  because  I  doubt,  but  because  I  have  learned  to 
love  you,  and  am  jealous  of  your  affection,  that  I  spoke 
thus.  Dry  your  tears,  and  forget  what  has  passed.  I 
believe  I  now  know  you  thoroughly." 

"And  for  ever,"  said  Gertrude  solemnly  ;  "and  in  order 
to  prove  to  you  that  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  I  will 
at  once  renounce  this  new  acquaintance  which  has  excited 
your  apprehensions.  Half-a-dozen  lines  to  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong will  suffice,  and  I  will  write  them  now — this 
moment." 

"  I  no  longer  apprehend  anything,  my  dear ;  and  I 
strictly  forbid  the  sacrifice,"  replied  the  old  lady.  "  You 
say  that  you  can  visit  these  people  without  expense,  and 
without  becoming  weary  of  my  poverty,  and  therefore  so 
let  it  be,  Gertrude.  You  are  young ;  and  Heaven  knows 
that  the  life  which  you  have  hitherto  led  at  Bletchley  has 
been  dull  enough  ;  this  is  your  only  prospect  of  a  little 
change,  and  you  shall  not  throw  the  chance  from  you. 
Bless  me!"  she  continued,  looking  at  her  watch,  "it  is 
close  upon  four  o'clock,  and  we  have  not  yet  dined !  Wipe 
your  eyes,  my  dear,  and  ring  the  bell  for  Hannah." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling  of  triumph 
and  exultation  experienced  by  Miss  Delamere  when  she 
became  fully  assured  of  the  success  of  her  unworthy  and 
unwomanly  act  of  duplicity.  After  so  long  a  period  of 
suspense ;  after  so  unwearied  an  exertion  of  all  her  powers 
of  fascination  and  address,  she  was  at  length,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  she  had  began  to  despair  of  ever  accom- 
plishing her  object,  about  to  see  all  her  hopes  realized,  and 
all  her  aspirations  fulfilled.  She  had  no  time,  or  even 
inclination,  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the  fact  that  she 
owed  her  triumph  to  the  fine  sense  of  honour,  and  upright 
principle  of  the  man  who  was  to  become  her  husband. 
She  felt  only  that  she  had  not  striven  in  vain  ;  that  she 
had  not  suffered  any  obstacle  to  deter,  or  to  impede  her  hi 
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her  pursuit ;  that  now,  at  least,  she  had  sown  the  seed  of 
policy  in  good  ground  ;  and  that  her  resolute  perseverance 
had  overcome  all  impediments,  and  would  produce  a  rich 
harvest  in  the  future. 

But,  amid  her  exultation,  there  was  nevertheless  one 
harrowing  recollection.  Sybil  still  remembered  that  she 
was  not  yet  the  wife  of  Mortimer ;  that  she  was  not  yet 
safe ;  that,  until  their  hands  had  met  at  the  altar,  a  thou- 
sand unforeseen  and  inexplicable  chances  might,  despite  all 
her  precaution,  overthrew  the  brilliant  edifice  of  her  hopes  ; 
and  that  even  the  delicate  and  fastidious  sense  of  honour 
to  which  her  lover  had  sacrificed  all  his  doubts,  all  his 
misgivings,  all  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  and  all  the 
quasi-claims  of  his  cousin,  might,  should  it  once  more  be 
called  prematurely  into  action,  prove  the  most  dangerous 
and  insuperable  bar  to  their  union. 

Who  that  looked  upon  that  beautiful  and  radiant  woman, 
as  she  sat  with  her  cheek  pillowed  upon  her  small  white 
hand,  and  her  large  eyes  bent  down,  and  veiled  by  their 
long  dark  lashes  ;  to  all  appearance  absorbed  in  a  tranquil 
and  tender  reverie — who  could  have  suspected  the  deep  and 
concentrated  passion  which  even,  at  that  very  instant,  was 
labouring  in  her  bosom  ?  But  as  the  grove  and  the  garden 
flourish  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  garland  with  their  per- 
fumed greenery  the  base  of  Etna,  while  the  lava-flood  boils 
and  burns  within  its  crater,  so  did  the  gorgeous  loveliness 
of  Sybil  Delamere  v^eil  the  deformity  of  her  moral  nature. 

And  yet  it  had  not  been  always  thus.  Only  a  few  short 
years  before,  and  she  had  been  beautiful  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  form ;  but  now  the  hot  iron  of  the  world  and  the 
world's  vices  had  seared  her  heart,  and  had  made  her  what 
she  was. 

Some  such  reflection  as  this  floated  across  the  mind  of 
Sybil  as  she  at  length  looked  up  ;  and  her  proud  lip  wore 
an  expression  of  bitter  self-reliance  which  betrayed  the 
working  of  her  secret  spirit.  She  had  forgotten,  she  knew 
not  for  how  great  a  length  of  time,  that  she  was  not  alone ; 
and  now,  as  she  glanced  towards  the  fautcvll  of  her  mother, 
she  saw  Mrs.  Delamere  with  the  usual  novel  in  her  hand, 
but  with  her  eves  fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  and  evidently  as 
completely  absorbed  in  thought  as  she  herself  had  lately 
been. 
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"You  must  wear  a  gayer  aspect  than  you  now  display 
at  my  approaching  marriage,  my  dear  madam,"  she  said, 
startling  her  companion  by  the  suddenness  of  her  address. 

"  I  thought  that  all  was  at  an  end,"  was  the  faint  reply; 
"  I  confess  that  I  had  lost  all  hope.  However,  you  know 
best,  Sybil." 

"  All  would,  indeed,  have  been  at  an  end  had  your 
conjecture  been  a  correct  one,"  said  Miss  Delamere, 
forcing  a  laugh ;  "  but  surely  you  should  have  had  more 
faith  in  my — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — my  fate,  my  star,  or, 
if  the  plain  term  will  not  shock  you,  my  management." 

Mrs.  Delamere  sighed. 

"  '  One  swallow,'  say  the  proverb-mongers,"  pursued 
the  younger  lady,  '"does  not  make  a  summer;'  "nor, 
believe  me,  does  one  failure  make  a  defeat.  I  was  yet 
young  enough  to  strive,  and  I  have  striven ;  I  vowed  to 
succeed,  and  I  have  succeeded.  I  am  loved,  mother — 
loved  as  1  have  never  before  been." 

"And  you,  Sybil,  what  of  yourself  ?" 

"  Of  me  !"  echoed  her  daughter,  with  a  second  ringing 
laugh,  which  sounded  hollow  and  unnatural ;  "  I  made 
no  vow  to  feel  as  well  as  act.  I  had  much  to  revenue, 
much  to  repair ;  I  shall  soon  have  done  both ;  but  I  have 
played  only  with  my  head ;  my  heart  was  no  party  to  the 
game." 

"  Can  you  alwayrs  silence  it  ?     If  not " 

"  If  not,  I  can  stifle  its  rebellion ;  the  task  will  be  no 
new  one." 

"  And  have  you  told  him  all  ?" 

Miss  Delamere  started  in  her  turn. 

"  Do  you  ask  me  if  I  am  mad  ?  If  I  have  poisoned 
my  own  draught  and  fired  my  own  roof-tree  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  we  are  almost  penniless,  and  that  Mor- 
timer is  our  last  hope  ?" 

Tears,  large  and  silent,  coursed  each  other  down  the 
pale  cheeks  of  her  listener. 

"  No,"  pursued  Miss  Delamere,  in  an  accent  so  reso- 
lute that  it  was  almost  harsh,  "  I  have  not  told  him  all, 
or  a  few  months  hence  we  should  have  been  beggars. 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  scared ;  I  have  overcome  more 
serious  difficulties  than  this,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to 
shrink  before  my  last  trial.    He  is  too  sensitive,  too 
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once  liis  wife,  I  shal1  be  able  to  mould  him  to  my  will- 
he  is  insufficient  to  himself— but  this  is  a  fact  which  no 
man  wlill  concede,  e<en}°  bls  ovvn  reason. 

"Sujrely"  murmi)red  Mrs-  Delamerc,  with  a  slight 
shuddlr,  "'these  are'idanSerous  sentiments  for  one  about 
to  became  a  wife !"    L 

Sybil  smiled  bitter v,  T.  .,.       ,        . 

«'T(|ll  me,"  she  aslfd>  "am  I  ™  a  position  to  volunteer 
the  revelation  you  seemto  consider  fitting  t 

Mr*.  Delamere  wafa  ?lleat-  ,„  u.        ,    _  ,  .. 

"L#t  me  but  re,*am.my  .8f'et'  ™?tmued  S^bl1' 
evidently  rather  com'™"inS  vrith  herself  than  addressing 
her  clmpanion,  " an^  Fredf 1C  Mortimer  shall  not  long 
remain  the  inert  anfd  vacillating  being  he  has  hitherto 
showJfc.  himself  Thei'e  are  some  natures_ aud  such  is  his 
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I  w:  .11  be  no  willing  victim  a  second  time,  Ics,  she 
addfsd,  with  flashing  1eJ'e.a  and  clenched  hands  as  she 
pacad  the  apartment  passionately,  I  have  lived  to  listen 
to  4ords  which  told  r^  but  to°  PlainV. tlie  heigbt  roul 
which  I  had  fallen-t*°  find  myselt  considered  merely  as 
a  coveted  toy  where  Ij  bad  once  been  au  ldol~ to  see  m?' 
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self  compelled  to  repay  insult  only  by  a  smile — and  shall 
I  not  be  revenged  for  this  ?  shall  jl  tamely  brooji  the 
degradation  from  which  I  may  free*  myself  by  my  own 
efforts  ?  Little  do  they  understand  I  the  nature  of"  Sybil 
Delamere  who  believe  it  possible.  .As  the  wife  off  Fre- 
deric Mortimer  I  may  defy  even  him;  and  I  will  defy 
him,  ay,  to  the  very  deatli !"  ,  I 

"  Sybil,  my  dear  Sybil,  what  mean'  you  ?"  / 

"  You  would  know  my  meaning  ?  Listen,  then.  /  Eecal 
the  past — live  over  again  for  an  inst;1  nt  the  last  fe\  7  years 
— remember  how  he  loved  me — how  Se  pursued  me  s — how 
he  flung  everything  at  my  feet,  and  aiiked  me  only  ti )  stoop 
and  gather  up  the  offering.  Tou  cannot  have  foi  'gotten 
all  this  ;  for  not  only  every  memory,  but  every  fact   of  our 
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present  existence  is  linked  with  those  days 
learn  that  it  was  to  renew  his  suit  that  he 
here " 

Mrs.  Delamere  leant  forward  in  her  seat  with 
eyes  and  parted  lips. 

"Yes,"  continued  Sybil,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
paused  before  her  mother,  "yes,  he  sought  n 
again ;  but  not  as  formerly — not  wich  sighs,  and 
tations,  and  entreaties — but  boldly,  lightly,  and  unt] 
ingly,  with  the  eye  of  a  conqueror  and  the  lip, 
libertine." 

What  more  she  might  have  added  is  uncertain, 
the  last  words  escaped  her  quivering  ]ipS)  Mrs.  Dele 
fell  back  insensible  upon  her  cushions. 

For  a  few  moments  Sybil  remaned  looking  upor 
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unhappy  mother  without  making  one  effort  to  restore 
her  to  consciousness,  although  the>  flush  faded  froml  her 
cheek  and  her  clenched  fingers  relaxed.  The  stonVi  of 
passion  which  had  shook  her  spir:ts  to  the  very  cefntre 
had,  for  a  time,  crushed  even  her  powerful  energies, \  and 
rendered  her  reckless  of  every thiug  around  her.  fEre 
long,  however,  she  recovered  her  .pomposure,  and,  v  nth- 
out  summoning  other  assistance,  1^  length  succeedt  id  in 
restoring  the  scattered  senses  of  the  wretched  Mrs.  Dela- 
mere, which  she  had  no  sooner  effected,  than  she  afcked 
bitterly—  ;'  * 

"And   now,   madam,   have   I   riot   silenced   all   your 
scruples,  and  satisfied  all  your  objections  ?     Would  you 
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still  ask  me  to  trifle  with  my  last  prospect  of  social 
redemption  ?  Have  I  net  sufficiently  expiated  the  past 
to  have  some  claim  upon  the  future  ?  And  shall  I  not 
more  honourably  fulfil  my  destiny  as  the  wife  of  Mor- 
timer than  as  the  mistress  of  Sir  Horace  Trevor  ?" 

Mrs.  Delamere  swept  her  trembling  hand  across  her 
eyes;  they  were  hot  and  tearless:  she  had  previously 
suffered  deeply  for  years,  but  the  iron  which  had  hitherto 
only  seared  her  spirit  had  now  entered  her  soul.  She 
made  no  reply  to  the  harsh  questionings  of  Sybil,  nor  did 
there  need  any ;  for,  regardless  of  their  reception,  Miss 
Delamere  had  no  sooner  given  them  utterance  than  she 
turned  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Now  do  listen  for  five  minutes,  Ernest,  while  I  tell  you 
all  about  Miss  Mortimer,"  said  Mary  Armstrong,  as, 
with  one  arm  about  the  neck  of  her  brother,  she  bent 
over  him  while  he  ran  his  eye  along  a  list  of  names 
spread  on  a  table  before  him. 

"I  know  all  that  you  have  to  say,"  he  replied,  with  an 
impatient  smile.  "  She  is  very  pretty,  and  very  bashful, 
and  blushes  beautifully,  and  is  quite  delighted  by  the 
condescension  of  the  ladies  from  the  Great  House." 

Mary  laughed.  "You  have  made  a  wretched  guess. 
Pretty  you  knew  she  was,  for  you  had  seen  her  at  church  ; 
but  as  for  the  rest " 

"Richards,"  murmured  the  young  man,  still  intent 
upon  his  task,  "  we  are  sure  of  him,  I  think ;  he  is  a 
tenant  of  our  own.     Richards,  twenty-six." 

"  She  is  not  a  whit  less  at  her  ease  with  strangers  than 
Eleanor  or  myself." 

"  Indeed !  all  the  worse,  perhaps,  both  for  her  and  her 
friends. — Thompson — oh,  ay,  Thompson,  of  Eiver  Farm 
— doubtful,  I  fear ;  for  I  know  that  he  is  as  obstinate  as 
a  mule,  and  as  wrongheaded  as " 

"  Ernest,  you  are  too  bad.  I  have  a  great  mind  not 
to  say  another  word." 

N  2 
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Tou  could  not  oblige  me  more,  for  you  see  that  I  am 
fully  occupied  already. —  Collins — was  it  not  Collins, 
Mary,  who  had  an  execution  in  his  house  last  winter?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  was.  Do  you  not  remember  that  papa 
became  security  for  the  debt,  and  how  grateful  he  has 
been  ever  since  ?" 

"  I  thought  so ;  then  I  may  fairly  calculate  upon  him. 
Collins,  twenty-seven." 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  desperately,  "as  I  see  that  you 
are  determined  not  to  listen,  I  shall  tell  you  no  more 
about  Miss  Mortimer,  but  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
opinions  to-morrow." 

"  And  why  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Because  she  dines  here." 

"Dines  here?     Impossible!" 

"  Impossible  as  you  may  think  it,  she  does  dine  here ; 
and,  moreover,  the  carriage  is  to  be  sent  for  her.' 

"  Very  well,  then,  as  in  a  good  cause  I  am  prepared  to 
go  great  lengths,  and  as  she  is  very  pretty,  I'll  sacrifice 
myself  without  a  murmur,"  replied  the  young  man,  extend- 
ing his  arms  in  a  long  yawn,  which  he  terminated  by 
drawing  his  sister  closer  to  him,  and  pressing  his  lips 
upon  her  cheek  ;  "  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Moggy,  I 
shall  not  be  altogether  sorry  to  compensate  myself  by  a 
little  fun  for  this  weary  work — for,  after  all,  it  is  weary 
work ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  expect  Somerville  down  in 
a  day  or  two  to  back  me,  I  should  almost  feel  inclined  to 
give  it  up  in  disgust ;  but  Somerville  is  a  famous  fellow, 
and  an  old  hand  at  canvassing." 

Mary  made  no  reply,  but  a  vivid  blush  stole  over  her 
cheek  and  brow. 

"Well,  and  now,  as  it  appears  that  I  must  hear  all 
you  have  to  say  about  the  little  cottage-maiden,"  he  pur- 
sued after  an  instant's  silence,  "  pray  favour  me  with  it 
at  once.  Tou  found  her  very  pretty,  very  gentle,  and 
very  captivating,  it  seems." 

"  We  found  her  what  we  certainly  did  not  venture  to 
anticipate,"  replied  Mary,  rallying  from  her  momentary 
confusion,  "a  finished  gentlewoman." 

"  A  Bletchley  gentlewoman,  of  course  ?" 

"  You  are  too  provoking,  Ernest,  and  I  shall  leave  you 
to  make  your  own  discoveries." 
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"  Thank  you ;  but  just  now  I  have  not  time  to  venture 
upon  any  ;  so  shall  content  myself,  should  the  fair  Sylvia 
prove  as  lovely  across  a  dinner-table  as  she  does  at  a 
distance,  with  cautioning  Somerville,  who  lias  a  strong 
dash  of  sentiment  in  his  composition,  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  He  is  fond  of  'love  in  a  cottage'  and  'love 
among  the  roses,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  should 
he  become  thralled  by  her  bright  eyes,  he  will  reserve  all 
the  smiles  and  flatteries  which  he  has  promised  to  diffuse 
liberally  among  the  electors'  wives  and  daughters  for  her 
especial  benefit — au  arrangement,  Miss  Moggy,  which 
would  materially  affect  the  success  of  our  canvass." 

"  And  you  expect  him  in  a  day  or  two,  did  you  not 
say  ?"  Mary  ventured  to  inquire,  as  she  turned  aside  and 
affected  to  be  busily  engaged  in  removing  some  withered 
leaves  from  a  plant  which  occupied  a  jardiniere  near 
her. 

"In  a  day  or  two,"  acquiesced  her  brother,  with 
another  formidable  yawn  ;  "  and  I  heartily  wish  that  he 
were  here  now.  Do  you  know,  Moggy,  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  Armstrongs  were  so  unpopular  about  Bletchley." 

"  I  am  sure  they  ought  not  to  be  so,"  replied  Mary, 
somewhat  indignantly ;  "  both  papa  and  mamma  are  a 
sort  of  Providence  to  the  poor:  there  is  no  distress 
which  they  do  not  seek  to  alleviate ;  no  sorrow  which 
they  do  not  soothe.  If  I  were  papa,  I  would  not  even 
seek  to  stand  for  their  stupid  borough." 

"Come,  come,  we  must  have  no  treason  in  the  camp," 
laughed  Ernest ;  "  remember  that  you  ladies  are  our 
light  troops,  and  that  we  expect  good  service  from  you 

all ;  ay,  even  Miss ; — what  did  you  call  your  new 

wonder  ? — even  she  must  be  made  useful." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Ernest !  one  would  imagine 
that  we  had  picked  up  some  poor  little  peasant,  towards 
whom  no  ceremony  need  be  observed." 

"  Ceremony !  why,  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  much  of  that  frigid  commodity  will  be  required  in 
the  future  acquaintanceship  with  which  your  new-fangled 
fancy  has  provided  the  family !"  said  young  Armstrong, 
with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  smile,  which  so  irritated 
Mary,  that  she  turned  on  her  heel  and  left  him,  declaring, 
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as  she  reached  the  door,  that  she  would  no  longer  en- 
courage such  ill-timed  and  misplaced  impertinence. 

"Why,  you  cannot  surely  be  angry  in  earnest,  my 
pretty  Moggy?"  he  expostulated. 

"  Not  angry,  but  sincerely  pained,"  she  said,  steadily  ; 
"  and  I  will  now  leave  you  to  your  more  congenial  em- 
ployment." 

"  Not  with  a  frown,  at  all  events.  Give  me  at  least  a 
kiss  before  you  go." 

Mary  was  not  inexorable ;  she  lingered  for  an  instant ; 
and,  as  her  brother  whispered  in  her  ear,  "To  oblige  you 
I  will  even  promise  to  fall  in  love  with  your  protegee," 
she  could  no  longer  retain  her  displeasure  ;  but,  shaking 
her  finger  at  him,  said,  laughingly,  "  Always  in  extremes, 
as  usual ;  I  have  an  equal  horror  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; 
so,  if  you  seek  to  please  me,  you  will  steer  a  middle 
course." 

And  with  these  words  she  disappeared ;  while  young 
Armstrong,  returning  to  his  seat,  soon  lost  all  memory 
of  the  discussion  over  the  important  list  of  voters  which 
he  had  been  previously  studying. 

"Well,  well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  now,"  said 
Mr.  Armstrong,  when  informed  by  his  wife  of  the  invita- 
tion which  she  had  given  to  Miss  Mortimer ;  "  but  you 
have  exceeded  your  commission,  Charlotte.  Tou  know 
how  carefully  I  have  eschewed  the  petty  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  now  you  have  saddled  me  with  a 
woman  from  Bletchley." 

"But  the  girls  like  her  so  much " 

"  Of  course  they  do  ;  young  folks  are  always  delighted 
with  a  fresh  face,  and  have  no  objection  to  a  foil,"  said  the 
Squire,  "but  I  detest  the  principle.  It  is  at  once  unfair 
and  unhandsome." 

"  I'm  sure,  if  I  had  thought  that  you  would  be 
angry " 

"  I  am  not  angry,  Charlotte,  but  I  like  everything  in 
its  proper  place,  and  this  poor  girl  will  be  out  of  place  here." 

"  Somehow  or  other,"  said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  who  was  not 
fastidious  in  her  familiar  phraseology,  "  somehow  or  other, 
my  dear,  I  think  you'll  change  your  mind  when  you  know 
her." 
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"  I  hope  I  may,"  was  the  abrupt  retort. 

And  he  did  so. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Gertrude  entered  her  aunt's  little 
parlour,  simply  attired  in  a  plain  close  dress  of  black  crape, 
with  a  single  white  camelia  half  hidden  among  her  luxuriant 
hair,  even  the  obtuse  Miss  Warrington  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  she  had  seldom  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  gentle  orphan ;  who,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  antici- 
pated happiness,  and  cheeks  slightly  flushed,  appeared  only 
anxious  to  conceal  from  her  protectress  the  extent  of  her 
new-found  joy. 

"  Why,  you  look  like  an  angel,  Gertrude  !"  she  exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

"May  I  always  so  look  in  your  eyes,"  was  the  meek  re- 
ply ;  but  at  that  moment  no  thought  of  vanity  mingled 
with  the  heartfelt  and  innocent  delight  of  the  fair  girl.  It 
was  not  that  she  had  forgotten  the  past;  it  was  not  that 
she  had  ceased  to  mourn  in  secret  over  her  buried  hopes ; 
for,  alas !  the  memory  of  suffering  is  like  the  poisoned  bale, 
which,  when  opened  and  examined,  spreads  pestilence  over 
all  with  which  it  comes  into  contact ;  but  she  was  young,  and 
she  had  been  living  for  months  in  an  ungenial  and  chilling 
atmosphere. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Gertrude  looked  forward  with  her 
first  feeling  of  recovered  happiness  to  any  congenial  com- 
panionship. Had  she  been  less  nobly  endowed  by  nature, 
or  less  pure  and  lofty  in  mind,  she  might  have  recurred  to 
the  chilling  inference  of  her  aunt,  that  she  was  about  to  be 
looked  upon  as  '"  the  poor  orphan  whom  Mrs.  Armstrong 
and  her  daughters  had  taken  under  their  protection  ;"  but 
no  such  suspicion  darkened  the  spirit  of  the  orphan.  She 
had  been  accustomed  from  her  girlhood  to  meet  the  world 
upon  equal  terms ;  and  she  was  unconscious  that  it  could 
ever  be  otherwise,  or  that  her  altered  fortunes  might  affect 
the  feelings  of  others  towards  her.  Had  she,  indeed,  learnt 
this  bitter  lesson,  it  might  have  dimmed  her  eye  and  paled 
her  cheek,  to  reflect  that  she  was  about  to  brave  such  an 
ordeal ;  but  strong  in  her  honest  single-heartedness,  no 
misgiving  came  to  mingle  with  her  delight ;  and  as  she 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Manor-house  she  thought  only  of 
the  kindly  words  and  smiles  with  which  she  had  been  bidden 
there. 
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"When  she  reacted  the  stately  drawing-room,  into  which 
she  was  ushered  by  a  venerable  grey-headed  servant,  she 
found  it  tenanted  only  by  Mrs.  Armstrong ;  whose  greet- 
ing, smiling  and  courteous  as  it  was,  was  still  somewhat  con- 
strained. She  was  trembling,  poor  woman!  lest  her  lord 
should  not  like  Miss  Mortimer  so  well  as  she  herself  did, 
and  was  consequently  afraid  of  making  too  much  progress 
in  their  acquaintance. 

But,  although  the  conversation  languished,  Gertrude 
found  ample  amusement  in  admiring  the  fine  oak-panelling 
of  the  spacious  apartment,  with  its  delicate  carvings  and 
grim  old  family  portraits.  To  her  such  a  room  was  fifty- 
fold  more  attractive  than  any  modern  saloon  tricked  out 
with  the  myriad  costly  baubles  which  tell  no  tale  of  the  past ; 
and  her  bright  eye  wandered  hither  and  thither,  from  the 
steel-clad  cavalier  to  the  wigged  and  frowning  judge  ;  and 
from  the  prim  and  powdered  dowager  to  the  bland  and 
graceful  maiden,  undisguised  even  by  the  mass  of  hair  and 
plenitude  of  petticoat  which  half  concealed  her  age,  uncon- 
scious that  her  hostess  was  ill-at-ease,  and  anxious  only  to 
find  herself  once  more  in  the  society  of  the  two  amiable 
girls  who  had  penetrated  like  sunbeams  into  her  dreary 
home. 

She  was  standing  wrapt  in  admiration  of  a  fine  full- 
length,  by  Reynolds,  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
upon  which  the  last  ruddy  tints  of  the  setting  sun  were 
lingering  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  ; 
and,  as  she  turned  with  a  throbbing  heart  to  receive,  as  she 
believed,  the  greeting  of  her  young  friends,  she  found  her- 
self confronted  by  a  slight  and  handsome  man,  whose  ex- 
treme likeness  to  the  portrait  by  which  she  had  been 
attracted,  caused  her  inadvertently  to  start ;  nor  was  she 
singular  in  her  emotion,  for  the  surprise  exhibited  bv  the 
intruder,  as  his  eye  met  hers,  was  equally  apparent. 

In  the  next  instant,  however,  he  advanced  ;  and  his  bow 
was  at  once  respectful  and  courteous,  as  Mrs.  Armstr@ng 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  undisguised  relief,  "  Oh,  I  am  so 
very  glad  that  you  are  come,  Ernest,  for  the  girls  are  sadly 
late  to-day  !  Miss  Mortimer,  my  dear,  Mr.  Ernest  Arm- 
strong, my  son." 

Gertrude  curtseyed,  and  resumed  her  seat,  while  the 
young  man,  who  had  promised  to  sacrifice  himself  by  flirt- 
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in 2;  with  the  cottage-maiden,  was  evidently  at  some  loss 
how  to  commence  his  undertaking.  He  had,  indeed,  pre- 
viously seen  her  more  than  once,  but  never  as  he  saw  her 
then  ;  her  graceful  and  delicate  figure,  revealed  in  all  its 
symmetry  by  the  soft  drapery  of  her  transparent  dress  ; 
her  fair  brow,  crowned  by  a  diadem  of  sunny  hair ;  and  her 
whole  appearance  indicating  the  elegance  and  refinement 
which  are  attainable  only  by  the  well-born  and  the  well- 
bred. 

One  glance  sufficed  to  show  him  all  this,  while  every 
word  she  uttered  only  increased  his  admiration.  The  sun- 
niness  of  her  smile,  the  softened  brilliancy  of  her  speaking 
eyes,  the  varied  expression  of  her  lovely  and  animated 
countenance,  and  the  rare  and  beaming  charm  of  intellect 
which  diffused  a  new  beauty  over  what  was  already  beauti- 
ful, together  with  those  transient  shades  of  melancholy 
which  her  early  trials  had  rendered  a  portion  of  her  nature  ; 
all  combined  to  bewilder  his  imagination  and  to  fascinate 
his  feelings. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Armstrong,  encouraged  by  the  evident 
pleasure  of  her  son,  resumed  her  usual  composure.  Where 
Ernest,  with  all  his  fastidiousness  about  women,  took  so 
little  pains  to  conceal  his  admiration,  she  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  his  father  would  be  equally  satisfied  that  her 
discrimination  for  once  had  not  been  at  fault.  Perhaps  she 
might  have  been  less  satisfied  with  her  own  generalship 
could  she  have  known  that  already,  although  half-an-hour 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  introduction,  her  son  was  secretly 
lamenting  the  unlucky  chance  which  had  brought  Henry 
Somerville,  the  most  popular  man  in  London,  to  the  Manor- 
house,  before  he  had  secured  the  claim  of  previous  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  beautiful  young  stranger.  And 
never  would  Ernest  Armstrong  himself  have  so  heartily 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  Henry  Somerville  was  already  en- 
grossed by  a  passion  for  his  sister  Man-,  as  he  would  have 
done  could  it  have  been  whispered  into  his  ear  at  that 
moment. 

Unconscious  of  the  effect  she  had  produced,  and  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  happiness  of  once  more  finding  herself  in 
congenial  society,  the  heart  of  Gertrude  beat  calmly,  and  a 
bland  smile  played  about  her  lip.  The  sisters,  on  their 
entrance,  welcomed  her  with  a  warmth  which  even  satisfied 
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Ernest ;  and,  although  the  old  gentleman  at  first  met  her 
with  a  cold  bow,  and  a  grave  courtesy  which  was  almost 
chilling,  his  brow  soon  relaxed  •  and  as  he  led  her  to  the 
dining-room,  his  eye  rested  upon  her  beaming  face  a  moment 
longer  than  it  need  have  done. 

"  Have  you  yet  commenced  your  flirtation  with  the  pretty 
villager?"  asked  Mary,  maliciously,  as  she  followed  in  the 
wake  of  her  mother,  who  had  taken  the  arm  of  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  leaving  her  daughters  to  the  escort  of  their  brother. 

She  was  answered  only  by  an  impatient  "  Pshaw!" 

"  Do  you  really  not  admire  her  ?"  asked  Mary,  anxiously. 

"  Do  we  admire  the  angels!"  demanded  her  brother,  in 
reply  ;  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  her  to  be  human." 

"My  dear  Ernest?"  expostulated  both  the  girls,  some- 
what alarmed,  "what  can  you  mean?" 

"To  'fool  you  to  the  top  of  your  bent,'  what  else  ?" 
said  the  young  man,  making  a  violent  effort  to  restrain 
himself.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  both  my  head  and  heart 
are  now  too  fully  occupied  by  votes  and  voters  to  have  much 
attention  to  spare  even  to  so  pretty  a  girl  as  your  village 
divinity?" 

Reassured  by  this  reply  the  sisters  seated  themselves  at 
table  ;  Mary,  in  quiet  gladness  beside  the  brilliant  Somer- 
ville,  and  Eleanor  near  her  new  friend.  The  meal  passed 
in  unusual  cheerfulness,  for  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  silently 
congratulating  herself  upon  the  evident  satisfaction  of  her 
husband,  while  the  Squire  himself,  startled  out  of  his  ordi- 
nary exclusiveness  by  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  hi-  fair 
guest,  and  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  his  son's  friend  to  share 
the  fatigue  of  the  approaching  canvass,  was  full  of  jest  and 
merriment. 

The  spirits  of  Gertrude  rose  under  the  influence  of  so 
genial  an  atmosphere ;  and  the  winning  sweetness  of  her 
manner,  combined  with  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  won 
upon  all  around  her,  although  by  no  means  in  an  equal  de- 
gree ;  for,  long  before  the  evening  came  to  a  close,  Ernest 
Armstrong  was  what  is  commonly  called  "  over  head  and 
ears  in  love"  with  the  beautiful  orphan. 

It  chanced  that  in  Gertrude  Mortimer  were  combined 
all  the  peculiar  excellences  which  were  essential  to  the 
taste  of  Ernest  Armstrong,  who,  affectionate  rather  than 
impassioned,  could  see  no  charm  in  a  beauty  devoid  of 
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gentleness  and  repose,  and  who  was  a  stranger  to  that 
exaggeration  of  sentiment  and  impetuosity  of  feeling 
which  are  as  brief  as  they  are  demonstrative.  His  tastes, 
save  such  as  led  him  to  covet  advancement  and  the  world's 
plaudits,  were  simple  and  refined,  and  there  was  a  depth 
in  all  his  feelings  which,  although  difficult  to  fathom,  ren- 
dered them  equally  beyond  the  power  of  common  events 
to  ruffle  or  disturb. 

To  love  with  such  a  man  was  to  love  earnestly  and 
well,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  attained  his  four-and- 
twentieth  year  without  even  admitting  to  himself  a  pre- 
ference, far  less  a  passion,  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  he 
was  not  to  be  misled  merely  by  an  excited  fancy.  Ac- 
customed to  analyse  and  to  reflect,  he  readily  detected 
the  false-seeming  of  the  designing  and  the  artificial,  while 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  sincere,  and  great,  and 
beautiful.  Mature  in  mind,  because  alike  self-ioverned 
and  persevering,  he  could  appreciate  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  others,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  himself  every  necessary  attribute  to  grace  and 
gladden  domestic  life. 

Such  was  the  heart  which  Gertrude  was  destined  un- 
consciously to  win — poor  Gertrude,  who  had  been  skghted 
and  abandoned  for  a  specious  and  worldly  coquette,  by 
one  who  should  have  known  and  prized  her  better. 

Little  dreaming  that  the  happy  evening  which  she  had 
spent  in  the  midst  of  smiles,  and  flowers,  and  music,  was 
to  form  an  era  in  the  existence  of  one  at  least  of  the 
party,  she  consequently  took  leave  of  her  friends  at  the 
Hall  with  a  gladdened  and  a  grateful  heart,  over  which 
no  single  shadow  fleeted  to  mar  its  joy,  and  on  her  home- 
ward drive  poured  out  her  spirit  in  thankfulness  to  Him 
who  raised  for  her  so  bright  an  casis  in  the  desert  of  her 
blighted  existence,  and  looked  with  renewed  cheerfulness 
upon  a  future  from  which  she  had  hitherto  shrunk  with 
a  feeling  of  desolation  and  anxiety. 
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Tim  time,  meanwhile,  was  passing  very  differently  with 
Sybil.  Like  Gertrude,  she  had  been  cradled  in  luxury, 
and,  like  her,  she  had  experienced  a  reverse ;  but  there 
ended  the  parallel.  The  trials  of  the  orphan  had  been 
totally  independent  of  her  own  actions,  while  the  brilliant 
Mi3s  Delamere  had  recklessly  rushed  upon  her  fate. 
Born  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  she  had  been  the  child  of 
care  and  affection,  and  happiness  appeared  to  be  her 
birthright.  The  passionate  caresses  of  a  weak  and  in- 
dulgent mother,  and  the  ill-judged  admiration  of  a  short- 
sighted father,  proud  of  her  beauty  and  lavish  of  his 
praises,  had  early  taught  her  the  secret  of  her  childish 
importance,  while  the  uncalculating  expenditure  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  imbued  her  with  a  selfishness  that, 
even  in  her  girlhood,  became  the  mainspring  of  all  her 
actions. 

In  one  respect,  however,  this  self-adulation  proved  her 
friend  ;  for,  anxious  to  shine  in  that  world  which  was  the 
worshipped  idol  in  her  luxurious  home,  she  devoted  her- 
self with  the  pertinacious  earnestness  which  formed  a 
strong  feature  in  her  character,  to  the  various  studies 
which  were  rather  suggested  than  urged  upon  her.  In 
every  showy  accomplishment  she  soon  excelled ;  and, 
overwhelmed  by  the  delighted  encomiums  of  her  exulting 
parents,  she  learnt  to  appreciate  the  increase  of  attrac- 
tion which  she  thus  secured,  and  turned  eagerly  to  newer 
and  more  difficult  attainments. 

Surrounded  by  the  costly  appliances  of  wealth,  the 
reputed  heiress  of  thousands,  and  the  belle  of  every  ball- 
room— gifted  alike  by  nature  and  by  fortune,  Sybil  Dela- 
mere aspired  to  exalted  rank,  and  deemed  no  station  too 
loftv  for  her  merits.  In  vain  did  suitors  present  them- 
selves, to  whom  even  her  anxious  and  doting  father  could 
advance  no  plausible  objection  ;  their  addresses  were  re- 
pulsed with  scorn  ;  and  the  haughty  beauty  at  the  age  of 
five-and-twenty  found  herself  stiil  Miss  Delamere. 

It  is  true  that  she  had  nobles  in  her  train,  but  among 
these  some  demurred  to  her  pedigree,  others  to  her  un- 
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disguised  coquetry,  aud  others  again  to  her  somewhat 
ostentatiously  displayed  acquirements.  She  was  a  de- 
lightful companion  in  a  ball-room,  a  charming  acquaint- 
ance in  a  crowd,  but  none  among  them  wooed  her  as  a 
wife.  They  enshrined  their  idol  with  the  most  delicate 
flattery,  but  they  left  her  upon  her  self-erected  pedestal. 

Handsome,  witty,  and  self-possessed  ;  as  she  disgusted 
one  set  of  admirers  by  her  insolent  assumption,  she  saw 
new  lovers  ever  ready  to  chain  themselves  to  the  wheels 
of  her  chariot ;  and  at  length,  among  the  crowd  of  her 
idolaters,  she  numbered  Sir  Horace  Trevor,  a  baronet  of 
ancient  family  and  large  estate,  who,  captivated  by  her 
beauty,  and  the  admiration  of  which  she  was  everywhere 
the  object,  laid  himself  and  his  fortunes  at  her  feet  after 
the  brief  acquaintance  of  a  month. 

Assuredly  such  a  marriage  was  far  from  realising  the 
long-indulged  visions  of  the  spoilt  beauty ;  but,  as  he 
whispered  his  hopes  into  her  ear  during  the  pause  of  a 
quadrille,  she  suddenly  remembered  that  her  youth  was 
ebbing  from  her,  and  that  she  had  attained  the  sober  age 
of  twenty-five. 

"What  marvel,  then,  that  she  answered  by  a  smile  ? 

A  few  months  subsequent  to  this  engagement  Sybil 
lost  her  father  ;  nor  was  it  until  upon  his  death-bed  he 
revealed  the  fact,  that  she  became  aware  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  her  position.  She  had,  indeed,  long  been  standing 
upon  a  sand-heap,  which  was  rapidly  crumbling  away  be- 
neath her. 

The  principal  of  a  mercantile  house  which  had  for 
several  generations  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  wealthv  in 
the  country,  Mr.  Delamere  had  sacrificed  to  ostentation 
and  self-indulgence  so  large  a  portion  of  his  capital,  that 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  extensive  and 
hazardous  speculations  in  order  to  retrieve  his  fallen  for- 
tunes ;  but,  naturally  sanguine,  reckless,  aud  indolent, 
he  had  by  such  means  only  increased  his  difficulties  ;  and 
now,  in  his  last  hours,  when  he  should  have  put  from  him 
all  thoughts  of  the  world  and  the  world's  vanities,  lie 
found  himself  compelled  to  humble  his  proud  spirit  be- 
fore the  wife  whom  he  had  ruined,  and  the  daughter  whom 
he  had  deceived ;  and  to  confess  that  he  had  for  years 
existed  upon  the    credit   so    long    and   so   laboriously 
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created  by  his  predecessors,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  almost 
a  beggar. 

He  told  his  tale,  and  died. 

With  "what  feelings  it  was  heard  by  his  appalled  and 
helpless  wife  it  were  idle  to  attempt,  even  for  an  instant, 
to  describe,  while  upon  Sybil  it  produced  no  more  power- 
ful effect  than  surprise.  To  her  the  idea  of  approaching 
poverty  could  only  convey  a  mass  of  vague  and  undefined 
images  ;  she  attached  no  tangible  meaning  to  the  word. 
Her  father  had  declared,  while  the  large  tears  fell  slow 
and  cold  upon  his  wasted  cheeks,  that  henceforward 
there  remained  nothing  to  his  family  save  the  strictest 
necessaries  of  existence ;  and  Sybil,  with  a  smile,  had 
bidden  him  cease  to  grieve,  as  they  should  be  rich  enough 
with  these. 

And  if  the  dying  man,  even  amid  his  blind  and  doting 
adoration  of  his  brilliant  child,  marvelled,  despite  him- 
self, for  a  moment  at  the  cheerful  self-abnegation  of  one 
who  had  never  hitherto  displayed  so  holy  and  beautiful 
a  forgetfulness  of  her  own  interests,  the  mistake  was  a 
happy  one,  and  served  to  smooth  his  downward  passage 
to  the  tomb. 

Had  Miss  Delamere  been  enabled  to  form  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  essentials  of  life,  she  would  still  have 
regarded  with  perfect  philosophy  the  change  which  had 
so  suddenly  come  over  her  fortunes,  for  she  remembered 
her  engagement,  and  consequently  felt  herself  free  from 
all  apprehension  for  the  future.  Sir  Horace  Trevor  was 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  render  such  a  circumstance  unim- 
portant ;  and  she  never  reflected  for  an  instant  that  the 
ruin  of  her  father  could  affect  her  own  prospects. 

JNor  was  her  trust  in  her  lover  ill-founded.  The 
baronet,  of  course,  learnt,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  the  apparently  gigantic  wealth  of  Mr.  Delamere  had 
been  a  mere  splendid  fallacy ;  but  he  was  too  thoroughly 
subjugated  by  the  fascinations  of  his  affianced  bride  to 
see  in  such  a  circumstance  any  reason  for  liberating  him- 
self from  his  engagement;  and  thus,  although  when  tha 
affairs  of  the  deceased  merchant  were  wound  up,  amid 
which  the  personal  debts  of  Sybil  herself  furnished  no 
inconsiderable  item,  and  that  it  was  ascertained  how  very 
limited  a  sum  remained  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widow 
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and  her  daughter,  neither  the  vain  and  weak  mother,  or 
her  child,  considered  it  necessary  to  make  the  retrench- 
ments which  their  altered  means  suggested,  merely  satis- 
fying themselves  with  such  as  were  enforced  upon  them 
by  their  mourning  state,  and  retiring  to  one  of  the 
country  residences  of  Mr.  Delamere,  which,  by  the  zeal 
and  self-devotion  of  some  of  his  tried  friends,  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  property,  and  there  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  the  luxuries  and  comforts  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  capital  which,  prudently  administered, 
might  at  least  have  insured  to  the  survivors  a  modest 
existence,  became  rapidly  diminished  in  amount,  but  still 
no  attempt  was  made  by  either  to  defer  the  impending 
ruin. 

Mrs.  Delamere,  who  had,  throughout  her  whole  life, 
been  accustomed  to  depend  on  others,  abandoned  the 
care  of  her  future  career  entirely  to  Sybil,  who,  strong  in 
her  prospect  of  soon  becoming  Lady  Trevor,  scorned  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  their  mode  of 
life. 

Thus  the  year  of  mourning  passed  by ;  and  with  it 
passed  away  also  an  important  portion  of  the  means  upon 
which  they  had  now  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  ;  but 
this  consideration  appeared  in  no  degree  to  influence  the 
proceedings  or  feelings  of  Miss  Delamere.  As  the  period 
arrived  at  which  the  widow  could  once  more  appear  with, 
propriety  in  the  world,  she  took  active  measures  to  dis- 
pose of  the  pretty  villa,  which  was  their  last  home  of 
early  days  ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  securing  an  eligible 
purchaser,  completed  the  sale  under  her  mother's  sanc- 
tion ;  and  forthwith  busied  herself  in  appropriating  the 
proceeds  to  the  arrangement  of  a  hired  house  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable part  of  town,  whence  her  marriage  might 
take  place  without  derogation,  either  to  her  own  conse- 
quence, or  to  that  of  her  bridegroom. 

Sir  Horace  Trevor  was  assiduous  in  his  homage  ;  some- 
what weak,  and  undisguisedly  vain,  the  lounger  of  fashion, 
who  was  about  to  sacrifice  what  the  roues  of  society  call 
their  freedom  to  the  charms  and  fascinations  of  Miss 
Delamere,  was  too  proud  of  the  admiration  elicited  by 
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his  affianced  wife  to  find  any  time,  or  to  feel  any  inclina- 
tion, to  censure  the  wanton  improvidence  which  was  ne- 
cessitated hy  its  indulgence.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
desired  to  see  the  accomplishments  and  attractions  ot 
the  beautiful  coquette  more  immediately  exerted  for  his 
own  gratification ;  but  be  this  as  it  might,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  none  could  have  discovered  such  a  feeling  in 
his  manner  ;  and  that,  although  the  name  of  the  brilliant 
Miss  Delamere  was  occasionally  coupled  at  the  clubs,  or 
on  the  mall,  with  those  of  more  than  one  of  his  most 
familiar  friends  (and  that  not  always  with  the  degree  of 
respect  and  caution  due  to  a  betrothed  wife),  he  was  still 
to  be  seen  at  her  side,  alike  in  public  and  in  the  luxu- 
rious semi-solitude  of  her  home,  as  attentive,  as  devoted, 
and  as  absorbed  as  ever. 

The  season  was  nearly  at  an  end.  London  began  to 
yawn  from  its  suburbs  to  its  very  centre.  That  minute 
portion  of  its  denizens  who  insolently  call  themselves 
"  the  world"  were  hurrying  either  to  their  estates  in  the 
country,  or  to  display  their  wearied  glories  in  foreign 
courts  ;  the  matches  which  had  been  arranged  dnring  the 
turmoil  of  the  last  three  months  were  publicly  heralded 
in  the  "  Post,"  for  the  edification  of  the  vulgar,  and  were 
already  engrossing  the  inventive  faculties  of  milliners, 
and  employing  the  technical  talents  of  the  law.  It  had 
been,  as  was  generally  allowed  by  the  privileged,  an 
"unusually  good  spring:"  tradesmen  were  calculating 
their  gains,  and  mothers  smiling  over  their  triumphs. 
There  had  been  no  important  deaths  "  to  plunge  half  a 
dozen  noble  families  into  mourning;"  and  people  had 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  rush  abroad  and  become  volun- 
tary exiles  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  to  stay  at 
home  and  "dullify." 

Sybil,  like  the  rest,  was  somewhat  worn  and  somewhat 
withered  by  the  ceaseless  race  of  dissipation ;  but  tins 
was  not  all.   .Among  the  "fashionable  departures  for  the 

continent"  figured  the  name  of  Sir  Horace  Trevor 

Trevor,  the  obsequious  suitor  and  the  affianced  bride- 
groom—Trevor, the  bewailed  of  the  clubs  and  the" 
mourned  of  the  dandies— Trevor,  the  quasi-benedict! 
What  could  this  mean  ? 

Suffice  it  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  there  was  joy  and 
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gratulation  at  the  hearth  of  his  venerahle  father.  It  was 
evident  that,  be  the  cause  what  it  might — and  the  secret 
had  been,  for  a  wonder,  marvellously  kept — his  marriage 
was  at  an  eud. 

In  another  month  Mrs.  Delamere  and  her  daughter 
left  town,  and  in  three  more  they  were  domesticated  at 
The  Grange. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 


The  little  Trench  clock  in  the  morning-room  of  Miss 
Delamere  had  chimed  twelve,  and  was  still  ringing  out 
the  simple  and  pretty  air  of  Charmante  Gabrielle,  in  that 
clear  and  almost  unearthly  harmony  which  seems  as  if 
created  by  the  movements  of  a  fairy  dancing  over  a 
peal  of  silver  bells,  but  its  music  had  evidently  no  charm 
for  the  ear  of  its  brilliant  mistress.  Attired  with  a  care 
and  coquetry  which  betrayed  her  determination  to  en- 
hance to  the  utmost  the  value  of  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, there  was,  nevertheless,  a  cloud  upon  the  brow  of 
Sybil  which  accorded  ill  with  the  festal  character  of  her 
dress.  And  well  might  it  linger  uiere,  for  she  felt  that 
the  next  few  hours  must  decide  her  fate. 

As  yet  Mortimer  had  not  disappointed  even  the  slight- 
est of  her  anticipations.  She  had  played  her  game  skil- 
fully and  boldly,  and  the  stake  was  almost  won.  But 
there  was  still  a  difficulty  to  overcome,  and  even  she, 
self-sufficing  as  she  was,  shrank  before  it.  She  had  yet 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  a  beggar !  True,  she  had  smiled 
when  her  mother  alluded  to  this  necessity,  and  declared 
the  matter  unimportant ;  but  when  she  compelled  herself 
to  look  closely,  and  to  remember  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  originally  met,  and  the  false  seem- 
ing by  which  she  had  maintained  her  brilliant  position, 
her  heart  almost  failed. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  that  she  had 
overacted  her  part,  and  voluntarily  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
difficulties.  It  was,  however,  too  late  for  repentance, 
for  she  could  no  longer  conceal  the  real  circumstances  of 
her  position.   Mortimer  had  already  spoken  of  the  neces- 
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sity  of  summoning  a  professional  friend  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  marriage-settlements,  and  she  was  well 
aware  that  a  lawyer  was  not  to  be  blinded  like  a  lover. 
Moreover,  her  pecuniary  resources  were  almost  ex- 
hausted; she  had  no  longer  an  instant  to  lose;  all  the 
splendour  and  indulgence  by  which  she  had  surrounded 
herself  were  about  to  vanish  like  a  dream ;  and  she 
bitterly  felt  that  youth  and  hope  would  alike  pass  away 
with  them.  All  further  attempt  to  disguise  her  actual 
situation  was  impracticable ;  and,  even  fertile  as  she  had 
proved  herself  hitherto  in  expedients,  she  was  compelled 
to  admit  the  fact.  Nothing  was  left,  therefore,  save  to 
avow  her  utter  want  of  fortune  to  Mortimer,  and  to  trust 
to  fate  and  her  own  fascinations  to  accomplish  a  new 
triumph. 

Upon  one  point  alone  she  was  decided — she  must  not, 
she  dare  not,  tell  him  the  truth ;  she  knew  too  well  that 
his  rigid  sense  of  right  would  revolt  against  the  persever- 
ing falsehood  and  dishonesty  of  her  past  conduct ;  some 
fable  must  be  invented  to  amuse  him,  and  to  interest  his 
sympathies  in  her  behalf;  he  must  not  be  suffered  to 
suspect  that  he  had  been  duped. 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  female  Machiavel,  who 
sat  surrounded  with  luxury,  and  herself  the  brightest 
object  in  that  sunny  summer-room,  awaiting  the  advent 
of  her  suitor ;  and  well  had  she  calculated  her  influence 
over  his  mind.  "Every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long,"  the  very  "  Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  she  was  aware 
that  her  strong  hold  on  Mortimer  was  her  infinite 
variety,  which  amused  his  imagination  while  it  bewil- 
dered his  judgment.  Tears  had  served  her  well  upon  a 
former  occasion,  but  then  it  was  the  fond  and  sensitive 
woman  shrinking  from  the  first  faint  breath  of  blame, 
and  tears  were  the  natural  and  fitting  concomitants  of 
such  a  grief.  Now,  it  was  her  pride,  not  her  delicacv, 
which  was  in  arms.  She  must  show  him  that  she  would 
rather  resign  even  his  love  than  her  own  self-respect.  He 
must  find  her  with  a  dry  eye  and  an  apparently  settled 
purpose,  however  that  purpose  was  actually  destined  to 
be  shaken  by  his  expostulations.  But,  confident  as  she 
was  in  her  powers  of  dissimulation,  she  was  yet  terrified 
lest,  by  so  utter  a  change  in  her  worldly  circumstances, 
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those  expostulations  should  be  withheld ;  and  now,  in 
her  solitud'.'.  there  was  no  acting  in  the  terrible  emotion 
which  bathed  her  brow  with  chilling  damps,  and  made 
her  pulses  throb. 

A  rapid  step  in  the  hall,  and  the  hurried  opening  of 
the  door  of  her  apartment,  ere  long  startled  her  into 
renewed  energy  of  purpose ;  and,  as  Mortimer  ap- 
proached her  with  joy  beaming  in  his  eyes,  she  extended 
her  hand,  and  struggled  to  smile  a  welcome. 

The  quick  glance  of  affection  was  not,  however,  to  be 
cheated  by  the  compelled  wreathing  of  that  pale  and 
trembling  lip,  and  it  was  with  great  alarm  that  "Mortimer 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  so  violent  an  emotion. 

"Alas!  Frederic,"  replied  Miss  Dc-lamere,  as  she 
averted  her  face,  and  breathed  a  sigh  which  appeared  to 
heave  a  weight  of  woe  from  her  oppressed  bosom,  "  no 
wonder  that  I  am  wretched  when  I  am  called  upon  to 
communicate  to  you  that  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
separate  us  for  ever." 

"What  can  you  mean,  Sybil?"  was  the  anxious  retort 
of  the  bewildered  Mortimer;  "  turely  your  anonymous 
persecutor  has  not  dared  again  to  invade  your  peace  ? 
Speak,  I  entreat  of  you  ;  and  leave  me  now,  at  least,  free 
to  unmask  the  cowardly  assassin,  wK-?  is  amusing  his  foul 
leisure  by  undermining  our  hap-  is." 

Sybil  shook  her  head,  and  re     ,,\";;.:  dlent. 

"If  the  law  can  reach  him——-*'  pursued  Mortimer, 
indignantly. 

"  Fate,  not  malice,  is  our  present  enemy,"  said  Miss 
Delamere,  with  a  second  si:;h ;  "there  is  uo  foe  to  com- 
bat, no  adversary  to  overcome.  I  believed  that  all  my 
trials  were  at  last  over,  that  all  my  visions  were  about 
to  be  realised ;  but  I  deceived  myself.  Strong  in  your 
affection,  I  had  forgotten  that  chance  and  change  are  the 
governing  principles  of  this  life,  and  I  have  been  sud- 
denly awakened  from  my  delusion.  While  I  was  dream- 
ing in  fancied  security  of  a  future  of  peace  and  love, 
insured  by  your  affection,  destiny  was  at  work  to  falsify 
all  my  previsions.  I  appear,  and  have  long  appeared,  to 
live  in  a  world  of  shadows;  I  no  sooner  seek  to  grasp 
them  than  they  elude  my  touch.  You  know  not — may 
you   never    know! — the  trials  through  which    I  have 
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passed ;  but  for  this  last  blow  I  confess  that  I  was 
totally  unprepared!" 

'•Sybil,  you  torture  me!" 

"For  your  sake  aud  for  my  own  I  will  at  once  speak 
plainly,"  said  Miss  Delamere,  while  her  fingers  wan- 
dered, as  if  unconsciously,  among  the  luxuriant  hair  of 
her  listener,  and  parted  the  heavy  curls  from  his  hot  and 
throbbing  forehead.  "  Our  contemplated  union  is  at  an 
end.  We  may  be,  we  must  be,  still  dear  to  each  other, 
Frederic,  but  we  can  be  no  more  than  friends.  The  pro- 
perty of  my  father  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
one  of  whom  has  absconded,  carrying  with  him  all  the 
funds  upon  which  my  mother  and  myself  were  dependent 
for  our  support.  The  other  was  a  mere  cypher,  from 
Avhom  nothing  can  be  recovered,  nothing  hoped.  Like 
ourselves,  he  intrusted  all  to  his  colleague ;  and,  like 
ourselves,  he  is  also  a  heavy  loser ;  but  he  has  other 
resources,  we  have  none.  Utterly  in  his  power  through 
the  confidence  of  my  misguided  father,  and  the  faith  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  co-trustee,  his  evasion  is  our  utter 
ruin  ;  and  all  this — the  blight  of  two  lives,  and  the  wreck 
of  one  fabric  of  happiness  such  as  the  world  lias  seldom 
ever  dreamed  of — has  been  conveyed  to  me  on  a  single 
page  in  a  few  formal  lines  of  condolence  and  information. 
Of  myself  I  dare  not  speak.  It  is  only  in  my  own  heart 
that  I  am  conscious  of  the  amount  of  suffering  which  I 
am  called  upon  singly  to  endure." 

And,  as  she  ceased,  the  head  of  Sybil  sank  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  lover,  and  he  felt  the  shudder  which 
passed  over  her  whole  frame. 

"And  is  this  all?"  asked  Mortimer,  as  he  clasped  her 
to  his  heart.  "  Is  this  the  mighty  and  insurmountable 
obstacle  which  is  to  sever  us  ?  Surely,  Sybil,  you  wrong 
me  by  such  a  doubt,  and  you  have  never  understood  the 
ratuie  of  my  love.  Did  you  for  a  moment  suspect  that 
I  valued  you  for  your  power  of  adding  to  my  wealth,  or 
for  anything  save  your  own  dear  self?  How  little  do 
you  yet  understand  a  passion  like  mine !  Learn  to  know 
mo  better,  and  to  feel  that  I  rather  rejoice  at  this  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune,  which  makes  you  more  entirely  my 
own.  Are  you  mourning  over  your  loss  of  affluence? 
Have  I  not  enough  for  both  of  us?     What  have  you 
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lost  ?  Will  not  our  home  be  that  of  your  mother  ?  and 
am  I  not  rich  enough  to  maintain  you  in  the  com- 
fort and  opulence  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed  ? 
Pie  upon  you,  Sybil ;  you  have  never  yet  understood  me. 
Oh,  my  beloved  Sybil!"  he  added,  passionately,  "this 
calamity  alone  was  needed  to  show  you  all  the  extent  of 
my  attachment ;  and,  far  from  deprecating  its  occurrence, 
I  welcome  it  as  the  blessed  means  of  proving  to  you  the 
sincerity  of  an  affection  which  can  end  only  with  my  life. 
Henceforward  I  shall  remember  that  I  won  you  when 
you  were  wealthy  and  independent,  and  when  I  could 
offer  you  no  equivalent  for  the  position  which  you  occupied 
save  a  devoted  heart.  Say,  dearest,  is  it  not  well  worth 
while  to  lose  something  of  the  world's  wealth  to  secure 
so  proud  a  feeling  ?" 

"  But  I  am  literally  a  beggar,  Frederic ;  these  empty 
gauds  by  which  I  am  now  surrounded,  constitute  my  whole 
fortune,  and  my  mother's." 

"And  we  could  have  dispensed  even  with  these,  dear 
Sybil,"  replied  Mortimer,  as  he  strained  her  to  his  breast ; 
"  such  love  as  ours  is  independent  of  the  vanities  of  society. 
Now,  indeed,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  worthy  stake  in  the 
world ;  that  I  am  no  longer  a  mere  unit  in  the  countless 
crowd  of  my  fellow-men  ;  but  a  responsible  and  important 
member  of  society,  with  others  dependent  upon  me  for 
support  and  happiness.  You  shall  see  how  this  conviction 
will  operate  upon  my  hitherto  listless  character  ;  you  shall 
learn  how  deeply  I  feel  the  holiness  of  my  earthly  mission  ; 
and  you  shall  do  me  justice." 

Was  the  renewed  shudder  which  passed  through  the 
veins  of  Miss  Delamere  one  of  compunction,  as  she  listened 
to  this  impassioned  reply  ?  Who  shall  say  !  She  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  exert  all  her  powers  of  fascination,  all  her 
arts  of  coquetry ;  but  the  fervent  honesty  of  purpose  by 
which  she  had  been  met  negatived  all  her  plans.  The 
victim  was  self-bound  to  the  horns  of  tlie  altar. 

"  Frederic,"  she  at  length  murmured  fondly,  "I  scarcely 
know  how  to  thank  you.  You,  indeed,  then  love  me  for 
myself.  You  are  above  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  it 
is  at  last  my  happy  fate  to  be  really  valued  for  my  own 
sake.  Oh,  did  you  know,  could  you  guess,  how  thoroughly 
you  have,  by  this  noble  self-abnegation,    redeemed  all 
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human  nature  in  my  eyes,  I  think  that  you  would  not 
regret  the  sacrifice  which  you  are  making,  great  as  it  is. 
You  know  not  what  I  have  suffered  since  the  arrival  of  that 
fatal  letter.  My  reflections  were  horrible  !  "Warned  by 
the  past,  I  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  even  your  affection — 
and  believe  me,  when  I  declare  that  I  nevertheless  did 
justice  to  its  sincerity — I  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  it  would 
withstand  such  an  ordeal.  Oh,  I  have  'indeed  felt  within 
the  last  few  hours  how  short  a  step  it  may  he  from  joy  to 
despair ;  and  how,  while  we  possess  the  one,  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  against  the  tortures  of  the  other!" 

"  My  poor  SybiU" 

"  Yes,  pity  me,  Frederic,  pity  me ;  for  I  have  lived  a 
year  of  torture  since  yesterday.  But  I  will  dwell  upon 
this  miserable  subject  no  longer.  You  love  me ;  and  I 
have  now  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to  apprehend.  You 
are  my  world  ;  and  although  I  shall  give  myself  to  you  far 
otherwise  than  I  hoped,  I  have  no  fear  that  your  affection 
will  be  diminished  by  my  misfortunes.  Kay,  I  could 
almost  forget  the  humiliation  of  my  own  pride,  to  thank 
destiny  for  a  blow  which  has  elevated  me  in  my  own  eyes, 
since  it  has  failed  to  lessen  me  in  yours." 

"It  is  not  in  the  power  of  fate  to  do  so,"  replied 
Mortimer  earnestly  ;  "  therefore  let  not  the  hateful  con- 
sideration of  money  occupy  your  thoughts  for  an  instant. 
It  can  be  no  obstacle  to  our  happiness.  I  can  restore  to 
you  the  opulence  which  you  have  lost,  and  maintain  you 
in  the  station  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed.  You 
shall  have  nothing  to  regret.  In  your  mother  I  shall 
find  a  new  parent,  and  in  yourself  possess  all  that  I  can 
covet  in  this  life.  Do  not,  therefore,  wrong  my  affection 
by  grieving  over  an  inevitable  misfortune,  but  rather  tell 
me  when  you  will  give  me  a  legal  right  to  repair  it." 

A  thick  and  stifling  sob  rose  to  the  throat  of  Miss 
Delamere.  Even  she,  callous  and  selfish  as  she  was,  was 
nevertheless  overcome  for  an  instant,  and  felt  abashed 
before  the  dupe  whom  she  had  made.  But  the  pang  of 
compunction  passed  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen  ;  the  game 
was  now,  indeed,  in  her  hands,  and  the  recompense  of 
all  her  efforts  within  her  very  grasp.  Her  tears  fell  warm 
and  fast  upon  the  hands  which  clasped  her  own  ;  but  as 
their  impulse  remained  unsuspected,  this  womanly  gush- 
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ing  out  of  sensibility  only  endeared  her  the  more  to  the 
infatuated  Mortimer. 

"All  shall  be  as  you  will,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
passed  her  hands  across  ber  eyes,  and  then  swept  back 
the  clustering  curls  which  had  half  veiled  her  counte- 
nance. "All — for  henceforth  I  can  have  no  will  but 
yours." 

"And  you  will  promise  to  weep  no  more,  my  best 
beloved  ?" 

Sybil  shook  her  head  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Let  this  be  your  first  act  of  wifely  obedience,"  said 
Mortimer  fondly  ;  "  for  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  the 
future  while  I  see  you  steeped  in  tears.  And  now  let  us 
be  more  just  to  ourselves  than  we  have  hitherto  been, 
since  the  world  seems  inclined  to  treat  us  roughly,  and 
to  leave  us  to  be  the  architects  of  our  own  happiness.  I 
give  you  a  fortnight,  Sybil ;  a  whole  fortnight,  to  prepare 
for  the  awful  event  which  we  have  deferred  too  long 
already.  Nay,  no  disclaimers ;  I  feel  inclined  to  be 
arbitrary,  and  I  will  not  concede  another  day,  not  another 
hour.  You  see,  therefore,  that  you  have  no  time  for 
regrets." 

'  But  I  have  much  to  arrange  ;  much  to  retrench." 

"  We  will  do  all  in  good  time  ;  but  for  the  present  we 
must  have  no  retrenchment,  no  alteration.  Tour  mother 
will  need  to  be  surrounded  by  familiar  objects,  and  to 
indulge  her  usual  habits,  during  your  absence.  In  losing 
you  she  will  already  have  lost  too  much.  Leave  The 
Grange,  therefore,  without  one  change  which  may  imply 
that  you  abandon  it  for  ever.  "Would  that  we  could  also 
leave  Mrs.  Delamere  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  has 
occurred,  but  that  is,  I  fear,  impossible !" 

"As  yet,"  faltered  Sybil,  "  she  knows  nothing  ;  for  I 
confess  that  I  did  not  dare  to  acquaint  her  with  the  truth, 
while  there  existed  a  probability  that  I  should  yet  have 
more  and  darker  news  to  tell ;  nor  indeed,  even  had  I 
wished  to  do  so,  could  I  have  commanded  sufficient  self- 
possession  to  render  such  a  tale  intelligible." 

And  herein,  at  least,  Sybil  was  partially  sincere,  for 
Mrs.  Delamere  was  ignorant  of  the  new  expedient  con- 
templated by  her  daughter,  and  could  not  consequently 
have  comprehended  the  condolences  of  Mortimer  had  he 
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deemed  it  fitting  to  offer  them  ;  but  as  such  was  far  from 
his  intention,  Sybil  gladly  saw  herself  freed  from  this  last 
peril,  and  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  that  no  suspicion 
of  her  heavy  trial  should  be  engendered  in  the  mind  of 
the  unhappy  lady. 

Alas,  for  Sybil  Delainere!  The  child  of  love  and 
prayer,  how  had  she  fallen  from  her  high  eminence  !  By 
how  many  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  steps  had  she 
been  advancing  on  her  downward  path !  How  little  do 
women,  while  venturing  upon  their  first  act  of  levity, 
anticipate  the  remorse  and  wretchedness  to  which  they 
are  about  to  subject  their  after-life,  and  in  what  a  tissue 
of  duplicity  and  untruth  they  are  about  to  involve  their 
future  actions  ;  striving  in  vain,  moreover,  to  believe  that 
a  trifling  dereliction  from  duty  and  high  principle  cannot 
condemn  them,  even  while  they  are  compelled  to  feel  that 
it  indeed  does  so  in  the  very  mystery  by  which  it  is 
necessary  to  shroud  it ;  and  above  all,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  have  become  less  pure  in  their  own  eyes ! 

Ear,  very  far,  had  Sybil  progressed  in  this  bad  pil- 
grimage. But  the  glory  of  loveliness  still  beamed  about 
her ;  and  Mortimer  was  destined  to  be  its  victim. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


In  the  society  of  the  family  at  the  Manor-house  Gertrude 
had  found  a  resource  and  a  comparative  happiness,  for 
which  she  was  deeply  grateful ;  and  as  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  the  orphan  developed  themselves  to 
her  new  acquaintance,  the  intercourse  between  the 
families  became  more  intimate  ;  the  passion  of  the  voung 
heir  continuing  unguessed  at  alike  by  its  object,  and 
those  around  them. 

To  Gertrude  herself,  the  future  presented  no  vision  of 
affection.  She  believed  her  heart  to  have  been  exhausted 
in  the  past ;  and  even  when  her  thoughts  rested  on  Mary 
Armstrong,  and  he  who  soon  afterwards  became  her  de- 
clared suitor,  she  wove  no  web  of  fancy  for  herself  in 
which  she  too  was  to  be  loved  and  won. 
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The  ceaseless  attentions  of  Ernest  Armstrong,  the 
more  welcome  perhaps  that  they  were  unobtrusive,  and 
only  to  be  estimated  by  their  perseverance,  solaced  her 
pride  and  soothed  her  feelings  ;  but  she  attached  to  them 
no  importance  whatever,  considering  them  as  the  mere 
kindly  demonstrations  of  an  amiable  nature,  intended  to 
beguile  her  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  her  desolate 
position.  And  in  this  spirit  alone  did  she  receive  and 
respond  to  his  anxious  and  earnest  devotion ;  thankful 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  say  in  her  solitude,  as  she 
had  once  said,  that  she  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  any,  and  was  destined  to  tread  the  path  of 
life  without  one  kindly  hand  to  thrust  aside  the  briars 
with  which  it  was  overgrown. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Gertrude's  mind,  when,  as  she 
was  one  morning  busily  engaged  in  giving  the  last  touches 
to  a  masterly  sketch  which  she  had  made  of  Bletchley 
Church,  for  Eleanor  Armstrong,  while  Miss  Warrington 
was  occupied  with  the  daily  paper,  the  solitary  luxury  in 
which  she  indulged,  she  was  startled  by  an  exclamation 
from  the  old  lady,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
her  reading  aloud  the  paragraph  by  which  it  had  been 
called  forth. 

"  Listen,  Gertrude,"  she  said,  in  that  accent  of  quiet 
complacency  in  which  elderly  persons  are  wont  to  in- 
dulge while  promulgating  any  species  of  news:  "'On 
Tuesday  morning,  at  the  parish  church  of  Westrum, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Ingatesby,  M.A.,  Erederic  Mor- 
timer, Esq.,  of  Westrum  House,  to  Sybil,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Delamere,  Esq.'  So  your  cousin  is 
married,  you  see  ;  and  married  without  having  the  civility 
to  apprise  you  of  it  beforehand." 

But  Gertrude  made  no  reply.  The  pencil  dropped  from 
her  hand,  and  it  was  only  by  a  fearful  effort  that  she  pre- 
served herself  from  fainting.  All  was  then,  indeed,  over. 
The  prayers  of  her  dying  aunt,  the  hopes  of  long  years,  her 
silent  but  deep  affection— all  had  alike  failed.  As  she  saw 
herself  definitively  and  for  ever  separated  from  her  cousin, 
the  love  which  she  had  done  so  much  to  overcome  welled 
up  afresh,  and  she  felt  as  though  she  had  just  listened  to 
her  death-warrant. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  sought  to  disguise  her  emotion. 
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Pale,  panting,  and  bewildered,  she  gazed  hopelessly  around 
her,  hut  every  object  appeared  to  swim  before  her  eyes ; 
she  tried  to  think,  but  a  mist  was  over  her  spirit,  she  could 
not  combine  the  images  which  were  floating  across  her 
brain  ;  and  at  length,  conscious  that  she  could  not  much 
longer  support  the  constraint  under  which  she  was  then 
suffering,  she  murmured  a  few  disjointed  and  almost  inau- 
dible words,  and  tottered  from  the  apartment. 

When  the  dinner  was  announced  Gertrude  was  still  in 
her  room,  where  she  was  found  by  the  servant  who  went!  to 
summon  her,  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  bed. 

Painful,  very  painful,  were  the  solitary  hours  which  she 
spent  in  that  narrow  and  cheerless  chamber  ;  only  the  less 
wretched,  however,  that  they  were  solitary.  There  she  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  all  the  circumstances  of  her  position, 
to  weep  over  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  to  shudder  at 
the  dreariness  of  the  future.  How  had  she  deceived  her- 
self in  believing  that  she  had  almost  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing her  affection — how  bitterly  was  she  taught  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  depth  in  the  human  heart  which,  once  stirred,  is 
long,  very  long,  ere  its  waters  again  subside ! 

Poor  girl !  the  strongest  link  in  her  existence  had  been 
rudely  and  abruptly  rent  asunder.  It  was  Frederic  who 
was  the  one  bond  between  her  and  the  past ;  and  now  she 
must  remember  him,  and  love  him  only  as  the  husband  of 
Sybil ;  of  that  Sybil  who  had  come  between  her  and  happi- 
ness, and  rendered  her  an  outcast  from  the  home  of  her 
youth.  To  her  Frederic  could  be  nothing  now ;  nothing, 
save  a  sad  memory.  All  his  thoughts,  all  his  cares,  all  his 
tenderness,  must  henceforth  be  devoted  to  the  woman  whom 
he  had  taken  to  his  heart.  She  only  had  now  the  right  to 
watch  over  him  in  sickness,  to  weep  with  him  in  sorrow, 
and  to  soothe  him  in  disappointment.  And  how  would  she 
fulfil  her  holy  mission  ? 

"Oh,  well,  well!"  murmured  Gertrude  to  herself,  as  the 
question  rose  in  her  pure  heart,  "  she  must  do  so,  for  Fre- 
deric loves  her!" 

And  then  her  own  hot  tears  rained  down  to  feel  that  an- 
other had  usurped  the  blessed  duties  which  she  would  have 
performed  so  zealously.  She  thought  not  of  sharing  the 
brilliant  fortune  of  her  cousin,  of  indulging  in  the  luxuries 
which  it  would  command,  cr  of  claiming  her  share  in  the 
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sunny  hours  of  his  existence ;  she  dwelt  only  upon  home, 
upon  the  chances  and  changes  which  might  come  even  to 
him,  and  on  those  moments  when  the  tenderness  of  a  wife 
transcends  all  other  consolations. 

Vainly,  however,  did  she  dwell  upon  these  thoughts  :  the 
conviction  soon  followed  that  for  hcT  no  such  hallowed  duty 
was  destined,  but  that  Frederic  was  lost  to  her  for  ever ; 
nor  could  she  now,  without  guilt,  even  encourage  a  wish 
that  it  were  otherwise.  Had  she  been  told  a  week,  only  a 
week  beforehand,  that  his  marriage  was  irrevocably  decided, 
she  believed  that  she  could  have  schooled  both  her  heart 
and  her  reason  into  submission.  Had  he  written  her  a  few 
lines  of  kindness  and  affection,  she  believed  that  she  could 
have  reconciled  herself  to  what  he  would  then  have  once 
more  assured  her  was  to  him  an  earnest  of  happiness ;  but 
to  learn  that  all  was  over  through  the  cold  medium  of  a 
public  print,  to  feel  that  she  had  been  forgotten,  while  her 
whole  heart  was  full  of  his  image ;  this  it  was,  as  she  fan- 
cied, which  made  the  blow  so  heavy  to  be  borne  :  and  so 
she  tried 'to  cheat  herself  into  the  belief  that  she  loved  him 
less,  even  while  she  felt  that  she  could  not  deceive  herself. 

Let  the  world  read  matters  as  it  will — and  "  he  who  runs 
may  read" — there  is  yet  a  volume  which  it  cannot  unclose 
in  its  reckless  haste  and  egotism,  without  pausing  longer 
than  it  is  prone  to  do,  ere  it  can  hope  to  comprehend  its 
pages — the  weary  but  glorious  volume  of  the  human  heart ; 
weary,  because  it  holds  so  much  of  woe — glorious,  because 
it  contains  so  much  of  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Too  proud  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  neglected  passion, 
Gertrude  struggled  resolutely  against  the  wretchedness 
which  swelled  her  young  and  desolate  heart  almost  to 
bursting. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  to  strive  also 
against  the  suspicions  of  her  anxious  hostess  ;  whose  blunted 
sensibilities,  although  they  were  unequal  to   sympathise 
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with  what  she  regarded  as  the  mere  nervous  absurdities  of 
fanciful  and  pampered  young  people,  were  not,  however, 
sufficiently  obtuse  to  deaden  the  curiosity  which  led  her  to 
seek  an  immediate  cause  for  their  development;  and  thus 
Gertrude  soon  discovered  the  necessity  of  controlling  her 
feelings  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt,  and  of  checking  the 
tears  which  at  intervals  rose  to  her  burning  eye-balls.  And 
the  task  was  a  hard  and  a  bitter  one ;  for,  like  many  other 
well-meaning  but  ill-judging  persons,  Miss  Warrington  no 
sooner  heard  the  apothecary,  who  had  been  called  in,  de- 
clare that  his  patient  was  simply  suffering  from  moral 
depression  and  debility,  and  required  only  amusement,  un- 
attended with  exertion,  to  restore  her  to  health,  than  she 
installed  herself  daily  for  hours  in  the  sick-room,  where,  in 
default  of  other  subjects  of  conversation,  she  descanted 
perpetually  on  the  very  themes  which  the  poor  girl  would 
fain  have  avoided ;  and  that  with  a  voluble  pertinacity 
which  rendered  their  exhaustion  hopeless. 

"  It  is  fortunate,  however,  Mr.  Pilbeam,  very  fortunate," 
she  said  upon  one  occasion,  as  the  apothecary  seated  him- 
self by  the  bed-side,  and  strove  to  rally  the  spirits  of  Ger- 
trude by  an  assurance  that,  in  a  short  time,  she  would  be 
enabled  to  leave  her  room,  "  very  fortunate,  indeed,  that 
there  is  really  no  danger,  for  I  should  scarcely  have  known 
how  to  act  had  you  given  me  cause  to  apprehend  the  con- 
trary. A  month,  or  I  may  say  only  a  week  ago,  I  could 
have  written  to  apprise  her  cousin,  who  is  her  nearest  rela- 
tion— for  I  am  but  her  great-aunt,  and  should,  conse- 
quently, have  declined  all  responsibility  in  such  a  case  ;  but 
at  this  moment  I  don't  know  where  to  find  him,  as  he  is 
just  married,  and  is  probably  on  his  wedding-tour.  In  my 
time  people  were  satisfied  to  remain  at  home  on  such  occa- 
sions to  feast  their  tenantry,  and  keep  open  house ;  but 
now  they  consider  it  correct  to  run  away  from  their  friends 
as  though  they  had  done  something  that  they  were  ashamed 
of;  such  being  the  case  we  do  not  know  where  to  address 
him.  However,  as  Gertrude  is  better,  we  can  afford  to 
wait  until  he  is  again  at  Westrum.  As  for  myself,  I  con- 
fess that  I  felt  little  or  no  alarm  at  her  illness  ;  for,  on  the 
day  of  her  arrival  here  I  remarked  to  Hannah  that  I  did 
not  believe  she  had  an  ounce  of  blood  in  her  veins ;  and 
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she  even  now  looks  better  than  when  she  first  came  to 
Bletchley." 

"  You  may  be  quite  easy  upon  the  subject,  my  dear 
madam  ;  in  a  few  days  we  shall  have  Miss  Mortimer  in  the 
drawing-room.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  protect  ber  from 
all  unnecessary  excitement,  as  her  nerves  are  evidently  very 
susceptible." 

"  You  would  rather,  perhaps,  that  she  should  not  yet  see 
the  Miss  Armstrongs,  who  have  called  every  day,  and 
are  half  offended  that  I  have  not  allowed  them  to  come  up 
stairs  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  lady,  on  the  contrary,"  briskly 
exclaimed  Mr.  Piibeam,  who  would  rather  have  risked  a  re- 
lapse in  his  patient  than  the  chance  of  displeasing  the  family 
at  the  Manor-house,  "  their  visit  can  only  be  beneficial  to 
Miss  Mortimer,  as  I  understand  that  they  have  already 
become  very  intimate.  A  great  privilege  that  for  the  young 
lady,  my  dear  madam,  a  very  great  privilege,  and  not  ex- 
tended beyond  herself  as  regards  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  in.  Some  rumour,  to  be  sure,  of  bribery,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  it  is  of  course  all  local  gossip  ;  and 
as  I  often  say  to  Mrs.  Piibeam,  when  she  occasionally  re- 
ports these  small  matters  over  our  tea-table,  tei/tpus  omnia 
revelat — at  all  events,  I  never  give  an  opinion  j  no  profes- 
sional man  should,  eh?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  madam,  I  will  take  my  leave,"  said 
the  dapper  little  apothecary,  resuming  his  hat  and  cane, 
"  and  I  trust  that,  by  the  termination  of  the  honeymoon, 
my  fair  patient  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  pay  her  bridal 
visit.  Nothing  like  change  of  scene  and  cheerful  society  in 
such  a  case ;  eh,  my  dear  Miss  Mortimer  ?  What  say  you 
to  my  prescription?" 

Gertrude  said  nothing.  Her  mightiest  effort  at  endur- 
ance and  self-control  would  only  enable  her  to  torture  her 
faded  lips  into  a  ghastly  smile,  as  she  took  the  hand  which 
he  tendered  on  his  departure,  ere  she  turned  her  weary  and 
aching  head'  upon  her  pillow  and  strove  to  escape  at  once 
from  the  light  of  day  and  the  sound  of  human  voices. 

But  no  such  escape  was  to  be  hers.  Miss  Warrington, 
excited  by  her  own  unusual  activity,  and  deeply  offended 
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by  what  she  considered  as  an  undue  presumption  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pilbeam,  whom  she  detested  both  for  his  babble 
and  his  bill,  no  sooner  heard  the  street  door  close  behind 
him  than  she  continued  to  vent  her  hoarded  ill-humour 
upon  Mortimer ;  and  poor  Gertrude  was  compelled  to  en- 
dure all  the  outpouring  of  her  wrath. 

"  The  accidental  allusion  to  your  cousin's  marriage, 
my  dear,"  she  resumed,  as  she  installed  her  perdendicular 
person,  according  to  her  own  idea  of  comfort,  in  the  large 
arm-chair  just  vacated  by  the  diligent  apothecary,  "  re- 
minds me — I  say  nothing  of  myself:  I  am  an  old  woman, 
and  the  days  are  past  when  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  show  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  such  useless  indi- 
viduals as  old  women,  when  they  chance  to  be  poor — but 
it  reminds  me,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  that  i\Ir.  Mortimer 
has  treated  you  with  great  disrespect,  in  not  writing  to 
inform  you  of  his  intended  marriage.  He  might  be  very 
much  engaged ;  I  dare  say  he  was  ;  people  generally  are, 
I  believe,  at  such  times  :  but  still,  half-an-hour  is  no  great 
matter,  and  half-an-hour  might  always  be  spared  for  sucb 
a  purpose.  I  confess  that  I  feel  very  indignant  at  so 
singular  and  marked  a  slight ;  for  it  is  a  slight,  Gertrude, 
look  at  it  as  you  will;  you  may  be  poor,  but  you  are  as 
well-born  and  as  well-bred  as  himself,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  look  down  upon  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  aunt,  you  mistake  him,"  faltered  the 
poor  girl,  tortured  to  the  very  soul ;  "  Frederic  is  inca- 
pable of  such  a  feeling." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  old  lady,  in  that 
provoking  tone  which  implies  a  resolute  opposition  of 
sentiment ;  "  very  glad,  for  it  would  degrade  him,  not 
you.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  conduct  has  been  very 
extraordinary." 

"  Spare  me,  I  entreat  of  you,"  exclaimed  Gertrude 
piteously ;  "  did  you  understand  the  nature  of  Frederic, 
you  would  feel  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  act 
otherwise  than  he  has  done !" 

"  "Well,  my  dear  child,  do  not  agitate  yourself,"  replied 
the  old  lad}-,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  her 
emotion ;  we  will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject.  I 
understand  it  all  now — the  lady  Mas  jealous  of  your 
pretty  face ;  and  perhaps  she  was  right.     But  keep  up 
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your  spirits,  and  tbat  pretty  face  may  stand  your  friend 
yet." 

Day  after  day,  almost  hour  after  hour,  did  these  cor- 
roding conversations  occur,  until  Gertrude,  who  would 
fain  have  herself  forgotten  all  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  her  present  home,  more  than  once  found  herself  upon 
the  very  point  of  confiding  to  Miss  "Warrington  the 
bitter,  but  still  cherished  secret  of  the  past,  in  order  to 
silence  her  for  ever.  More  than  once  did  the  confession 
tremble  on  her  tongue  ;  but  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
rigid  and  passionless  countenance,  and  then  dropped  them 
upon  the  compressed  and  bony  fingers  before  her,  the 
blood  rushed  back  upon  her  heart,  and  she  continued  to 
endure  in  silence. 

Not  even  the  persevering  affection  of  the  amiable  in- 
mates of  the  Manor-house  could  counteract  the  evil  effect 
of  this  constant  demand  upon  her  fortitude.  She  gra- 
dually withered,  until  even  Mr.  Pilbeam  himself  began  to 
apprehend  that  the  disease  which  he  had  at  first  treated 
so  lightly,  was  in  fact  too  deep-seated  to  be  overcome  ; 
and,  thus  impressed,  he  ventured  to  suggest  to  Miss 
Warrington  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  of 
scene.  Better,  as  he  shrewdly  and  philosophically  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind,  if  she  must  die — and  die  he  had 
by  this  time  become  convinced  she  would — that  it  should 
be  anywhere  rather  than  under  his  hands. 

It  was  easy  to  suggest  such  an  arrangement ;  and,  in 
former  years,  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  for  the 
orphan  to  have  acquiesced  in  it  at  once ;  but  now  she 
instantly  negatived  the  proposition,  for  she  had  begun  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  that  poverty  which  so  perti- 
naciously intrudes  its  gaunt  hand,  close-clenched,  before 
the  moral  vision  of  the  needy,  and  compels  them  to  feel 
their  helplessness. 

It  was  but  on  the  morrow  after  the  medical  fiat  had 
gone  forth,  that  Mary  and  Eleanor  Armstrong  once  more 
arrived  at  the  modest  dwelling  of  Miss  "Warrington, 
laden,  as  was  their  custom,  witli  fruit  and  flowers ;  but 
also,  on  this  occasion,  radiant  with  delight.  Mr.  Pilbeam 
had  just  left  the  Manor-house,  where,  in  answer  to  the 
earnest  inquiries  of  the  Squire  for  his  fair  favourite,  he 
had  reiterated  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
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diate  change' of  air  and  Fcene,  and  they  had  come  as  am- 
bassadors from  their  mother  to  claim  the  society  of  Ger- 
trude for  a  few  weeks. 

The  cheeks  and  brow  of  the  sick  girl  flushed  with  hap- 
piness for  a  moment,  but  in  the  next  instant  the  glow 
faded,  and  her  heart  sank.  She  felt  that  she  would  rather 
be  left  free  to  indulge  her  sorrow,  than  compelled  to  make 
a  renewed  effort  for  existence.  She  was  perishing  then, 
she  knew,  slowly  but  surely ;  and  could  she  only  have 
escaped  the  unintentional  persecutions  of  her  aunt,  she 
would  have  rejoiced  to  linger  out  her  remaining  days  in 
peace  and  solitude,  and  gradually  to  emancipate  herself 
from  every  earthly  affection. 

Under  this  impression  of  helplessness,  Gertrude  urged 
the  utter  impossibility  of  contending,  in  her  present  state 
of  weakness,  against  the  stir  and  bustle  of  an  establish- 
ment like  that  of  the  Manor-house,  at  a  period  so  exciting 
as  the  close  of  a  successfully-contested  election  ;  but  her 
objection  was  instantly  met  by  the  assurance  that  all  the 
local  duties  of  hospitality  contingent  upon  that  success 
had  been  already  fulfilled,  and  that  early  on  the  morrow 
both  Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  son  would  depart  for  town. 

"  Thus  you  see,  my  dear  frightened  Gertrude,"  said 
Eleanor  persuasively,  "that  you  will  be  as  quiet  with  us 
as  in  your  own  tranquil  home,  for  our  party  will  consist 
only  of  my  mother  and  ourselves,  and  Mr.  Somerville, 
who,  for  some  reason  which  Mary  can  perhaps  explain, 
appears  at  the  present  moment  to  have  a  decided  disin- 
clination to  visit  London.  As  for  Ernest,  he  too,  from 
some  unaccountable  cause,  seemed  this  morning  to  share 
the  sentiment  of  his  friend ;  but  he  could  not,  of  course, 
be  excused ;  so  go  he  must,  and  will ;  but  he  bade  me 
not  forget  to  say  that  it  was  he  who  gathered  the  grapes, 
and  selected  the  flowers  which  we  have  brought,  in  order 
that  you  might  be  assured  how  truly  he  sympathises  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  in  their  anxiety  for  your  recovery. 
So  now  we  have  only  to  obtain  the  consent  of  our  kind 
Miss  Warrington  to  this  little  arrangement,  and  to  carry 
you  off  to-morrow  so  soon  as  we  have  taken  leave  of 
papa." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  earnest  kindness  of  such 
an  invitation ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  following  evening 
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Gertrude  found  herself  established  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  Armstrongs,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
affectionate  attentions.  The  effect  of  so  genial  a  change 
alike  upon  her  health  and  spirits  was  great  and  rapid ; 
and  if  her  heart  was  occasionally  wrung  by  the  spectacle 
of  Mary's  radiant  happiness,  as  she  contrasted  it  with 
her  own  forlorn  condition,  she  found  support  and  com- 
fort in  the  knowledge  that  her  struggles  were  unguessed 
at  by  those  about  ber,  and  exerted  herself  to  secure  her 
secret  so  successfully  that  there  were  even  moments  in 
which  she  ceased  to  feel  its  weight. 

Thus  three  weeks  passed  over ;  and  Mr.  Pilbeam  him- 
self began  to  feel  that  his  visits  were  becoming  superero- 
gatory, as  he  saw  an  occasional  bloom  once  more  suffuse 
the  pale  cheek  of  his  beautiful  patient,  and  a  light  dance 
in  her  eye ;  but,  like  Mrs.  Armstrong,  he  stringently 
objected  to  her  return  home  until  her  health  should  be 
more  unequivocally  restored ;  and  Gertrude,  although  she 
still  endeavoured  to  discover  a  thousand  reasons  for  ter- 
minating her  visit,  was  in  reality  happy  to  find  that  they 
were  all  overruled  in  turn.  To  Eleanor  she  had  become 
almost  essential,  for  the  whole  time  and  attention  of 
Mary  were  engrossed  by  Somerville,  who  had  proved  so 
efficient  an  auxiliary  during  the  election,  that  he  had  won 
the  heart  of  the  Squire  as  well  as  that  of  his  daughter ; 
and  thus  the  two  younger  girls  were  seldom  separated, 
and  all  the  various  attainments  of  the  orphan  were  in 
time  discovered  and  estimated  by  her  amiable  but  less 
gifted  friend.  Arm  in  arm  they  wandered  through  the 
richly-wooded  grounds  of  the  Manor-house,  or  loitered 
upon  the  border  of  the  graceful  little  stream  which  laved 
their  boundaries ;  and  Eleanor  learned  to  love  and  to  ap- 
preciate a  host  of  natural  beauties  upon  which  she  had 
previously  looked  almost  with  indifference. 

An  unusual  stir  as  they  approached  the  house  on  one 
occasion  prepared  them  for  some  arrival ;  and  they  had 
scarcely  entered  the  hall,  when  Eleanor  was  in  her 
brother's  arms ;  but  he  held  her  there  only  for  an  instant 
ere  he  turned  to  greet  her  companion.  Beautiful  as  she 
looked,  however,  as  she  stood  before  him  with  extended 
hand  and  smiling  lip,  her  simple  white  dress  displaying 
to  advantage  all  the  symmetry  of  her  frail  but  graceful 
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figure,  her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  her  luxuriant  hair 
still  garlanded  with  the  flowers  which  Eleanor  had  twined 
about  it,  the  young  man  could  not  suppress  a  start  as  his 
eye  fell  upon  her.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  so 
languid,  the  outline  of  her  always  delicate  features  so 
much  sharpened,  and  her  whole  appearance  so  strongly 
indicative  of  suffering,  that  he  felt  a  pang  at  his  heart, 
and  a  vague  terror,  which  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
define. 

For  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  that  Gertrude  was  the 
prey  of  some  secret  sorrow,  against  which  she  had 
struggled  until  her  strength  had  failed  beneath  the 
conflict,  pressed  upon  his  spirit ;  and,  as  the  idea  grew 
in  strength,  despite  all  his  efforts  j;p  suppress  it,  he 
began  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  feeling  towards 
her.  What  would  he  not  have  given  at  that  moment  to 
have  possessed  the  power  of  reading  her  heart,  and  of 
soothing  her  sorrows,  be  they  what  they  might!  but  this 
he  knew  to  be  impossible  ;  and  thus  he  spoke  to  her  only 
of  her  sickness,  of  her  recovery,  and  of  his  gladness  on 
finding  her  a  guest  in  his  father's  house  ;  while  Gertrude, 
unsuspicious  of  the  emotion  which  rendered  the  expres- 
sion of  even  these  commonplace  greetings  difficult  to 
him,  simply  thanked  him  with  her  sad  sweet  smile,  and 
hastened  to  her  apartment,  in  order  not  to  restrain,  by 
her  presence,  the  mutual  communications  of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


After  the  return  of  Ernest  Armstrong  the  house  gra- 
dually became  filled  with  company,  and  it  required  all 
the  resolution  which  Gertrude  could  command,  to  enable 
her  to  endure  this  constant  demand  upon  her  energies, 
without  falling  back  into  her  original  depression ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  she  no  longer  felt  an  inclination  to 
return  to  her  desolate  home.  Too  sadly  aware  that  Miss 
Warrington  was  more  than  reconciled  to  her  absence  by 
the  reflection  that  it  decreased  the  expenses  of  her  narrow 
household,  and  once  more  habituated  to  the  voice  of  sym- 
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pathy  and  kindness,  she  shuddered  as  she  remembered 
that  the  day  must  soon  come  in  which  she  should  once 
more  be  deprived  of  all  this  luxury  of  affection,  and  when 
her  restored  health  would  no  longer  afford  her  a  pretext 
for  extending  her  already  lengthy  visit. 

The  bustle  and  movement  consequent  upon  the  influx 
of  visitors  wearied  and  saddened  her,  but  she  found  an 
equivalent  in  the  perpetual  and  brotherly  kindness  of 
Ernest,  who,  pleading  the  necessity  of  Eleanor's  more 
general  attention  to  their  other  guests,  was  constantly 
occupied  in  securing  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the 
orphan.  Nor  was  he  diverted  from  his  work  of  sympathy 
even  by  the  smiles  of  the  highborn  beauties  who  now 
graced  his  mother's  drawing-room,  or  the  example  of  his 
own  sporting  companions,  who,  on  their  return  from 
shooting,  fishing,  or  boating,  divided  their  remaining 
time  between  billiards  and  flirtation. 

And  all  these  attentions  were  so  carefully  as  well  as  so 
zealously  proffered  that  they  excited  no  remark,  even 
among  the  idlest  and  the  most  sarcastic  of  his  associates. 
The  beautiful  invalid,  with  her  pale  brow  and  her  dove- 
like eyes,  was  known  to  be  an  orphan,  and  a  portionless 
one,  while  Ernest  Armstrong  was  one  of  the  best  matches 
in  the  country,  and,  consequently,  not  one  of  his  friends 
could  for  a  moment  believe  him  to  be  mad  enough  to 
dream  of  marrying  her.  No,  no;  young  Armstrong 
might  waste  his  time  in  dangling  about  a  pretty  girl 
who  was  going  to  her  grave,  and  thus  show  the  Lady 
James  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucys  that  he  was  not 
a  marrying  man — which,  by  the  bye,  was  rather  clever  on 
his  part— but,  beyond  this,  of  course  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  ;  and  so  the  "  capital  match  "  was  left  in  peace 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart  and  his  own 
reason.  Perhaps  there  were  moments  in  which  Eleanor 
felt  startled,  but  she,  too,  believed  it  to  be  impossible 
that  her  fastidious  and  ambitious  brother  could  seriously 
love  the  niece  of  old  stingy  Miss  Warrington ;  and  she 
had,  moreover,  become  so  seriously  attached  to  Gertrude 
that  she  would  not  be  convinced. 

And  Gertrude  herself,  even  while  she  was  grateful, 
deeply  grateful,  for  the  unwearied  and  gentle  kindness 
of  which  she  was  the  object,  never  for  an  instant  conjec- 
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tured  that  it  had  another  source  than  generous  pity  to  a 
suffering  fellow-creature.  She  only  felt  that  she  was  no 
longer  alone  in  the  world ;  that  there  were  now  two  beings 
to  whom  her  sufferings  were  not  indifferent,  and  who 
would  mourn  over  her  were  they  to  terminate  as  she  had 
once  hoped.  She  knew  not  that  a  great  moral  change  was 
taking  place  within  her,  by  which  the  image  of  Mortimer 
was  fading  more  rapidly  from  her  heart  than  time  could 
have  effaced  it. 

It  chanced  that  on  a  sweet  autumnal  morning  Ger- 
trude found  herself  alone  in  the  music-room,  where  she 
had  been  engaged  in  tuning  Eleanor's  harp,  and,  having 
completed  her  task,  she  stood  for  a  time  at  one  of  the 
low  windows  opening  to  the  lawn,  until  at  length,  feeling 
invigorated  by  the  soft  balmy  wind  which  was  wakening  the 
leaves  to  that  low,  luxurious,  and  mystic  whisper,  which 
seems  to  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  another  and  a 
more  harmonious  world,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  velvet 
sward,  and  bared  her  brow  to  its  gentle  influence. 

The  sound  of  distant  voices  and  ringing  laughter 
reached  her  from  the  open  windows  of  the  house,  and 
jarred  with  the  soft  serenity  of  the  scene  on  which  she 
looked  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  perfect  sense 
of  solitude,  she  strolled  onward  under  the  flickering 
shadows  of  the  shrubbery,  and  followed,  with  a  languid 
step,  the  windings  of  a  flower-bordered  path,  which  led 
to  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  village  of 
Bletchley  and  the  surrounding  country. 

For  awhile  she  stood  entranced ;  tears  filled  her  eyes, 
but  they  were  tears  of  gratitude  and  praise.  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  became  conscious  that  she  had  overtaxed  her 
strength,  and,  slowly  descending  the  height,  she  diverged 
towards  the  garden  pavilion,  in  order  to  rest  for  a  time 
before  she  returned  to  the  house.  The  creeping  roses, 
honeysuckles,  and  clematis  by  which  it  was  overgrown 
had  been  suffered  to  run  wild,  and  nearly  obscured  the 
entrance ;  but,  putting  them  aside,  Gertrude  stepped 
lightly  across  the  threshold,  and  started  with  mingled 
surprise  and  annoyance  to  find  herself  intruding  upon 
the  privacy  of  Ernest  Armstrong.  A  bright  flush  rose 
to  the  cheek  of  the  young  man  as  he  bounded  from  the 
bench  upon  which  he  had  been  seated,  and  suffered  hia 
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book  to  fall  from  his  hand  in  his  eagerness  to  welcome 
her. 

"  Gertrude — Miss  Mortimer,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang 
forward  to  lead  her  to  the  seat  which  he  had  just  aban- 
doned ;  for,  in  her  embarrassment,  she  had  continued 
standing  upon  the  same  spot,  without  making  an  effort  to 
advance,  "  Miss  Mortimer  here — and  alone !  By  what 
happy  chance " 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Armstrong,"  faltered  Gertrude,  as 
she  sank  exhausted  alike  by  fatigue  and  distress  upon  the 
bench,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  invade  your  privacy.  I  thought 
you  were  with  your  friends." 

"  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  you  sought  my  society," 
he  said,  looking  anxiously  upon  her ;  "  but  surely,  Ger- 
trude, you  are  ill  or  unhappy.      What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing,  believe  me,  nothing ;  but  I  have  been  im- 
prudent. I  have  ascended  the  mound,  forgetting  that  my 
strength  is  not  equal  to  the  exertion,  and  I  came  here  to 
rest  awhile.     Pray  forgive  me." 

"  Surely  you  jest,"  was  the  impetuous  reply.  "  Oh, 
Gertrude,  if  you  could  only  guess  how  I  have  sighed  for 
this  moment — this  moment  of  happiness— when  I  may 
assure  you  of  all  my  respect,  all  my  regard  !" 

"I  have  long  felt,  long  acknowledged  it,"  murmured 
the  fair  girl,  as  she  looked  up  gratefully  and  confidingly. 

"  Would  that  the  conviction  had  served  me  better !" 
said  Ernest,  still  retaining  her  hand ;  "  would  that  it  had 
induced  you  to  confide  more  fully  in  a  friendship  in  which 
you  admit  that  you  have  faith.  Gertrude,  you  are  not 
happy.  You  have  a  hidden  sorrow.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  of  this.  Your  painful  illness  has  been  an  effect, 
not  a  cause.  Seek  not  to  deceive  me.  To  common  ob- 
servers you  may  indeed  be  only  an  invalid  crushed  by  mere 
physical  ailment,  but  to  me  you  are  the  prey  of  a  deeper 
suffering." 

The  orphan  answered  only  with  her  tears. 

"  Gertrude,"  persisted  the  young  man,  as  he  seated 
himself  beside  her,  "  you  have  given  me  a  right  to  consider 
myself  your  friend,  give  me  likewise  cause  to  feel  that  I  in- 
deed am  so.  Remember  that  you  have  become  the  adopted 
child  of  our  house — that  we  have  all  learned  to  love  you. 
Have  I,  then,  no  claim  to  ask  for  some  answering  trust  ? 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  indiscreet,  but  did  you  know  how  cold 
every  tear  that  you  shed  falls  upon  my  heart  you  would 
forgive  me." 

A  sudden  faintness  came  over  the  orphan.  She  began 
to  understand  him — to  understand  herself — and  she  trem- 
bled at  the  revelation.  She  strove  to  withdraw  her  hand — 
she  strove  to  rise  and  escape — but  her  agitation  was  too 
powerful. 

"  Gertrude !"  exclaimed  her  companion,  reproachfully, 
"you  do  not  do  me  justice." 

"Oh!  recal  that  accusation,  for  pity's  sake,"  faltered 
the  stricken  girl ;  "  I  know  and  feel  that  you  are  indeed  my 
friend." 

"  And  is  that  all,  Gertrude  ?  [s  that  all  which  you 
have  felt  and  known?  Have  I,  indeed,  made  myself  so 
little  understood  ?  Or  is  it  that  you  are  indifferent  to  an 
affection  which  has  now  become  to  me  a  principle  of 
existence  ?" 

The  orphan  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  the  hot 
tears  streamed  through  her  fingers. 

"  It  must  be  as  you  will,  Gertrude,"  said  Ernest,  as  he 
started  from  her  side,  and  paced  hurriedly  across  the  narrow 
floor ;  "  but  you  know  not  how  devoted  a  heart  you  would 
reject — you  know  not  the  depth  of  the  affection  which  you 
would  throw  from  you — you  cannot  guess  the  treasure  of 
love  which  I  have  hoarded  up  only  to  cast  it  at  your  feet : 
you  may  be  loved  again,  but  never,  never  again  as  now." 

Gertrude  looked  up  in  alarm ;  her  heart  beat  violently, 
and  the  tears  were  arrested  in  her  eyes. 

"No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  passionately,  "you  mistake 
yourself,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  imagine  that  the  generous 
sympathy  which  you  have  felt  for  me  has  grown  into  affec- 
tion. But  this  cannot,  must  not  be.  As  yet  we  are 
almost  strangers ;  you  are  the  only  son  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  parents,  while  I  am  poor  and  friendless.  You 
are  full  of  life  and  hope  and  happiness,  while  I  am  already 
faded  and  crushed  by  trial  and  misfortune.  How  would 
your  proud  father  brook  such  a  marriage  ?  Forget  that 
you  have  ever  conceived  so  wild  a  thought.  Be  just  to 
yourself,  and  leave  me  at  least  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  I  have  not  lost  a  friend." 

"You  reason,  Gertrude,"  said  the  young  man,  reproach- 
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fully,  "  where  you  should  only  feel.     You  disdain  the  heart 
which  you  have  made  your  own." 

"Do  not  mistake  me,"  sobbed  the  orphan;  "I  am 
already  sufficiently  unhappy.  But  remember  my  position. 
Remember  the  friendship  and  affection  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  me  by  your  family,  and  then  ask  yourself  if 
I  could  indeed  listen  to  you  without  ingratitude  ?  Deeply, 
very  deeply,  do  I  feel  my  obligation  for  such  a  proof  of 
your  regard,  but  I  beseech  you,  if  you  would  not  expose 
me  to  the  most  bitter  self-reproach,  to  bestow  the  warmer 
feelings  of  your  heart  upon  another." 

"Enough,  Miss  Mortimer,"  said  her  companion,  haugh- 
tily, "  I  will  endeavour  to  obey  you.  I  have,  in  truth,  been 
worse  than  blind  not  to  comprehend  that  your  affection  has 
been  already  bestowed  elsewhere.  I  have  now  only  to 
apologise  for  my  presumption,  and  to  wish  you  a  happier 
fate  than  that  which  I  would  have  secured  to  you." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  he  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed 
from  the  pavilion. 

As  he  disappeared  Gertrude  made  a  movement  as  though 
she  would  have  detained  him,  for  at  that  moment  she  felt 
as  though  she  was  once  more  about  to  become  an  alien 
from  her  kind.  She  was  at  last  conscious  that  even  while 
she  believed  herself  to  be  living  upon  the  memory  of  the 
past,  she  was  in  fact  learning  to  love  Ernest  Armstrong,  a 
leeson  in  which  she  had  progressed  but  too  well ;  and  now 
she  saw  herself  again  thrust  back  upon  the  desolation  of 
her  own  heart.  The  impulse  was,  however,  only  momen- 
tary ;  her  better  principle  retained  her  in  her  seat ;  she 
might  be  wretched,  but  she  would  still  continue  blameless ; 
she  would  not  repay  the  trusting  friendship  of  a  whole 
family  by  blighting  their  proudest  hopes;  and  thus  her 
extended  hands  were  withdrawn,  her  labouring  sobs  were 
suffered  to  have  way,  and,  finally,  her  head  sank  upon  the 
rustic  table  before  her,  and  she  wept  as  those  only  can 
weep  who  see  all  the  hopes  of  their  existence  shivered 
about  them. 

Forgetting  alike  where  she  was,  and  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  she  left  the  house,  she  remained  for  more 
than  an  hour  sunk  in  a  torpor  of  grief  which  scarcely 
allowed  her  to  retain  the  faculty  of  thought.  She  only 
knew  that  she  was  wretched,  very  wretched  ;  she  only  felt 
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that  her  last  luxury  lay  in  the  hot  tears  which  were  cours- 
ing each  other  down  her  pallid  cheeks,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  the  sound  of  a  deep  sigh  immediately 
behind  her. 

She  turned  in  alarm,  and  saw  Ernest  Armstrong  stand- 
ing a  few  paces  from  the  bench  upon  which  she  was 
seated. 

"Gertrude,"  he  said,  with  deep  emotion,  "tell  me  the 
truth.  I  left  you  angry  and  miserable,  but  my  anger 
could  not  last,  nor  can  I  longer  endure  my  misery. 
As  you  hope  for  happiness  in  this  life,  be  frank  with  me. 
Have  I  a  share  in  those  tears  ?" 

"Mr.  Armstrong,"  faltered  the  orphan,  as  she  extended 
to  him  her  trembling  hand,  "  should  I  be  worthy  of  all  the 
riendship  which  you  have  shown  to  me  for  so  many 
months  if  I  could  have  witnessed  unmoved  the  displeasure 
with  which  you  lately  quitted  me  ?  Oh !  surely,  surely  you, 
at  least,  should  know  me  better!" 

"And  what  more,  Gertrude?"  asked  Ernest,  again 
seating  himself  beside  her.  "  Have  I  returned  only  to 
receive  so  formal  an  assurance  as  this  ?  Do  you  believe 
me  to  be  so  weak,  so  frivolous,  so  unworthy,  as  to  have 
sought  your  love  without  long  and  earnest  reflection? 
Only  tell  me  that  it  is  not  given  to  another,  and,  even  al- 
though it  should  not  yet  be  mine,  I  will  await  your  will.  I 
will  struggle  to  deserve  your  preference  and  to  secure  vouj* 
happiness.  I  will  be  everything  that  you  shall  seek  to 
make  me." 

"I  dare  not  listen  to  such  words  from  your  lips,  Mr. 
Armstrong,"  murmured  Gertrude,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
rise  from  her  seat.  . 

"  You  shall  not  leave  the  pavilion,  Gertrude,  until  my 
question  is  answered,"  said  her  companion,  resolutely. 
"  This  day — this  very  hour — I  must  know  my  fate,  and 
then,  Gertrude,  then  you  will  have  made  me  the  happiest 
man  on  earth,  or — we  meet  no  more." 

"  Meet  no  more  !"  gasped  the  orphan,  unconsciously 
echoing  his  words  in  an  accent  of  such  heart-struck  anguish 
as  rendered  all  further  explanation  superfluous. 

"  You  are  mine — deny  it  not,  Gertrude — you  are  mine," 
murmured  the  delighted  young  man,  as  he  suddenly 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom.     "Nay,  chide  me  not — I  will — 
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I  will  release  you — but  no  disclaimers.  Reason  as  you 
will  now,  and  I  will  listen ;  I  have  not  loved  you  in  vain, 
nnd  all  else  I  can  support.  Why  do  you  turn  away  in 
displeasure,  Gertrude  ?  Are  you  offended  by  my  joy  ? 
Nay,  do  not  leave  your  seat ;  I  will  abandon  mine  if  you 
condemn  me  to  so  great  a  sacrifice,  but  do  not  drive  me 
from  you.  See,  I  have  even  released  your  hand.  "What 
would  you  more?" 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  weeping  girl,  struggling 
against  the  emotion  which  had  dyed  her  cheeks  and  brow 
with  a  crimson  blush.     "  Weak  and  unworthy  as   I  feel 

such  an  avowal  to  be,  I  will  no  longer  deny  that — .that 

In  short,  Mr.  Armstrong " 

"  Call  me  Ernest." 

"  In  short,"  pursued  the  orphan,  heedless  of  the  inter- 
ruption, "unconsciously — oh,  believe  me,  most  uncon- 
sciously, I  have  treacherously  repaid  the  kindness  of  your 
family,  by  suffering  myself  to  feel — to  feel  as  I  should  not 
have  done  towards  one  for  whom  they  have  higher  and 
prouder  hopes." 

"They  all  love  you,  Gertrude." 

"  But  will  they  continue  to  do  so  when  they  learn  how 
ill  I  have  requited  their  friendship  ?" 

"  Will  they  not  be  indebted  to  you  for  my  happiness, 
which  is  their  first  care  ?" 

Gertrude  shook  her  head  despondingly.  She  had  already 
learnt  a  bitter  lesson  in  the  world's  lore,  and  she  remem- 
bered that  she  was  poor  and  powerless. 

"Gertrude,"  smiled  her  more  sanguine  companion, 
"  have  you  no  faith  in  my  influence  over  the  family  which 
you  appear  so  much  to  dread  ?  I  am  aware  that  my  good 
father  will  look  grave,  and  talk  of  expediency,  and  pru- 
dence, and  all  those  matters  of  which  elderly  gentlemen  are 
accustomed  to  make  bugbears  to  the  young ;  but  I  shall 
appeal  from  his  head  to  his  heart,  and  I  have  never  yet 
made  such  an  appeal  in  vain.  He  already  loves  you  as  a 
child.  Is  it  your  fault  if  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  else 
on  earth  ?  Are  you  to  blame  if  you  are  lovelier  and  more 
estimable  than  others  of  your  sex  ?  Trust  me,  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  under  our  roof  will  bless  you  for 
having  rendered  it  both  holier  and  happier." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  believe  so,"  murmured  Gertrude 
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with  a  faint  smile ;  "  but  until  I  am  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Armstrong  himself,  this  subject  must  never  be  renewed 
between  us.  To-day  I  must  remain  at  the  Hall,  for  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  strength  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  a 
removal ;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  return  to  the  humble  home 
which  I  ought  never  to  have  quitted  ;  and  then — "  she 
concluded  with  a  burst  of  tears,  which  she  strove  in  vain 
to  suppress — "  then  it  will  depend  upon  your  father  if  I. 
ever  again  become  his  guest." 

Ernest  was  about  to  expostulate ;  but,  as  he  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  his  companion,  he  read  there  a  determination 
against  which  he  felt  that  it  were  vain  to  contend  ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  raised  her  hand  respectfully  to  his  lips  in 
silence. 

"  And  now  leave  me,"  said  Gertrude,  imploringly,  "  if, 
indeed,  you  love  me,  leave  me  alone  to  think.  I  have  need 
of  thought ;  alas  !  I  fear,  too  much ;  but,  at  least,  spare  me 
all  further  self-reproach." 

"Do  you  regret  my  happiness?" 

Once  more  she  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  he  felt  that 
he  was  answered. 

"  And  you  will  wear  this  rose  for  my  sake,  Gertrude,  will 
you  not  ?"  whispered  the  young  man,  tenderly,  as  he  broke 
away  a  branch  of  the  flowering  parasite  which  trailed  across 
the  entrance  of  the  pavilion. 

"  I  will,  if  you  obey,  and  leave  me  now." 

"  I  am  gone,"  was  the  murmured  reply,  and  still  he 
lingered. 

Five  minutes  more  wore  away  ;  and  then  the  blooming 
branches  were  hurriedly  thrust  aside,  and  he  sprang  lightly 
into  the  sunshine  ;  looked  back  for  a  second  into  the  depths 
of  the  rustic  apartment,  and  disappeared  among  the  tall 
shrubs  near  its  entrance. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Ernest  had  no  sooner  departed  than  Gertrude  sunk  upon 
her  knees.  Divided  between  happiness  and  self-reproach,' 
she  had  no  longer  power  to  trust  to  her  own  strength. 
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She  passed  her  haud  over  her  throbbing  eye-balls,  as 
though  she  sought  to  awaken  from  a  wild  dream,  but  all 
was  still  vivid  in  its  truth.  The  branch  of  roses  lay  on 
the  table  beside  her;  the  book,  upon  which  Ernest  had 
been  engaged  when  she  entered  remained  where  it  had 
fallen  from  his  hand  ;  strive  as  she  would,  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt. 

Ere  long  her  thoughts  wandered  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
she  trembled  as  she  reflected  upon  his  probable  indignation ; 
while,  solitary  as  she  was,  and  although  no  eye  was  upon 
her,  a  blush  of  mingled  pride  and  shame  rose  to  her  brow 
as  she  pictured  to  herself  the  reproaches  which  he  would 
fasten  upon  the  penniless  orphan,  who  had  accepted  his 
hospitality  only  to  blight  the  prospects  of  his  son;  arid  she 
bowed  her  head,  self-convicted,  and  would  at  that  moment 
gladly  have  forgone  all  her  newly-born  hopes  of  happiness 
to  escape  his  just  rebuke. 

As  this  conviction  grew  upon  her  she  wept  over  herself, 
for  she  felt  that  she  was  indeed  a  bankrupt  in  all  that  makes 
life  brilliant ;  and  a  thousand  times  did  she  upbraid  herself 
for  the  selfishness  which  had  led  her  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  such  a  suitor. 

Repentance,  however,  came  too  late ;  and,  apprehensive 
that,  should  she  longer  delay  her  return  to  the  house,  her 
absence  might  create  some  alarm  as  to  her  safety  in  the 
mind  of  Eleanor,  Gertrude,  rousing  herself  from  her  ab- 
straction, smoothed  the  tangled  hair  upon  her  brow,  bathed 
.her  swollen  eyes,  and  carefully  lifting  the  cherished  rose- 
branch,  which  had  been  the  first  gift  of  love,  from  the  table, 
folded  her  shawl  about  her,  and  turned  slowly  in  the  direc< 
tion  of  the  Hall. 

"What  a  change  had  taken  place  in  her  whole  destiny 
during  the  last  i'ew  hours ! — what  a  change  in  all  her  feel- 
ings !  She  scarcely  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  mourn 
on  finding  that  she  had  voluntarily  flung  from  her  all  the  old 
associations  of  years  ;  and  was  almost  ready  to  ask  heivelf 
if,  indeed,  a  new  scheme  of  happiness  could  grow  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  past.  Moreover,  Gertrude,  meek  as  she  was, 
possessed,  nevertheless,  a  proud  spirit ;  and,  when  she  re- 
flected upon  the  time  in  which  her  hand  would  have  been 
eagerly  sought,  while  now  it  could  scarcely  be  that  her 
alliance  would  be  more  than  coldly  welcomed  by  the  family 
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of  Mr.  Armstrong,  while  it  might  even  be  scornfully  re- 
jected, tears  of  wounded  feeling  rose  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  felt  tempted  to  recant  her  concession,  limited  as  it  had 
been. 

All  these  internal  combats  weakened  both  her  mental  and 
physical  strength,  and  she  became  convinced  that,  even  had 
not  a  sense  of  propriety  dictated  the  measure,  an  immediate 
removal  from  the  exhausting  gaieties  of  the  Hall  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  her  convalescence,  while  her 
absence  would  tend  to  test  the  consistency  of  her  suitor ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  with  a  firm  resolution  to  carry  out 
her  project  of  departure,  that  she  at  length  reached  the 
house,  pale  and  languid,  only  to  be  tenderly  chidden  for  her 
imprudence  in  wandering  out  alone  in  her  then  state  of 
weakness. 

The  announcement  of  her  intended  return  home  on  the 
morrow,  elicited  still  more  remonstrance.  Eleanor  could 
not  spare  her ;  Mr.  Armstrong,  on  his  arrival,  would  be 
annoyed  to  find  that  she  had  left  them  before  her  health 
was  thoroughly  re-established  ;  Mary  revealed  the  secret  of 
a  projected  fishing-party,  where  she  affectionately  assured 
her  that  she  would  be  indispensable,  a  declaration  in  which 
she  was  warmly  seconded  by  Somerville ;  and  the  old  lady 
insisted  upon  several  points,  so  strangely  involved  that  it 
was  difficult  to  comprehend  their  bearing  upon  the  case. 
One  individual  only  remained  totally  silent  throughout  the 
whole  discussion,  and  that  one  was  Ernest :  he  heard  even 
the  guests  of  his  mother  join  in  the  general  entreaty,  and 
saw  tears  of  gratification  stand  in  the  soft  eyes  of  the  fair 
girl  as  she  replied  to  each  appeal ;  and  still  he  sat  by,  ap- 
parently engaged  with  a  newspaper,  and  without  uttering  a 
sentence. 

At  length,  Eleanor,  distressed,  and  almost  annoyed,  to 
find  all  her  endeavours  fail  in  changing  the  resolution  of 
her  friend,  suddenly  turned  towards  her  brother  for  assist- 
ance, exclaiming,  eagerly — 

"  Am  I  not  right,  Ernest  ?  Do  you  not  consider  Gertrude 
very  imprudent  to  leave  us  yet  ?" 

"  If  you  really  desire  my  opinion,"  was  the  reply,  and  to 
every  eye,  save  one,  it  was  calmly  and  almost  indifferently 
uttered,  "  I  consider  that  if  Miss  Mortimer  conceives  it  to 
be  necessary  and  right  to  return  to  Bletchley,  she  should 
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be  left  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  judgment ;  but 
should  she  happily  see  cause  in  an  hour  or  two  to  alter  her 
opinion,  she  knows  how  much  she  has  it  in  her  power  to 
oblige  us  all." 

"  And  yet  you  persist,  Gertrude,"  said  Eleanor,  reproach- 
fully. 

And  Gertrude  did  persist ;  and  the  following  day  saw  her 
once  more  an  inmate  of  the  humble  dwelling  of  Miss  War- 
rington ;  enduring,  as  best  she  might,  the  condolences  of 
her  companion  upon  her  pale  cheeks  and  nerveless  step ; 
her  inferences  as  to  their  cause,  and  her  regret  that  she  did 
not  possess  more  self-command. 

During  the  last  eventful  evening  at  the  Hall  Gertrude 
had  found  an  opportunity  to  forbid  the  visits  of  Ernest ; 
and,  with  right-minded  delicacy,  had  also  interdicted  all 
correspondence  until  the  decision  of  his  father  should  have 
been  made.  In  vain  did  the  young  man  expostulate  upon 
what  he  termed  the  overstrained  and  unnecessary  cruelty  of 
this  arrangement :  she  was  firm. 

"  Should  Mr.  Armstrong  consent,"  she  said,  meekly, 
"  the  privation  will  ultimately  have  been  unimportant ; 
should  it  prove  otherwise,  we  have  already  met  too  often, 
and  I  owe  it  both  to  you  and  myself  to  terminate  our  inter- 
course at  once." 

Strong  in  her  sense  of  right,  to  this  resolution  she  ad- 
hered ;  and,  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  her  will, 
Ernest  could  only  declare  a  determination  in  his  turn  to 
proceed  at  once  to  town  in  order  to  have  an  immediate  in- 
terview with  his  father,  and  by  these  means  shorten  the 
period  of  their  separation. 

Thus  the  orphan  found  herself  once  more  almost  alone  ; 
for,  although  she  had  become  more  dear  than  ever  to  the 
friends  whom  she  had  left,  they  were  less  able  than  before 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  her.  The  duties  which 
the  presence  of  their  numerous  guests  imposed  upon  them, 
and  which  were  rendered  still  more  imperative  by  the  sudden 
and  incomprehensible  desertion  of  Ernest,  confined  them 
strictly  to  their  own  immediate  circle  ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindly  messages  and  affectionate  notes  which  con- 
stantly reached  her,  Gertrude  might  have  found  some  trouble 
in  reconciling  herself  to  the  conviction  that  the  old  Hall 
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and  its  warm-hearted  inhabitants  still  remained  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Moreover,  long  and  weary  days  went  by,  and  there  were 
no  news  of  Ernest.  He  had  failed,  then,* and  he  left  her  to 
divine  that  failure  in  his  silence.  Once  more  she  was 
scorned — once  more  her  heart  was  widowed  ;  and  she,  who 
had  believed  for  many  many  months  of  heaviness  that  she 
could  never  love  again,  had  suffered  herself  once  more  to 
hope  only  to  be  once  more  deceived.  Such  was  at  last  her 
firm  conviction ;  and  although  she  wept  over  the  loss  of 
such  a  heart  as  that  which  she  had  won,  she  did  not  yield, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  this  new  weight  of  woe.  Her 
woman-pride  nerved  her  to  support  the  trial  with  dignity, 
and  there  were  moments  in  which  she  found  herself  men- 
tally consoling  Ernest  under  a  disappointment  which  she 
strove  to  consider  as  inevitable.  And  then  she  glanced  at 
her  own  future  existence,  when  all  should  be  indeed  over 
between  them ;  but  the  anticipation  chilled  her,  and  she 
closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  vision.  Enough  that 
it  was  hers  to  live  and  suffer ;  he,  at  least,  might  soon  again 
he  joyous  and  happy  as  she  had  first  known  him.  A 
thousand  cares,  and  avocations,  and  hopes,  would  wean  her 
from  his  memory,  and  he  would  be  restored  to  his  family 
and  to  himself,  when  she  was — forgotten  ! 

Such  a  consolation  fell  cold  upon  her  heart,  and  so  time 
wore  on,  until  three  weary  weeks  had  expired,  and  the  faint 
hectic  which  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  cheek  of  the 
orphan  began  once  more  to  tinge  the  delicate  skin  ;  a  low 
cough  was  occasionally  heard  to  escape  from  her  pallid  lips  ; 
and  the  cold  moisture  which  bathed  her  brow  rendered 
the  long  tresses  by  which  it  was  shaded  languid  and  dull. 

To  Miss  Warrington  these  changes  were  imperceptible ; 
but  Mr.  Pilbeam  was  more  clear-sighted ;  and  he  ere  long 
began  to  insist  with  extreme  pertinacity  upon  her  instant 
return  to  the  Hall.  Gertrude  was,  however,  inflexible ; 
attributing  her  weakness  to  the  extreme  sultriness  of  the 
season,  and  the  difficulty  which  it  induced  in  her  breathing  ; 
while,  to  her  infinite  relief,  she  found  herself  supported  in 
her  argument  by  her  aunt,  who,  having  become  sufficiently 
attached  to  her  society  to  find  her  renewed  solitude  irk- 
some, strongly  opposed  her  removal. 
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Baffled  at  the  cottage,  the  little  apothecary,  seriously 
alarmed  for  his  patient,  and  not  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
eclat  of  a  visit  to  the  Hall,  when  it  was  known  throughout 
the  neighbourhood  that  Miss  Mortimer  was  no  longer  its 
inhabitant,  hastened  to  tell  his  tale  of  fear,  aud  to  hint  his 
wishes  to  Mrs.  Armstrong;  but  once  more  he  was  destined 
to  disappointment.  The  good  old  lady  shed  a  shower  of 
tears  as  she  learnt  the  relapse  of  her  favourite ;  Eleanor 
turned  pale,  and  clung  to  a  chair  for  support ;  while  Mary 
loudly  and  earnestly  expressed  her  grief;  but  beyond  these 
demonstrations  of  interest  and  affection,  none  of  them  pro- 
gressed. In  vain  did  he  declare  the  necessity  for  immediate 
change  of  air  and  habits ;  in  vain  did  he  remark  how  won- 
derfully beneficial  her  residence  at  the  Hall  had  proved 
upon  a  previous  occasion  ;  in  vain  did  he  imply  the  expe- 
diency of  her  instant  return  ;  he  was  listened  to  with  con- 
sideration and  anxiety,  but  all  his  strategy  proved  fruitless  ; 
and,  at  length,  feeling  that  he  had  no  right,  and  should, 
moreover,  be  very  impolitic  to  endeavour  to  force  upon  the 
mistress  of  the  house  a  guest,  who  had,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  evidently  ceased  to  be  welcome  beneath  her  roof, 
he  reluctantly  rose  and  took  his  leave ;  although  not  until 
lie  had  promised  to  give  Mrs.  Armstrong  constant  intelli- 
gence of  his  patient. 

Mr.  Pilbeam  ruminated  as  he  descended  the  hill  on  his 
return  homeward,  upon  the  probable  cause  of  so  marked  and 
unfavourable  a  change.  It  was  true  that  all  the  ladies  of 
the  family  had  deeply  felt  his  communication,  but  they  had 
studiously  confined  their  comments  upon  Miss  Mortimer 
to  the  subject  of  her  illness  ;  and  they  had  evidently  avoided 
with  the  greatest  care  all  reply  to  his  inferred  proposition. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  Mrs.  Pilbeam  elucidated  the  mystery 
at  once. 

It  was,  she  declared,  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. What  could  the  Hall  people  want  with  poor  Miss 
Warrington's  niece  but  to  make  use  of  her?  And  what 
use  could  she  be  of  now,  when  they  had  a  houseful  of 
friends  to  amuse  them  ?  She  couldn't  help  saying,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  very  glad  of  it ;  for,  when  people  set 
themselves  up  to  be  better  than  other  people,  it  did  them 
good  to  have  their  pride  pulled  down ;  though  she  must 
confess  that  she  was  very  sorry  the  poor  girl  fretted  so 
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much,  although,  if  there  was  no  sickness  among  the  gentry, 
Mr.  Pilbeam  would  be  reduced  to  practise  upon  his  parish 
poor,  which  was  neither  pleasant,  nor  profitable ;  so  that 
everything  was  for  the  best,  after  all. 

Gertrude  was  wretched,  for  she  was  hopeless ;  but  even 
this  hopelessness  served  to  sustain  her.  As  she  had  nothing 
now  to  anticipate,  so  also  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  Her 
fate  was  accomplished.  And  yet,  she  felt  that  one  parting 
explanation  might  have  been  vouchsafed  to  her ;  and  her 
pride  was  wrung,  that  although  the  letters  of  Eleanor,  after 
having  reached  her  at  longer  intervals,  and  then  ceased 
altogether,  had  seemed  to  announce  a  cessation  of  all  friend- 
ship, the  daily  present  of  game,  or  fruit,  or  flowers,  had 
never  failed.  It  was  as  though  they  had  withdrawn  their 
regard,  and  now  conceded  only  their  compassion. 

The  sensitive  delicacy  of  the  orphan  was  deeply  wounded; 
and  while  her  aunt  constantly  expatiated  upon  the  perse- 
vering attentions  of  her  new  friends,  the  unhappy  orphan 
turned  sickening  from  the  dainties  for  which  she  was  in- 
debted to  them,  and  suffered  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers  to  wither  for  want  of  tendance,  or  banished  them 
from  her  room  upon  the  plea  that  they  affected  her  breath- 
ing. There  was,  however,  one  faded  rose-branch  which  she 
cherished,  although  colour  and  scent  had  long  since  departed 
from  it ;  her  heart  was  not  yet  so  full  as  to  shut  out  that 
cherished  memory. 

Become  too  feeble  to  walk  unattended,  Gertrude  was 
soon  compelled  to  content  herself  with  the  air  which  she 
could  procure  through  an  open  window;  and  there  she 
remnined  seated  for  hours,  with  a  book  or  a  needle  in  her 
hand,  listening  abstractedly  to  the  economical  dissertations 
of  her  rigid  aunt,  and  lost  in  a  maze  of  painful  thought. 
She  was  so  sitting  upon   one  occasion,  on  a  sweet  even- 


ing, when  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  shed  a  golden  glory 
over  her  pale  features,  and  glistened  amid  her  long  languid 
curls,  and  thinking,  as  was  her  babit,  of  the  quiet  grave 
which  would  so  soon  bury  alike  her  and  her  griefs,  in  all 
the  luxury  of  solitude,  Miss  Warrington  having  left  the 
room  upon  some  household  duty,  when  she  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  of  a  thick  and'  hurried  breathing  which 
betrayed  that  some  stranger  had  paused  beside  her°'  Easily 
alarmed,  she  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  light  form  bounded 
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over  the  gate  of  the  little  fence,  and  in  the  next  instant, 
before  her  tottering  limbs  had  power  to  second  her  will, 
Ernest  Armstrong  stood  before  her,  his  eager  hands  grasp- 
ing the  window-sill,  and  his  fine  countenance  glowing  with 
joy  and  animation. 

"  Gertrude,  my  own  Gertrude,"  he  exclaimed  passion- 
ately, "we  have  conquered!  At  last  you  are  mine.  My 
father  has  sent  me  before  him,  to  prepare  you  for  his  visit. 
He  comes  to  embrace  his  new  daughter." 

The  orphan  gazed  fixedly  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then 
fell  back  upon  her  seat  speechless  and  powerless.  She  had 
struggled  against  her  despair,  but  she  had  not  strength  to 
support  this  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  With  the  quick 
glance  of  affection,  Ernest  at  once  discovered  the  error  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  the  happiness  of  his  own 
heart,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  sprung  into  the 
apartment,  and  was  at  her  feet, 

"  What  have  I  done,  Gertrude  ?"  he  whispered  tenderly; 
"speak  to  me,  dearest,  and  assure  me  that  the  past  is  for- 
given ;  that  the  silence  which  you  enforced  upon  me  has 
not  led  to  a  doubt  of  my  affection ;  that  I  am  welcome, 
even  although  I  may  have  been  long  in  coming.  One 
word,  Gertrude,  only  one,  if  you  still  love  me.' ' 

Gertrude  strove  to  utter  the  assurance  that  he  ashed,  but 
her  pale  lips  trembled  without  regaining  the  force  of  utter- 
ance ;  and  then  it  was  that,  surprised  at  her  prolonged 
silence,  the  agitated  young  man  looking  more  earnestly 
upon  her,  recognised  the  ravages  which  the  last  few  weeks 
had  made  in  her  whole  person. 

The  shudder  which  passed  over  his  frame  alone  betrayed 
his  wretchedness,  but  it  was  eloquent — for  a  moment  he 
feared  that  he  had  returned  too  late — and  he  eagerly 
fastened  his  eyes  upon  her  wasted  features  and  sunken 
form,  as  if  to  ask  hiniself  whether  indeed  there  were  yet 
hope. 

After  a  time,  however,  his  anxious  and  affectionate  devo- 
tion appeared  to  call  back  the  fleeting  senses  of  the  orphan, 
and  a  convulsive  sob  announced  her  return  to  conscious- 
ness. A  deep  blush  rose  to  her  faded  cheek  as  she  found 
herself  in  the  arms  of  Ernest,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to 
liberate  herself ;  but  the  clasp  of  affection  was  not  to  be 
so  readily  flung  off;  and  it  was  with  increased  tenderness 
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that  Ernest  appealed  to  her  feelings,  to  her  fidelity,  and  to 
her  justice. 

"  You  have  doubted  me,  Gertrude,"  he  murmured  re- 
proachfully ;  "you  have  doubted  me,  or  I  should  not  find 
you  thus.  I  can  read  hours  of  misgiving  and  of  reproach 
upon  the  pale  brow  that  rests  so  languidly  upon  my 
shoulder.  When  I  approached  the  window  1  saw  you  as 
radiant  as  ever,  and  little  did  I  suspect  that  it  was  the 
mere  cheat  of  a  mocking  light.  Why  have  you  been  thus 
ungenerous  towards  me  ?  Did  you  not  know  that  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  pleaded  with  my  father,  I 
was  pleading  for  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life — nay,  for 
that  very  life  itself?  And  did  you  indeed  judge  so  poorly 
of  me  as  to  believe  that  I  would  be  worsted  in  such  a 
cause  ?" 

A  faint  and  timid  smile  rose  to  the  lip  of  the  orphan. 

"  Time  has  passed,  I  know  it  but  too  well,"  pursued 
Ernest,  "  since  the  cruel  moment  in  which  you  banished 
me  from  your  presence  until  I  could  return  with  my 
father's  sanction  to  our  marriage ;  and  you  are  also  quite 
aware  that  my  father  loves  you ;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
ambition — bis  vanity — call  it  what  you  will — had  led  him 
to  form  other  projects  for  his  son  ;  and  you  must  therefore 
forgive  him  even  though  he  should  have  exhibited  such 
pertinacious  reluctance  in  yielding  to  my  prayer.  Believe 
me  also,  dearest,  when  1  assure  you  that  your  dignity  has 
never  been  compromised  even  for  an  instant ;  it  could  not 
be,  for  that  dignity  was  also  mine.  As  regarded  your  birth, 
there  were,  of  course,  no  scruples,  for  therein  we  were 
equals.  You  see  that  I  am  frank  with  you,  Gertrude,  for 
we  love  each  other ;  and  I  feel  that.  I  have  no  right,  as 
certainly  I  have  no  wish,  to  mislead  you.  The  difficulty 
was  at  once  less  in  importance,  and  more  powerful  in  effect. 
You  are  as  well  aware  as  myself  that  the  Armstrongs  were, 
some  generations  ago,  the  most  wealthy  family  in  the 
county,  and  my  father  had  encouraged  strange  visions  that 
I  was  destined  to  restore  their  ancient  affluence  bv  what 
the  world  calls  a  fortunate  marriage ;  but  I  knew  too  well 
that  this  was  a  popular  misnomer,  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood, and  that  my  happiness  must  have  a  more  solid  and 
tangible  foundation.  ^  In  short,  we  discussed  the  matter 
until  he  became  convinced  that  I  had  reason  on  my  side, 
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and  now  I  transgress  no  duty  in  telling  you  that  I  am  all 
your  own." 

"  And  shall  you  indeed  never  regret  so  great  a  sacrifice, 
Ernest  ?  Shall  you  never  weary  of  your  poor  penniless 
bride?"  asked  his  listener  tenderly. 

"  Do  we  weary  of  the  air  we  breathe,  Gertrude  ?  Are 
you  not  the  one  thought,  the  one  interest  of  my  existence  ? 
And  now  I  have  only  to  entreat  of  you  to  take  more  care  of 
my  happiness  than  it  is  evident  you  have  done  of  late  ;  for 
truly,  dearest,  you  are  sadly  changed." 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  pale  girl,  as  she  swept  her  languid 
hand  across  her  brow;  "  1  am  indeed,  as  you  remark,  sadly 
changed  ;  but  joy  is  a  skilful  physician.  You  are  here,  and 
all  will  soon  once  more  be  well  with  me." 

For  the  first  time  the  enraptured  lover  ventured  to 
touch  with  his  lips  the  forehead  which  reposed  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  he  did  so  unchidden,  for  the  strength  of  the 
orphan  was  ebbing  rapidly  beneath  the  conflicting  emotion 
of  the  last  half  hour,  and  the  heart  of  the  young  man 
heaved  as  he  watched  the  colour  rise  and  fade,  in  rapid 
alternation,  upon  her  cheek. 

It  was,  consequently,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
he  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  ;  and  while 
Gertrude  instinctively  withdrew  herself  from  his  hold,  he 
hastily  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  beside  her.  In  the 
next  instant  Miss  Warrington  entered  the  room,  and  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  her  lips  as  she  remarked 
the  presence  of  the  intruder. 

"  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Ernest  in  reply,  as  he  advanced  towards  her  with  ex- 
tended hand;  "I  feel  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  most 
unceremonious  entrance  beneath  your  roof,  but  I  trust  that 
you  will  pardon  the  indiscretion  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
came  here  to  claim  my  bride." 

"  Your  bride,  Mr.  Armstrong !"  echoed  the  bewildered 
old  lady,  as  she  sank  almost  as  breathless  as  the  orphan 
herself  into  her  accustomed  arm-chair  ;  "  beware,  young 
gentleman,  how  you  jest  with  a  Mortimer.  I  am  old 
and  powerless,  it  is  true ;  but  Gertrude  is  not  altogether 
friendless,  and  she  must  not  be  made  the  sport  of  idle 
vanity." 

And  as  she  spoke  her  tall  figure  grew  yet  taller,  while 
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the  fingers,  generally  so  tightly  clasped,  were  extended  and 
outstretched  as  if  in  warning. 

"You  wrong  me,  Miss  Warrington,"  was  the  proud 
reply  ;  "I  come  as  a  suppliant,  not  as  a  jester;  and  I  am 
even  now  momentarily  awaiting  the  arrival  of  my  father  to 
second  my  suit.  I  love,  and  have  long  loved  your  niece, 
and  she  has  condescended  to  return  my  affection ;  family 
affairs,  with  which  I  will  not  weary  you,  have  detained  me 
some  time  in  town,  and  I  regret  to  perceive  that  during  my 
absence  the  health  of  Gertrude  has  not  progressed  as  I  had 
hoped.  She  has,  however,  promised  me  that  she  will 
exert  all  her  energies  to  recover  strength,  and  we  must 
trust  that  care  and  zeal  will  aid  her  successfully  in  the 
effort.  And  now,  my  dear  madam,  do  you  still  refuse 
your  hand  to  your  new  nephew  ?" 

The  astonishment  of  the  stately  old  lady,  far  from 
diminishing,  only  increased  with  every  word  to  which  she 
listened ;  but,  as  she  saw  the  meek  and  appealing  eyes  of 
Gertrude  fixed  upon  her,  she  almost  unconsciously  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  young  man  who  stood  respectfully 
before  her,  and  drew  a  long  breath  as  though  she  would 
have  heaved  a  heavy  weight  from  her  breast. 

"  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  this,  Miss  Mortimer," 
she  at  length  said,  in  her  most  sententious  tones,  "and 
you  have  beeu  wrong.  I  am  your  natural  guardian,  and 
could  not  have  objected  to  this  marriage,  provided  it  be,  as 
I  trust  it  is,  welcome  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  family;  for 
otherwise  I  at  once  refuse  my  sanction,  and  cannot  coun- 
tenance the  visits  of  this  gentleman." 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  either  Gertrude  or  her 
lover  to  reply  to  this  solemn  announcement,  for  the  words 
were  still  upon  the  lips  of  Miss  Warrington  when  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  the  Squire  was  announced. 
Vainly  did  the  poor  girl  endeavour  to  rise  from  her  chair 
to  receive  him  ;  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  was  so  violent, 
that  she  could  only  clasp  her  hands  together  and  gasp  for 
breath  ;  but  she  soon  overcame  this  undue  emotion,  and 
pride  lent  her  strength  as  Mr.  Armstrong  turned  from  the 
ceremonious  greeting  of  the  maiden  aunt  to  welcome  him, 
if  not  with  complete  composure,  at  least  with  perfect  self- 
possession. 

There  was  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  shade  of  constraint 
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upon  the  brow  of  the  Squire,  which  did  not  escape  the 
anxious  eyes  of  Gertrude ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  fortunate 
that  she  remarked  it,  for  it  gave  her  nerve,  conscious,  as 
she  was,  that  she  had  used  no  unworthy  means  to  secure 
the  affection  of  his  son.  He,  however,  seated  himself 
beside  her,  after  having  given  a  nod  of  intelligence  to 
Ernest,  who  was  eagerly  watching  his  movements ;  and, 
kindly  taking  her  hand,  expressed  the  regret  which  he  felt 
at  her  altered  appearance. 

"We  have  all  been  in  error,  my  dear  Miss  Mortimer," 
he  pursued,  although  with  visible  effort,  "  and  that  mad 
boy  yonder  not  the  least.  What  business  had  he  to  agitate 
and  harass  you  with  his  foolish  fancies  when  you  had  no 
strength  to  spare?  And  what  business  had  you  to  listen 
when  you  should  have  been  thinking  of  your  health,  and 
endeavouring  to  take  care  of  yourself?  Oh !  my  pretty 
Gertrude,"  he  whispered  more  affectionately,  as  he  saw 
the  large  tears  swelling  in  her  eyes,  "  what  business  had  I, 
old  fool  as  I  was,  to  suppose  that  I  knew  better  what  was 
good  for  him  than  he  did  himself?  However,  as  we  have 
all  been  wrong,  we  must  all  endeavour  to  be  wiser  in 
future.  As  for  me,  Gertrude,  you  must  forget  that  I  did 
not  do  justice  to  your  merits  at  once,  as,  perhaps,  I  should 
have  done,  for  I  have  had  to  contend  against  a  host  of  old 
hopes  and  of  old  memories,  by  which  I  have  been  haunted 
since  his  boyhood." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  broke  in  the  happy  Gertrude,  "how  can 
I  reply  to  such  unhoped-for  indulgence?  But  indeed,  in- 
deed I  am  not  unworthy  of  it.  I  liave  long  despaired  in 
silence,  without  one  feeling  save  that  of  gratitude  towards 
yourself.  I  did  not  dare  to  hope,  but  I,  at  least,  avoided 
all  self-reproach." 

"I  know  it,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  know  it,"  was  the 
cordial  rejoinder.  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,  you  would  not 
have  been  the  little  Gertrude  who  robbed  us  all  of  our 
hearts.  And  the  more  1  look  at  you  the  more  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  Ernest  is  right,  and  that  you  will, 
after  all,  bring  him  the  best  dowry." 

"  I  am  acquitted,  then,  in  your  eyes,  sir  ?"  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

"  Fully,  honourably  acquitted,  and  I  receive  with  joy  to 
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my  heart  and  home  the  daughter  you  have  selected  for 
me." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  kind  old  Squire  folded  the  agi- 
tated orphan  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  with  paternal 
tenderness. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  pursued,  after  the  pause  of  a  moment, 
during  which  no  one  made  an  effort  to  break  the  silence, 
"  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  the  girls  will  be  with 
you  early ;  nay,  they  wanted  to  invade  the  carriage  to- 
night when  they  learnt  my  errand  ;  but  they  had  grumbled 
so  much  for  the  last  few  weeks  at  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  my  unkindness  in  debarring  them  from  the  society 
of  their  favourite,  that  I  resolved  to  punish  them  for  their 
want  of  obedience ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  their  reproaches 
and  entreaties,  I  set  forth  alone,  as  the  young  gentleman 
opposite  had  done  before  me,  although  I  suggested  that- we 
should  travel  in  company.  So  yo'u  see,  my  pretty  Ger- 
trude, that  you  must  put  on  all  your  best  looks  to  receive 
them,  or  incur  the  risk  of  undergoing  a  course  of  Mrs. 
Armstrong's  dieting  and  nursing,  when  you  may  pass  your 
time  more  pleasantly." 

"  And  Eleanor  and  Mary — do  they  really  still  love  me  V 
asked  the  orphan,  Avith  emotion. 

"For  Eleanor  I  can  answer  at  once,"  smiled  Mr.  Arm- 
strong ;  "  as  for  Mary,  her  love  appears  to  be  monopolised 
by  Somerville,  but  I  dare  say  that  you  will  nevertheless  be 
able  to  come  to  an  understanding.  And  now  I  must  take 
my  leave ;  and  so,  moreover,  must  this  young  gentleman, 
who  has  agitated  you  more  than  enough  already,  and 
against  whom  I  shall  request  Miss  Warrington  to  close  her 
doors  if  he  does  not  conduct  himself  with  becoming  pru- 
dence ;  for,  as  he  has  insisted  upon  giving  me  a  daughter, 
so,  in  my  turn,  I  shall  insist  that  she  be  taken  proper 
care  of." 

Ernest  woidd  fain  have  expostulated,  and  turned  an  im- 
ploring look  from  his  father  to  his  hostess,  but  he  met  with 
no  encouragement  from  either. 

There  was  accordingly  no  appeal,  and,  with  a  parting 
word  Avhich  lasted  throughout  a  somewhat  lengthy  and 
and  explanatory  leave-taking  between  the  sententious  old 
lady  and   the   simple-mannered    Squire,  Ernest  was  com- 
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pelled  at  last  to  relinquish  the  hand  which  had  been  con- 
fidingly abandoned  to  him,  and  to  follow  liis  father  to  the 
carriage  with  as  much  philosophy  as  he  could  command ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  sound  of  their  retreating  wheels  con- 
vinced her  that  they  were  indeed  gone  that  Miss  Warring- 
ton turned  towards  her  niece  with  wonder  and  reproach 
alike  upon  her  lips,  but  her  words  fell  powerless  on  the 
closed  ear  of  her  companion.  The  reaction  of  feeling  had 
consumed  her  small  remaining  amount  of  strength,  and  the 
orphan  lay  back  insensible  in  her  chair. 

With  eager  but  mistaken  zeal  Miss  Warrington  and  her 
handmaiden  hastened  to  arouse  the  exhausted  girl  from  the 
perfect  repose  of  mind  and  body  induced  by  the  syncope 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  to  convey  her  to  her  cham- 
ber, where,  at  her  earnest  request,  they  left  her  to  reflect 
upon  all  the  unhoped-for  events  of  the  last  few  hours. 
And  very  strange,  almost  too  strange,  for  sober  self-gratu- 
lation  appeared  the  total  change  which  had  supervened  in 
all  her  feelings.  Again  and  again  she  asked  herself  if  it 
indeed  were  true — if  it  were  not  merely  a  cheat  of  her 
wandering  reason  1  But  again  and  again  she  was  enabled 
to  recal  every  word  and  almost  every  look ;  she  seemed 
still  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  old  man's  lips  upon  her 
cheek,  and  the  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  which  had  so  long 
been  closed  over  her  own,  and  she  smiled  the  heart's  smile 
as  every  succeeding  moment  strengthened  her  consciousness 
of  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Sybil  and  Mortimer  were  man  and  wife,  and  they  were 
travelling  over  that  glorious  Italy  which  they  both  loved  so 
well,  and  were  so  well  able  to  appreciate.  More  beautiful 
than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  her  enraptured  bridegroom,  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  radiant  with  smiles,  bright  with  genius,  and 
affectionate  even  beyond  his  hope.  Surrounded  by  all  the 
appliances  of  luxury,  she  had  scarcely  time  to  form  a  wish 
ere  it  was  eagerly  fulfilled ;  her  days  were  all  sunshine 
and  her  heart  all  triumph. 

At    length   they   reached   Rome,   and    here   they  had 
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decided  to  spend  a  long  and  delicious  month  among  the 
old  and  glorious  memories  of  the  past.  No  prospect 
could  be  more  enchanting  to  Frederic ;  possessed  of  his 
long-coveted  bride,  and  existing  in  the  land  of  his  predilec- 
tion, he  had  not  a  desire  unfulfilled ;  but  Sybil  soon  became 
less  enthusiastic  than  himself,  and  there  was  an  evident 
restlessness  in  her  manner  each  morning  as  they  set  forth 
to  visit  the  memorable  monuments  of  the  Imperial  City. 

One  of  her  constant  cares  since  leaving  England  had 
been  to  examine  the  visitors'  book  of  every  hotel  at  which 
they  took  up  their  temporary  abode ;  and,  although  Fre- 
deric found  an  equal  amusement  in  the  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  autographs  thus  placed  under  his  eyes,  yet,  as 
he  sat  with  his  arm  folded  about  the  slight  figure  of  his  wife, 
his  glance  following  the  direction  of  her  finger,  and  laughed 
with  her  at  the  pompous  announcements  attached  to  the 
plebeian  names  of  Tomkins,  Jenkins,  Smith,  e  tutti  quanti, 
it  was  nevertheless  evident  that  Sybil  attached  a  serious 
interest  to  the  survey,  in  which  he  was  far  from  participat- 
ing. A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her  as  she  closed  the  dingy 
volume,  upon  each  occasion  until  that  upon  which  we  shall 
rejoin  her. 

Eome  was  crowded  with  foreigners,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty  that  Mortimer  succeeded  in 
securing  for  Sybil  such  accommodation  as  he  considered 
worthy  of  her. 

The  hotel  hook  was  full  of  names,  on  which  the  ink  had 
as  yet  had  scarcely  time  to  dry.  Highnesses,  duchesses, 
peers,  and  chevaliers  of  every  order  under  the  sun  were 
intermingled  in  sublime  confusion  with  city  knights,  tour- 
ing-traders, and  chevaliers  d'industrie.  It  was  evident 
that  not  a  hope  of  even  partial  seclusion  remained  for  the 
married  lovers.  The  finger  of  Sybil  had  already  indicated 
her  acquaintance  with  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  new  arrivals, 
while  Frederic  himself  had  discovered  more  than  one  name 
which  was  full  of  old  associations.  As  yet,  however, 
neither  had  been  sufficiently  discouraged  to  utter  more 
than  an  impatient  "pshaw!"  at  each  encounter,  until  the 
somewhat  cramped  and  hyper-flourished  signature  of  the 
Prince  de  Saviatti  caused  an  involuntary  start  on  the  part 
of  the  lady,  which  brought  a  bright  flush  into  her 
cheek. 
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"  You  know  il  illustrissimo  Principe,  Sybil  1"  said  Mor- 
timer, -who  had  observed  her  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  somewhat  embarrassed  reply,  "  in  so  far 
as  such  an  individual  really  can  be  known.  I  met  him  fre- 
quently during  a  season  in  town,  when,  as  he  expressed  it, 
he  was  '  doing  his  England ;'  and  I  confess  that  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  him  here,  when  I  believed  that  he  was  in 
Egypt  or  China,  or  at  the  antipodes,  pour  promener  sa 
paresse,  for  he  is  full  of  Sicilian  prejudices,  and  always 
laughed  at  my  enthusiasm  for  Rome  and  its  treasures." 

"He  is  evidently  no  favourite  of  yours,"  remarked  her 
husband,  who  had  detected  an  unusual  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  her  tone. 

Sybil  attempted  a  contemptuous  laugh.  "I  have  had 
few  favourites,"  she  said,  as  she  passed  her  small  and 
jewelled  hand  through  the  clustering  curls  of  her  com- 
panion ;  a  liberty  which  he  resented  by  drawing  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  thus  affording  her  the  opportunity  she  sought 
of  recovering  her  self-possession ;  "  and  poor  Saviatti  is 
sufficiently  well  satisfied  with  himself  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  all  extraneous  adoration,  but  I  confess  that  for  a  time 
he  amused  me.  You  know,  Frederic,  that  all  depends 
upon  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  that  the  antics  of  the 
monkey  sometimes  interest  as  much  as  the  stateliness  of 
the  lion  ;  and  thus  Saviatti,  all  prince  though  he  be,  or  at 
least  calls  himself,  was  my  monkey  during  three  months, 
after  which  I  totally  lost  sight  of  him." 

Mortimer  was  silent.  It  was  not  that  one  suspicion  of 
Sybil's  truth  rushed  across  his  mind  ;  but  as  yet  that  past, 
into  which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  penetrate,  remained  a 
mystery  to  him. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
made  no  progress  in  her  confidence,  and  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  chance  for  every  revelation  connected  with  her 
early  life.  Nor  had  he  felt  altogether  convinced  by  the 
explanation  which  he  had  extorted ;  for  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  it  was  overstrained,  and  that  its 
flippancy  but  ill  disguised  its  hollowness. 

it  was,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  a  sensation  as 
painful  as  it  was  novel  to  him,  that  he  replied  somewhat 
sarcastically,  "In  that  case  the  meeting  is  a  fortunate  one; 
for  the  monkey-prince  will  afford  a  diverting  relief  after 
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our  solemn  musings  among  mouldering  ruins  and  crumb- 
ling monuments.  We  shall,  doubtlessly,  soon  meet,  as  we 
are  domesticated  under  the  same  roof;  and  thus  an 
acquaintance  so  gaily  commenced  may  be  as  cheerfully 
continued." 

"I  care  little  ever  to  meet  him  again,"  said  Sybil,  drop- 
ping her  beautiful  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  husband, 
and  looking  up  at  him  with  one  of  those  beaming  smiles 
which  always  captivated  his  reason  ;  "  every  folly  has  its 
day,  and  becomes  stale  by  repetition.  Saviatti  is  too  fri- 
volous to  leave  one  regret  behind  him." 

"Did  he  visit  England  alone?"  asked  Frederic,  already 
half  appeased,  as  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  fair  forehead 
which  was  pillowed  upon  his  bosom  ;  "  was  the  monkey 
unaccompanied  by  his  attendant  bear  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  there  was  a  tall,  lean,  sour-visaged  abbate, 
who  was  in  his  train  when  he  arrived  in  town ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  prince  wearied  of  the  espionage  to  which  he  was 
condemned  by  the  companionship  of  this  saturnine  indi- 
vidual, who  had  been  attached  to  his  person  by  his  father, 
and  so  gave  him  his  dismissal ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he 
returned  to  Palermo  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  advent  of 
his  principal.  But  you  appear  singularly  interested  about 
this  frivolous  foreigner,  Frederic  !" 

"Do  you  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  Sybil?  Did  he 
not  know  you,  and  apparently  know  you  intimately,  long 
before  we  had  even  met?" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  changed  her  position  ;  her  cheek  burnt, 
and  she  did  not  care  to  expose  it  to  the  observation  of  her 
husband. 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  could  ever 
knowr  me?"  she  asked  with  a  pretty  affectation  of  scorn. 
"  Do  both  yourself  and  me  better  justice,  my  dear  Frederic. 
Saviatti  knows  me  as  he  knows  llome ;  he  appreciates  me 
as  he  appreciates  the  glories  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  sub- 
limity of  St.  Peter's.  And,  apropos  of  this,  what  shall  we 
do  this  evening  ?  Surely  we  came  to  the  Imperial  City  for 
a  better  purpose  than  that  of  'chronicling  small  beer?" 

"  Shall  we  visit  the  Coliseum  ?" 

"  //  Coliseo  ?  Oh  no  !  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  moon 
is  at  the  full,  and  that  it  will  swarm  with  fools  ?  Let  us 
go  there  when  it  can  be,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  compara- 
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tively,  our  own.  I  loathe  to  witness  the  tricks  of  the 
travelled  mountebank,  upon  the  very  spot  where  once 
gushed  forth  the  proud  blood  from  the  panting  arteries  of 
the  stricken  gladiator,  or  the  holy  lifetide  of  the  Christian 
captive.  Do  not  even  let  us  attempt  the  Villa  Medici ;  we 
shall  be  elbowed  by  foreign  Excellencies  and  crimson- 
stockinged  Eminences  ;  nor  will  that,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  worst.  Hemember  the  list  of  names  over  which  we 
have  been  pondering ;  and  dread  the  encounter  of  this 
flight  of  northern  locusts  as  you  would  the  malaria  of  the 
Campagna." 

"Whither  can  we  go,  then,  to  avoid  them?"  asked 
Frederic,  once  more  appeased  by  the  belief  that  all  society 
had  become  importunate  to  Sybil  which  deprived  her  of  his 
own. 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  the  gardens  of  the  Negroni  ?" 

"  Never." 

"Will  you  devote  your  evening  to  me  alone,  without 
regret  and  without  ennui." 

"  Not  my  evening  only,  but  my  whole  existence  !"  replied 
Frederic  tenderly. 

Sybil  laughingly  placed  her  ha-nd  upon  his  lips.  "  Wait 
until  we  are  wandering  in  the  delicious  solitudes  to  which 
I  am  about  to  introduce  you,"  she  said,  "before  you  forget 
the  husband  in  the  lover.  There,  indeed,  you  will,  or  I 
greatly  mistake  you,  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  soft  in- 
fluence of  the  spot,  about  which  we  shall,  in  all  probability, 
be  permitted  to  ramble  alone,  as  it  has  few  attractions  for 
the  mere  tourist,  who  seeks  to  see  rather  than  to  feel." 

"  What  a  delicious  prospect !  And  when  shall  we  set 
forth?" 

"  Now,  if  you  will.  The  sun  is  near  its  decline,  and  the 
hour  is  most  propitious." 

And  as  Sybil  spoke  she  passed  to  an  inner  apartment, 
whence  she  emerged  a  few  moments  afterwards,  shawled 
and  bonneted ;  and  moreover,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
marriage,  closely  veiled.  There  was  little  fear  that  a  man 
of  pleasure  like  Saviatti  would  be  found  in  the  solitary 
recesses  of  the  Negroni  Gardens  ;  but  even  the  risk,  slight 
as  it  was,  must  be  provided  against ;  and  congratulating 
herself  upon  her  expedient  for  rendering  ''  assurance  doubly 
sure,"   Mrs.  Mortimer,  as  she  hung  gracefully  upon  the 
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arm  of  her  husband,  and  heard  him  thank  her  again  and 
again  for  so  delightful  a  suggestion,  smiled  half  in  triumph 
and  half  in  scorn.  The  evening  would  now  pass  away 
without  any  encounter  with  the  Prince  ;  and  she  must  trust 
to  her  tact  to  urge  their  early  departure  by  every  means  in 
her  power.  She  had  ere  this  read  her  weak  but  devoted 
husband  even  to  the  heart's  core  ;  and  she  well  knew  that 
his  vanity  was  the  lever  by  which  she  could  at  all  times 
move  him  at  her  will. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  silent  and  shadowy  gar- 
dens, and  even  while  she  listened,  apparently  rapt  in 
interested  attention,  to  some  old  travelling  memory  with 
which  Mortimer  was  endeavouring  to  beguile  the  way,  her 
whole  plan  was  arranged,  and  she  felt  secure  of  its  success. 

To  her  it  would  be  no  sacrifice  to  abandon  Rome  if  she 
also  escaped  Saviatti.  She  had  been  warned  in  time  of  his 
presence  :  and  she  resolved  to  profit  by  the  knowledge. 

"We  must  leave  Rome,  and  that  speedily,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  as,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight  from 
Mortimer,  they  plunged  into  the  thickest  shades  of  the 
perfumed  solitude,  which  to  him  promised  an  evening  of 
intense  and  quiet  happiness,  and  to  her  a  few  hours  of 
insipidity  and  safety  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Fair  and  gracious  reader,  have  you  ever  visited  the  Ne- 
groni Girdens  at  Rome  ?  If  not,  be  careful  to  bend  your 
steps  thitherward  when  you  again  find  yourself  a  denizen 
of  the  lordly  city,  if  you  be  one  who  loves  that  fantastic 
blending  of  the  natural  and  the  artistic,  the  present  and 
the  past,  which  speaks  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  senses ; 
and  affords  a  calm  and  soothing  relief  from  the  perpetual 
stir  and  excitement  of  the  busy  world  by  which  you  are 
surrounded. 

It  is  rare  that  even  the  cry  of  a  passing  bird  disturbs 
the  silence  of  these  dreamy  retreats ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  mysterious  voice  among  the  leaves,  as  they  heave 
or  quiver  to  the  passing  wind  ;  and  a  perpetual  murmur  of 
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falling  waters,  trickling  from  the  porphyry  basins  which 
they  overflow,  and  stealing  away  beneath  a  network  of  rank 
grass  and  aquatic  weeds  by  which  their  onward  course  is 
totally  concealed.  When  the  eye  wanders  upwards,  and 
penetrates  between  the  sturdy  boughs  of  the  ancient  wood, 
it  sees,  shadowed  upon  the  dense  purple  sky  of  evening, 
the  massive  domes,  and  tall,  singularly  shaped  tower  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  ;  the  worship  of  art  is  without  those 
hoary  walls,  the  worship  of  nature  is  within ;  for  how 
much  is  there  of  holiness  in  such  a  scene,  how  much  to 
exalt  the  soul,  and  to  rebuke  the  pride ! 

For  a  while  Sybil  and  Mortimer  walked  forward  in 
silence.  Both  were  too  full  of  their  own  sensations  to 
break  the  stillness  by  a  word.  To  Frederic  the  whole 
wilderness  was  one  of  enchantment ;  his  heart  throbbed, 
and  he  pressed  more  closely  to  his  side  the  hand  which 
rested  on  his  arm,  without  even  remaining  that  the  mute 
caress  was  not  returned.  The  spirit  of  the  spot  was  within 
him,  and  about  him.  Keenly  alive  to  the  grand  and  solemn 
in  nature,  he  was  absorbed  by  that  rare  and  beautiful  feel- 
ing of  universal  love  which  comes  like  a  holy  dream  upon 
the  heart  only  at  those  infrequent  moments  when  every 
hope  appears  to  be  realised,  and  when  it  makes  of  its  hap- 
piness one  common  crucible  in  which  to  blend  and  to  purify 
every  thing  around  it. 

Thus  then,  at  the  moment  described,  his  heart  and  his 
aspirations  were  alike  satisfied.  He  had  won  the  woman 
whom  he  loved ;  and,  despite  those  passing  shadows  of 
misgiving  which  are  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  strong 
and  exacting  passion,  he  nevertheless  did  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that,  on  his  part,  he  was  equally  beloved.  Sybil 
was  at  his  side,  they  trod  together  a  path  of  silence  and 
enchantment,  and  Mortimer  was  supremely  happy. 

And  where  had  the  thoughts  of  Sybil  wandered  ?  Were 
they  with  the  husband  upon  whose  arm  she  leant  ?  Were 
they  with  the  mother  from  whom  she  was  for  the  first  time 
separated  ? — or  did  they  linger  upon  that  home  of  which 
she  was  so  soon  to  become  the  presiding  genius,  and  on 
those  duties  which  would  hereafter  devolve  upon  her  1  In 
sooth,  they  were  occupied  by  none  of  these.  As  they 
turned  from  one  avenue  into  another,  a  hasty  glance  first 
assured  her  that  their  solitude  still  continued  uninvaded, 
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and  that  her  reflections  fell  back  to  the  point  at  which 
they  had  momentarily  paused. 

For  months  Home  had  been  the  object  of  all  her  wishes, 
as  well  as  those  of  Mortimer  ;  but  from  Rome  she  now  felt 
that  it  was  expedient  they  should  depart  at  once,  and  the 
pretext  for  this  apparent  caprice  was  readily  found.  Yet, 
to  return  to  Westrum — to  bury  herself  in  an  obscure  Eng- 
lish county,  of  whose  monotony  she  had  already  had  dreary 
experience,  now  that  her  point  was  carried,  and  that  the 
world  was  once  more  before  her — revolted  alike  her  vanity 
and  her  patience.  And  for  whom  was  she  required  to  do 
this  ?  For  a  man  whose  supineness  she  despised,  whose 
intellect  she  scorned,  and  of  whose  feelings  she  was  care- 
less. Sybil  at  once  convinced  herself  that  such  a  sacrifice 
was  impossible. 

It  was  upon  speculations  such  as  these  that  her  thoughts 
were  engaged,  amidst  the  solemn  shades  threaded  by  Mor- 
timer with  tender  veneration  ;  nor  was  her  reverie  disturbed 
by  a  single  word  until  they  reached  a  spot  so  striking  and 
picturesque,  as  to  rouse  even  her  companion  from  his  trance 
of  delight.  They  had  traversed  one  of  the  cypress  avenues 
from  end  to  end ;  and  then,  striking  into  a  lateral  walk, 
fragrant  with  untended  lemon-trees  and  vagrant  honey- 
suckle, sheltered  on  its  northern  side  by  a  thick  belt  of 
bay,  and  rendered  fresh  and  verdant  upon  its  other  lip  by 
one  of  those  hidden  rivulets  of  water  already  described,  they 
suddenly  came  upon  a  small  open  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  an  altar,  moss-grown  and  hoary,  where  an 
eternal  requiem  was  supplied  by  the  overflowing  of  a  capa- 
cious basin  that  was  half  veiled  by  the  surrounding  under- 
wood, and  the  flexile  leaves  which  trembled,  as  if  in  adora- 
tion, to  the  touch  of  the  passing  breeze. 

"Beautiful!"  exclaimed  Frederic,  as  he  suddenly  paused, 
and  claimed  the  attention  of  his  musing  bride.  "  Whore  cr.n 
we  find  a  better  halting-place  ?  Here,  Sybil,  the  world, 
and  the  world's  follies,  are  indeed  as  nothing ;  and  we  may 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  retreat,"  said  Sybil,  as  she  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  established  beside  the  brimming  basin, 
whence  the  crystal  waters  escaped  with  a  low  murmur  which 
lent  a  mystic  voice  to  the  solitude ;  "  to  be  happy  here,  the 
spirit  need  only  be  at  peace." 
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"  Let  us,  then,  be  happy,"  retorted  the  still  enamoured 
husband,  as  he  flung  himself  beside  her,  and  supported  her 
slight  figure  with  his  encircling  arm,  "  for  are  we,  at  least, 
not  at  peace  ?  Are  we  not  well  able  to  appreciate  all  its 
charm?  I  love  you  in  the  world,  Sybil;  in  the  crowd, 
where  my  protection  and  my  support  are  necessary  to  your 
more  delicate  nature ;  but  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  how 
doubly  dear  do  you  appear  to  me,  where  you  are  all  my 
own,  and  we  are  alone  with  the  sublime  works  of  nature !" 

"  Would  that  we  could  be  ever  thus,  my  best  friend !" 
replied  fcybil,  with  one  of  her  most  radiant  smiles ;  "  but 
alas!  that  is  impossible.  We  owe  ourselves  to  the  world, 
which  is  a  stern  task-mistress,  and  will  enforce  their  duties 
upon  all  her  children.  Even  now,  since  we  entered  these 
gardens,  I  feel  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  my  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility ;  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
path  before  me  must  not  be  perpetually  strewn  with  roses. 
And  when  I  think  of  you,  Frederic ;  of  you,  with  all  your 
glorious  faculties,  and  manifold  opportunities  of  good,  I 
become  almost  sad  with  anxietj-.  You  know  how  I  love 
you ;  for  have  I  not  given  myself  to  you,  despite  the  reso- 
lution of  years,  and  the  dictates  which  1  had  so  long  accus- 
tomed myself  to  regard  as  those  of  a  calm  and  matured 
reason  ?  And  yet,  1  confess  that  I  would  also  feel  myself 
compelled  to  regard  you  with  pride  as  well  as  affection ;  I 
would  see  you.  just  to  yourself;  not  shunning  the  world  as 
an  object  either  of  scorn  or  alarm,  but  boldly  taking  your 
place  among  the  foremost  of  those  by  whom  its  destinies 
<^re  controlled." 

"  Sybil,  you  astonish  me  !  "What  can  I  need  more  than 
I  possess  ? — what  can  the  world  of  which  you  speak  add  to 
my  present  happiness?  Havel  not  wealth  sufficient  to 
ensure  to  you — and  that  alone  can  now  be  my  consideration 
— all  the  luxuries  of  life  ?  Is  not  my  social  station  unex- 
ceptionable 1  What  have  I  now  to  do  with  ambition  1  My 
race  of  hope  is  run." 

"  Are  you  then  content  to  die  and  be  forgotten  ?" 

"  Not  by  those  who  love  me.  Isot  by  such  as  you, 
Sybil ;  but  I  care  little  for  the  memory  of  the  world.  Rear 
for  me  an  imperishable  altar  in  your  own  heart,  and  I 
shall  ask  no  worship  which  would  entail  a  more  conspicuous 
shrine." 
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"  Let  ns,  then,  talk  of  life  rather  than  death,"  said  Sybil, 
■with  a  sigh,  for  which  Mortimer  felt  grateful  to  her.  "  You 
are  still  too  young  to  immure  yourself  in  a  country-house, 
limiting  your  duties  to  receiving  rents  and  entertaining 
provincial  parsons.  Neither  your  tastes  nor  your  acquire- 
ments fit  you  for  occupations  like  these ;  and  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  see  you  reconcile  yourself  thus  to  fritter  away 
your  years  and  your  faculties  without  remorse  and  regret : 
remorse  that  my  society  may  induce  you  to  bear  with  such 
a  fate ;  and  regret  that  you  should  not  have  chosen  a  nobler 
destiny." 

"And  how  can  I  dispel  such  bitter  feelings?"  asked  her 
bridegroom,  playfully.  "  Shall  I  volunteer  myself  as  prime 
minister,  or  try  my  fortune  as  commander-in-chief?  Never- 
theless," he  added,  more  gravely,  "  you  surprise  me  greatly, 
Sybil ;  for  we  have  so  frequently  and  so  fondly  talked 
together  of  the  delights  of  a  tranquil  home,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  making  that  home  the  centre  of  benevolence  and 
love,  th.it  I  was  unprepared  for  this  change  of  sentiment  in 
one  by  whom  I  believed  that  my  thoughtful  and  somewhat 
indolent  nature  was  thoroughly  understood." 

"  Nor  must  you  now  misconceive  me,  Frederic,"  replied 
Sybil,  somewhat  anxiously  ;  "  before  I  became  your  wife  I 
thought  only,  I  dreamt  only  of  securing  your  affection,  of 
having  you  constantly  beside  me,  and  of  engrossing  all  the 
faculties  of  your  soul ;  but  now  that  I  know  you  better 
and  prize  you  more  ;  now  that  egotism  has  become  less  pro- 
minent, and  that  I  live  in  you  rather  than  in  myself,  I  have 
learnt  to  be  jealous  of  your  future  destiny.  1  desire  that 
others  should  understand  and  appreciate  you  as  I  do — that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  you  were 
never  born  to  live  and  die  a  mere  country  gentleman,  vege- 
tating with  your  crops,  and  confining  alike  your  ambition 
and  your  patriotism  to  the  due  payment  of  your  taxes,  and 
an  annual  speech  at  the  county  dinner." 

"  What  a  malicious  picture,  Sybil !" 

"Is  it  not  correct  in  every  feature?  And,  meanwhile, 
who  are  you  permitting  to  outstrip  you  in  the  race  of  life  ? 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  age ;  let 
them  wear  with  honour  the  laurels  that  they  have  so  nobly 
won  ;  but  look  at  the  herd  of  mere  empty  imitators,  who 
make  a  reputation  by  the  simple  mimicry  of  their  great 
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models,  as  certain  blocks  of  stone  owe  a  voice  to  the  sounds 
the}'  do  but  echo.  Are  these,  and  such  as  these,  crippled 
alike  in  means,  in  station,  and  in  acquirements,  to  bear 
away  the  palm  of  the  world's  praise,  while  you  look  on  su- 
pinely? Believe  me,  Frederic,  you  are  destined  to  higher 
fortunes  than  those  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  ancestors." 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,  Sybil,  and  because  you  love  me 
you  imagine  that  I  am  equal  to  any  emergency  ;  but  you 
forget  that  the  very  nature  of  my  education  has  altogether 
unfitted  me  for  the  strife  and  struggle  of  the  world.  Home- 
usefulness  has  been  the  only  aim  and  end  of  my  ambition. 
I  have  tenantry  and  dependants  to  whom  I  owe  all  the  ex- 
ertion of  which  I  am  capable." 

"Say,  rather,  which  you  are  disposed  to  make,"  replied 
his  fair  wife,  somewhat  impatiently ;  "  but  you  should  rouse 
yourself,  Frederic,  from  so  unseemly  a  state  of  moral 
lethargy.  Your  local  duties  are  sacred  only  to  a  certain 
point ;  nor  can  they  entail  the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice. 
You  owe  your  present  position  to  the  energy  and  prudence 
of  your  ancestors  ;  and,  as  yet,  you  have  done  nothing  for 
yourself." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  My  habits  are 
formed.  I  am  no  longer  young  enough  to  brook  control, 
nor  am  I  so  necessitous  as  to  render  it  endurable." 

Sybil  laughed.  "  One  would  imagine,"  she  said,  play- 
fully-— for,  by  the  inflexion  of  her  husband's  voice  she  was 
at  once  aware  that  he  was  displeased  by  her  pertinacity  — 
"  one  would  really  imagine,  my  dear  Frederic,  that  I  pro- 
posed to  induce  you  to  enter  into  a  merchant's  office,  or  to 
purchase  an  ensign's  commission.  Is  there  not  such  a 
career  as  diplomacy,  for  instance,  where  at  once  you  might 
avail  yourself  of  your  natural  talents,  and  of  your  knowledge 
of  continental  habits  and  policy  1 — a  career  of  which,  pos- 
sessed of  such  advantages  as  yours,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
phesy the  termination  1" 

"  And  our  home,  Sybil  ?" 

"  Our  home  will  be  rendered  prouder  and  happier  by  the 
distinction  of  its  owner." 

"But  I  have  no  influence  with  the  Government,  even 
were  I  to  permit  myself  to  indulge  in  such  a  vision." 

"  You  have  money  ;  and  a  golden  key  unlocks  every  door 
in  our  dear  treasure-worshipping  England." 
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Frederic  sighed  as  he  glanced  around  him.  How  little 
had  he  anticipated  such  a  discussion  in  that  delicious  soli- 
tude !  For  months  had  he  talked  with  Sybil  of  the  tran- 
quil happiness  of  that  ancestral  home  which  she  now  so 
strenuously  urged  him  to  abandon.  And  yet  he  was  rather 
pained  than  angry.  If  she  did  indeed  wish  him  to  make  so 
vast  a  sacrifice,  was  it  not  her  love  for  him,  her  pride  in 
him,  which  led  her  to  forget  that  she  was  also,  should 
she  succeed  in  inspiring  him  with  her  views,  sacrificing 
herself? 

It  was  consequently  with  a  sad  smile  that  he  pursued  the 
subject,  by  reminding  her  that  such  an  undertaking  was 
beset  with  difficulties ;  that  their  comfort,  their  affection, 
and  their  peace  of  mind  would  be  perilled  for  an  uncertain 
result;  while,  even  should  all  end  favourably,  they  could 
never  again  be  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

Sybil,  however,  had  counter-arguments  to  advance,  which, 
even  if  they  were  not  conclusive,  were  at  least  flattering  and 
plausible;  but  still  Mortimer  hesitated  to  pledge  himself  to 
a  line  of  conduct  so  repugnant  to  his  tastes. 

"  Enough  of  this  for  to-day,  dearest,"  he  said,  as  he 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  small  hand  which  had  remained 
clasped  in  his  own  throughout  their  dialogue ;  "  let  us  not 
further  darken  the  present  by  anxiety  for  the  future.  Are 
we  not  in  Rome,  Sybil  ?  And  is  it  not  profanation  thus  to 
wander  away  in  thought  from  the  glories  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  ?" 

"  You  will  think  me  very  capricious,  my  own  Frederic," 
said  his  wife,  tenderly,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  I  already 
weary  to  return  to  England.  I  know  by  your  start  that 
you  are  surprised  ;  but  you  must  forgive  me  when  I  confess 
that  not  even  your  affection  can  make  me  forget  a  thousand 
anxieties — my  mother,  alone  for  the  first  time — the  un- 
settled state  of  my  unfortunately  involved  affairs.  Do  vou 
know  that  I  absolutely  shudder  when  I  reflect  upon  all  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  which  await  you  on  my  account,  and 
.shall  have  no  real  peace  until  all  is  arranged?" 

"  Leave  Some !"  exclaimed  Frederic,  painfully  impressed 
he  knew  not  wherefore,  by  this  sudden  whim. 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  be  astonished,  dear  love,"  said 
Sybil,  with  well-acted  humility,  "but  you  must  recollect 
that,  however  you  may  have  exalted  me  in  your  own  affec- 
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tionate  imagination,  I  am  only  a  woman,  after  all ;  and  then, 
remember  that  we  can  return  whenever  we  with  to  do  so ; 
and  that,  with  a  heart  at  ease,  I  shall  be  so  much  better 
able  to  give  myself  up  to  all  the  delights  of  such  a  so- 
journ." 

"lam  sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
which  appeared  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  immediately  be- 
side them,  as  a  figure  emerged  from  behind  a  tangled  mass 
of  bay-trees  and  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  spot  where 
they  were  seated,  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  see,  or  that,  at 
least,  I  hear  Miss  Delamere." 

The  words  were  English,  but  the  accent  in  which  they 
were  uttered  was  decidedly  foreign ;  and  the  change  of 
position  necessitated  by  so  abrupt  an  apparition  enabled 
Sybil  to  conceal  from  her  husband  the  emotion  which  they 
had  elicited,  as,  extending  her  hand,  she  answered,  with 
wonderful  self-command,  "  Tour  ear  has  not  deceived  you, 
Prince ;  and  we  are,  indeed,  fated  to  meet  again  at  Rome." 

"  No  matter  where,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  speaker  clasped 
the  offered  hand,  and  then  threw  himself  upon  the  grass 
beside  her,  "  no  matter  where,  so  that,  as  you  say,  we  meet 
again.     Are  you  long  from  England  ?" 

"  About  two  months  :  and  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  ?  I  really  scarcely  know — I  hardly  recollect — I 
remember  nothing  since  we  parted  ;  since  you " 

"  Prince,"  interposed  Mrs.  Mortimer,  hastily,  "allow  me 
to  present  to  you — my  husband." 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  !"  ejaculated  the  intruder,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously ;  but  in  the  next  instant  he  recovered  himself,  and, 
with  considerable  dignity,  replied  with  a  low  bow,  "  I  am 
honoured.  Sir,  I  congratulate  you  ;  I  understand  all  now, 
and  ask  that  you  will  forgive  my  indiscretion." 

Mortimer  bowed  in  his  turn. 

"  The  Prince  Saviatti,  my  dear  Frederic,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  to  you,"  said  Sybil,  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles. 

"  Ha !  Madame  has  spoken  of  me,"  pursued  the  fo- 
reigner, "  I  am,  it  is  impossible  to  be  more,  flattered. 
We  are,  then,  old  acquaintance.  Do  you  stay  long  in  Rome, 
sir?" 

"  We  are  as  yet  undecided,"  replied  the  young  husband, 

"b2 
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irritated  he  knew  not  wherefore  by  the  cool  and  self-satisfied 
manner  of  the  intruder. 

"  Oh,  then,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  decide  yon,"  was 
Vhe  rejoinder.  "  Madame  and  T  are  such  old  and  good 
friends,  and  we  have  so  much  to  talk  over,  and  we  shall  be 
so  glad  to  come  together  again  in  this  charming  manner.  I 
know  this  old  Rome  of  ours  now,  de  boat  en  blanc,  and  I 
shall  have  the  happiness  to  be  your  cicerone,  and  to  be 
always  beside  you." 

Mortimer  involuntarily  shrank  back ;  the  easy  hyper- 
courtesy  of  his  new  acquaintance  revolted  his  English 
reserve. 

"  "We  have  here  many  of  your  old  acquaintance,  Made- 
moiselle— c'est-a-dirc,  Madame" — resumed  the  Prince. 
"  And  ha ! — it  is  a  sad  pity,  but  you  have  just  come  one 
little  day  too  late  to  see  Trevor.  He  went  yesterday — he 
would  go  yesterday ;  I  could  not  stop  him.  He  is  like  you ; 
he  forgets  old  times ;  and  he  goes  home  to  your  foggy  Eng- 
land to  fetch  his  wife." 

"His  wife!" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  he  is  determined  at  last  to  play  the  pastor 
fido.  Poor  Trevor  !  he  makes  a  grand  mistake — don't  you 
see  it  as  I  do  1  But  he  had  so  little  choice.  He  was  pretty 
near  what  you  call  in  London  '  cleared  out ;'  couldn't  get 
on,  you  know,  and  so — married." 

" 'Will  you  never  reform?"  asked  Sybil,  with  affected 
playfulness. 

"  I  must,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "  since  you  and  Trevor 
have  presented  me  with  so  charming  an  example — so  en- 
couraging a  model.  Perhaps  I  may  even  marry  myself — 
when  there  is  no  other  hope  left  for  me." 

"You  are  ungallant,  Prince,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  re- 
solutely concealing  her  annoyance. 

"  Not  at  all ;  for  I  cannot  hope  to  find  a  second  Miss 
Delamere.  See  now— I  find  you  here  alone  with  Monsieur 
,"  he  paused  for  an  instant ;  but,  as  Sybil  did  not  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  her  husband,  which  he  had  evidently 
awaited,  he  pursued  in  the  same  tone,  "  absolutely  alone  in 
this  solitude,  while  other  married  pairs  are  congregated  in 
the  Coliseo,  or  the  Parthenon,  or  St.  Peter's.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  me  despair  1     I  always  suspect  the  couples 
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who  are  so  anxious  to  afficher  leur  bonheur ;  while  you 
disarm  me  by  your  evident  desire  to  escape  the  crowd. 
Monsieur  is  too  happy.  "Who  will  not  envy  him  his 
triumph !" 

Mortimer  writhed  beneath  a  familiarity  which  he  feit 
to  be  almost  insolent.  It  was  not  thus  that  he  had  ap- 
proached Sybil — that  he  had  won  her.  He  could  not 
brook  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  what  he  considered 
as  an  affront  to  her  dignity ;  and  he  was  about  to  make 
gome  caustic-  remark,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Prince,  who,  as  he  reclined  upon  the  ground  almost  at 
the  feet  of  his  fair  friend,  languidly  striking  a  costly 
cane  mounted  with  gems  against  his  polished  boot,  asked 
carelessly — 

"  And  how  long  do  you  stay  in  Home,  madame  ?  I  am 
here  for  the  next  three  months,  and — always  with  the 
permission  of  Monsieur — I  shall  ask  you  to  do  the  same. 
You  will  be  well  amused.  We  shall  have  plenty  to 
occupy  us  in  the  present ;  and  we  have  so  much  to  talk 
over,  and — who  knows  ? — to  remedy  in  the  past." 

"  We  leave  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  Sybil  reso- 
lutely. 

"  Tyrant !"  laughed  the  Prince  ;  "  you  want  to  be  per- 
suaded — entreated " 

"  I  do  not  always  yield  either  to  persuasion  or  entreaty;" 
and  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  grew  still  more  cold  and 
repelling. 

"  True— *not  always,"  conceded  M.  Saviatti  with  un- 
diminished composure ;  "  but  sometimes — you  will  not 
deny  that  sometimes  you  are  not  inexorable.  See — I  am 
at  your  feet — and  I  pray  you  to  retract  your  threat." 

"  Our  plans  are  decided." 

"Bah!"  ejaculated  the  Prince  sarcastically;  "Mon- 
sieur, married  since  two  or  three  months,  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  see  you  change  your  mind.  I  have  not,  un- 
happily, the  right  to  ask  that  you  should  once  more .  do 
so  at  my  request,  but  the  tastes  of  your  sex  are  so 
variable  that  I  may  at  least  hope.  Why  should  you, 
madame  ?"  and  there  was  a  shade  of  mockery  in  his  tone 
as  he  proceeded  ;  "  why  should  you  desire  to  stand  alone, 
and  to  declare  your  will  immutable  ?  Do  you  hope  that, 
knowing  all  your  other  perfections,  any  one  will  consent 
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to  believe  so  enormous  a  solecism  ?  No,  no ;  when  I 
have  the  honour  to  meet  you  to-morrow,  you  will  say  to 
me  frankly,  '  Prince,  I  have  repented  my  idle  resolution, 
and  I  am  for  three  months  in  Rome.'  " 

"  I  attach  no  faith  to  your  prophecy." 

"  We  shall  see." 

Mortimer  had  with  difficulty  restrained  his  indigna- 
tion, but  the  last  impertinent  rejoinder  of  Saviatti  was 
more  than  he  could  support ;  and,  suddenly .  springing 
up,  he  extended  his  hand  to  assist  his  wife,  as  he  said 
with  affected  calmness — 

"  Sybil,  the  air  is  becoming  damp.  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  remain  longer  exposed  to  its  influence.  Prince,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  evening." 

"Not  at  all,  monsieur — not  at  all,"  said  the  pertina- 
cious foreigner  ;  "  Madame  and  I  are  old  friends  ;  I  will 
accompany  you" — and,  rising  in  his  turn,  he  prepared  to 
put  his  purpose  into  execution. 

"  Tou  will  excuse  me,"  said  Mortimer,  suddenly  stop- 
ping short,  and  forcing  his  words  through  his  clenched 
teeth  ;  "  I  am  this  lady's  husband  ;  for  my  sake  she  has 
been  good  enough  to  forget,  or  at  least  to  resign,  all  past 
friendships  ;  and,  as  you  and  I  are  total  strangers,  you 
will  do  me  a  favour  by  permitting  us  to  return  alone." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  by  all  means — by  all  means  in  the 
world,"  replied  the  Prince,  with  an  affectation  of  cere- 
monious courtesy  which  became  a  sarcasm  from  its  excess. 
"  I  owe  you  ten  thousand  apologies ;  and  I  know  so  well 
the  value  of  Madame' s  society,  that  I  am  conscious,  very 
conscious,  of  my  error.  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you 
both,  and  to  make  you  my  sincere  compliments  on  your 
marriage ;"  and  so  saying,  Saviatti  raised  his  hat,  bowed 
profoundly,  and  moved  forward  with  a  brisk  step,  hum- 
ming as  he  went  one  of  the  popular  airs  of  the  day. 

"  Sybil,"  demanded  Mortimer  sternly,  when  they  were 
once  more  alone,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  what  has  just 
passed  ?" 

"  The  meaning !"  replied  his  wife  with  an  impatient 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  "  the  meaning  simply  is,  that 
you  have  been  '  sprited  by  a  fool ;  sprited  and  angered 
worse ;'  and  that,  by  your  want  of  self-command,  you 
have  made  us  the  proverb  of  Rome." 
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"  Be  it  so,"  said  Mortimer  ;  "  a  few  hours  will  suffice 
for  us  to  leave  the  ridicule  behind.  We  will  abide  by 
your  decision, "and  return  at  once  to  England." 

"You  are  strangely  discomposed,  Frederic." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  it.  Oh,  Sybil !"  he  con- 
tinued vehemently,  "  did  you  know,  could  you  imagine, 
the  proud  confidence  with  which  I  have  always  looked 
upon  you — were  you  able  to  estimate  the  resolute  scorn 
with  which  I  have  flung  from  me  every  suspicion  of  that 
past  which  you  so  pertinaciously  conceal — the  absorbing 
affection  which  I  have  poured  out  at  your  feet — you 
would  comprehend  what  I  have  suffered  during  the  last 
hour." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  weak  enough  to  be 
jealous,  Frederic  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so — but  that  is  not  all.  I  tremble  to  per- 
ceive that  my  faith  in  you  is  shaken ;  that  I  am  under 
the  influence  of  some  inexplicable  misgiving — that,  in 
short,  I  shall  never  again  feel  safe  in  your  affection  until 
you  lay  the  whole  past  before  me,  frankly  and  confi- 
dently." 

"  Erederic  —  Mr.  Mortimer,"  exclaimed  Sybil  indig- 
nantly, as  she  turned  her  flashing  eyes  full  upon  him, 
"  am  I  to  be  made  the  sacrifice,  because  an  idle  babbler 
sees  fit  to  vent  his  inanities  upon  me  ?  Had  I  not  already 
told  you  that  I  knew  this  man  ?  That  he  was  an  empty 
coxcomb,  living  only  for  himself,  and  making  his  rank  an 
excuse  for  his  absurdities  ?  "Would  it  have  been  more 
delicate,  more  honourable  in  me  to  have  betrayed  his 
secret,  as  you  now  compel  me  to  do,  and  to  have  met 
your  questioning  with  the  reply  that  he  had  loved  me  ? 
Let  it  suffice  that  you  are  now  in  possession  of  this 
mighty  secret,  and  that  the  rejected  suitor  will  not  fail 
to  amuse  all  Rome  before  noon  to-morrow,  at  the  expense 
of  the  jealous  husband." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  reader  must  now  follow  us  to  a  vast  and  magni- 
ficent apartment,  of  such  extent  that  the  dark  walls — 
whereon  a  series  of  ancient  family  portraits  panelled  into 
the  woodwork,  and  encircled  by  a  faded  gold  moulding,  too 
much  time-worn  to  reflect  the  light — were  left  in  deep 
shadow ;  although,  in  the  centre  of  the  marble  floor,  a 
somewhat  capacious  table  bore  a  cluster  of  wax  tapers, 
which  shed  their  brilliancy  over  a  number  of  crystal 
goblets,  tall-necked  bottles,  and  a  small  tray  containing 
dishes  of  olives,  prepared  caviare,  salted  sardines,  and  other 
provocatives  of  thirst.  On  either  side  of  the  table  were 
ranged  rows  of  chairs,  against  one  of  which  rested  a  long, 
slender,  Turkish  chibouque  of  jasmin-wood,  with  a  superb 
mouthpiece  of  amber,  encircled  by  a  large  turquoise.  Xear 
another  stood  a  magnificent  oriental  narghile ;  its  ample 
vase  of  elaborately-cut  glass  already  filled  with  the  scented 
waters,  through  which  the  coarser  aroma  of  the  Virginian 
weed  was  destined  to  pass  before  it  reached  the  lips  of  the 
smoker ;  and  its  long,  pliable  tube  of  leather,  bound  with 
crimson  and  silver  threads,  coiled  like  a  glittering  snake 
upon  the  table  above.  A  couple  of  boxes  of  cedar-wood, 
inscribed  with  certain  letters  and  figures,  which  doubtlessly 
certified  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  contents,  were  still 
hermetically  closed ;  but,  from  their  form  and  fashion,  it 
was  easy  to  discover  that  they  also  were  filled  with  tobacco 
in  that  more  symmetrical  and  minute  shape  which  has 
lately  obtained  so  much  in  European  taste ;  while,  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  sparkling  wines  and  goblets  of 
Venice-glass,  were  cards  and  dice,  and  other  necessary 
appliances  of  the  gambler's  craft. 

In  short,  all  around  announced  the  necessary  preparation 
for  one  of  those  midnight  orgies  in  which  the  idle  and  the 
desceuvre  are  accustomed  to  cheat  their  ennui,  to  waste 
their  health,  and  to  consume  their  substance.  And  it  was 
strange,  and  even  sad,  to  glance  round  that  statelv  room, 
with  its  angles  gradually  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  its 
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grim  warriors  and  frowning  senators  looking  down  as  if  in 
cold  and  silent  scorn,  from  their  gloomy  eminence,  and  the 
huge  mirror  Festing  upon  the  high  wide  mantel  of  parti- 
coloured marble,  and  dimly  reflecting  in  the  distance  the 
deep  glow  of  the  clustered  lights ;  and  to  see  it  profaned 
by  such  occupation  !  It  seemed  like  a  bitter  satire  silently 
pronounced  by  past  splendour  upon  modern  folly. 

The  silence  was,  how  ever,  of  short  duration ;  for,  as 
though  they  had  only  awaited  the  completion  of  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  groups  of  young  and  fashionably- 
dressed  men  ere  long  began  to  arrive,  until  every  seat,  save 
one,  was  filled — that  which  was  marked  by  the  position  of 
the  narghile  ;  and  servants  in  rich  but  varied  liveries  began 
to  busy  themselves  in  opening  the  cedar  boxes,  and  pouring 
out  the  rich  wines  which  were  dispersed  over  the  table. 

Every  European  nation  seemed  to  have  supplied  its 
representative  to  that  nocturnal  revel.  On  one  side  the 
deep  flashing  eyes,  and  raven  hair,  and  bistre  complexion 
of  the  Spaniard  were  contrasted  with  the  pale  cheek  and 
sandy  locks  of  the  jSTorwegian ;  on  another  the  once  fresh, 
but  now  somewhat  faded,  complexion  and  calm  hazel  eyes 
of  the  Englishman  formed  a  marked  and  characteristic 
contrast  to  the  dull  skin  and  restless  physiognomy  of  the 
Frenchman ;  the  Greek,  with  his  finely-articulated  features 
and  mobile  expression,  was  thrown  into  violent  contact 
with  the  impassible  and  moody  gravity  of  the  Turk ;  and 
the  volatile  and  gesticulating  Italian  had  taken  his  place 
beside  the  polished  but  wary  Russian.  It  was,  in  sooth,  a 
gathering  together  of  the  nations,  thus  individually  as- 
sembled for  one  common  worship — for  one  simultaneous 
bowing  down  before  the  Baal  of  dissipation  and  excess. 
For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  save  the  questions  and 
rejoinders  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  meeting ;  but, 
ere  long,  everything  being  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  revellers,  the  domestics  gradually  withdrew,  and  the 
business  of  the  evening  commenced. 

In  one  direction  a  couple  of  gamesters,  too  indolent  or 
too  impatient  to  trust  their  fortunes  to  the  slower  process 
of  the  cards,  were  hazarding  large  sums  upon  a  single 
throw  of  the  dice ;  in  another,  a  party  were  collected 
round  a  roulette-table,  established  in  an  angle  of  the  apart- 
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ment,  which  had  just  been  lighted  up ;  at  the  principal 
table  sundry  of  the  guests  had  paired  off  at  ecarte,  while 
others  stood  by  and  made  heavy  bets  upon  ffie  game. 

High  play  was,  indeed,  progressing  throughout  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  among  the  most  eager  of  the  gamblers  were  the 
Russian  prince,  the  German  baron,  and  the  Hungarian 
count,  who  had  established  themselves  at  the  roulette- 
table.  Piles  of  gold  were  heaped  up  and  swept  away  as  if 
by  enchantment ;  and  long  before  day-dawn  the  German 
had  flung  his  watch  and  signet-ring  upon  the  fatal  baize, 
the  Russian  his  diamond  star  in  pledge  for  a  hundred 
roubles,  and  the  Hungarian  the  jewelled  clasps  of  his 
sable-lined  pelisse.  Less  excitable  at  games  of  chance 
than  their  foreign  visitors,  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the 
field. 

And  at  intervals,  even  amid  that  high-born  and  high- 
bred assemblage,  bitter  oaths  were  vented,  and  peals  of 
hideous  laughter — the  laughter  of  mingled  mortification 
and  rage  —  awakened  the  dull  echoes  of  the  spacious  room  ; 
deep  draughts  were  drained,  and  snatches  of  licentious 
song  added  ribaldry  to  vice. 

Yet  still  the  play  went  on.  Why  should  it  pause? 
When  its  votaries  had  exhausted  their  gold,  they  had  still 
their  honour  to  trade  upon  ;  and  so,  small  strips  of  paper, 
ready  prepared  upon  a  consol  of  black  marble,  supported  by 
gilded  Cupids  linked  together  by  garlands  of  roses,  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  and  the  cards  were  cut,  and  the 
dice  were  thrown,  as  eagerly,  if  not  quite  as  gaily,  as  when 
the  solid  metal  had  been  showered  down  in  streams. 

From  time  to  time  the  vapour  of  brandy  rose  upon  the 
heated  atmosphere,  and  the  unsteady  hand  by  which  it  was 
poured  betrayed  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  reveller,  for  whom 
the  more  generous  and  less  enervating  wine  had  lost  its 
spell.  And  throughout  all  this  turmoil,  all  this  toil,  and 
all  this  excitement,  the  placid  duke  and  the  reckless  lord- 
ling  still  played  on,  almost  in  silence. 

Meanwhile,  Saviatti  had  arrived ;  but  the  engrossing 
occupation  of  those  around  him  had  only  enabled  them  to 
greet  his  entrance  by  a  gesture  or  a  glance ;  while,  appa- 
rently, satisfied  with  this  somewhat  equivocal  welcome,  the 
Palermitan  quietly  took  possession  of  his  chair,  ignited  his 
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narghile,  carefully  placed  a  minute  and  gilded  pill  of  opium 
upon  the  surface  of  the  tobacco,  and  smoked  on  in  silence, 
absorbed  in  his*  own  thoughts. 

Another  hour  went  by ;  and  a  bright  streak  of  light  in- 
truded itself  between  the  damask  draperies  which  veiled 
one  of  the  high  casements,  announcing  that  another  day 
had  dawned.  Symptoms  of  weariness  began  to  betray 
themselves  in  some  of  the  losing  gamesters,  and  gradually 
a  group  collected  round  the  principal  table,  and  began  to 
revenge  themselves  by  excess  of  another  description  upon 
the  evil  freaks  of  fortune. 

"Testa  di  Venus!"  exclaimed  a  bright-eyed  Roman; 
"  Ecco  Saviatti.  Prince,  I  pledge  you  in  a  goblet  of 
Salernian.  I  did  not  see  you  enter.  You  must  have 
arrived  just  as " 

"  You  were  about  to  make  your  fortune  on  the  red  when 
the  black  was  turned,"  said  the  Palermitan,  quietly.  "  You 
are  a  perfect  victim  this  year,  amico  mio." 

"At  cards,  perhaps,"  was  the  self-satisfied  retort;  "in 
other  respects,  I  have  no  right  to  complain." 

"  No,  no ;  we  all  know  that  the  fates  favour  you  else- 
where.    But  how  prospers  your  pursuit  of  the  Altessa  ?" 

The  Roman  smiled  conceitedly,  swept  away  his  clustering 
black  curls  from  a  forehead  which  might  have  become  a 
hero,  and  threw-  himself  back  negligently  in  his  chair. 

"  Bah,  bah !  Colonna  is  affecting  discretion,"  said  a 
French  count  who  was  at  his  elbow. 

"Nothing  is  more  mauvais  ton,  inon  clier ;  nothing  is 
more  gentil  berger.  Either  you  have  failed — in  which  case 
you  are  right  to  keep  your  own  secret — or  you  must  travel 
a  year  or  two  longer,  and  learn  to  estimate  the  reputation 
of  &femme  galante  at  its  proper  price." 

"  Talking  of  women,"  broke  in  Saviatti  with  a  half  yawn, 
as  he  withdrew  the  ivory  mouth-piece  of  his  narghile  from 
his  lips,  and  slowly  swayed  the  flexile  tube  to  and  fro  be- 
tween his  fingers;  "women  and  discretion,  be  it  rightly 
understood — I  had  a  most  amusing  encounter  this  evening ; 
and,  but  for  two  untoward  circumstances,  I  might  have 
been  as  happy  as  Colonna  implies  to  be  " 

"And  what  were  they?"  asked  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  Palermitan,  in  the  same 
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semi-tragic  accent  in  which  he  had  made  his  announce- 
ment ;  "  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  friends,  a  jealous  hus- 
band  " 

"  Eh,  que  disgracia  !" 

"  In  the  next,  a  sudden  determination  to  leave  Borne ; 
or  rather,  to  leave  me." 

"  To  leave  you  !     Impossible  !" 

"  Impossible,  perhaps  ;  but  nevertheless  a  fact.  And  in 
order  to  show  you  that  I  am  too  generous  to  follow  a  bad 
example — Colonna,  pass  me  the  champaigne — I  will  drink 
the  lady's  health,  and  tell  you  her  history." 

"  Brava !  brava  !"  was  the  general  chorus. 

Saviatti  filled  his  glass  with  the  sparkling  fluid,  and 
drank  it  off;  then,  glancing  round  the  table  upon  his 
listeners,  he  said  quietly,  "  You  all  remember  the  English 
Trevor  ?" 

"  All,  all !" 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  also  aware  that  I  first  arrived  in 
Rome  in  Trevor's  company  ;  but  you  are  one  and  all  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  before  quitting  England  he  was  an 
engaged  man.  The  lady  was  beautiful — is  beautiful — your 
Altessa,  il  mio  caro  Colonna,  is  a  Swiss  beside  her  ;  and 
your  duchessa,  mon  cJier,  DeTremblay,  a  grisette.  Trevor, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  presented  me  to  his  fiancee ;  and 
I,  as  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  was  civil  to  her  for  his  sake. 
Never  did  I  see  a  man  of  his  indolent  and  languid  tempera- 
ment more  inconveniently  in  love  with  his  future  wife. 

"  After  a  career  of  recklessness,  the  father  of  la  bella 
died  insolvent ;  but  that  fact  did  not  affect  the  passion  of 
Trevor ;  he  was  really  fatiguing  in  his  assiduities,  and  I 
almost  began  to  forgive  the  lady  when  I  imagined  that  she 
thought  so  as  well  as  myself,  until  at  length  I  heard  her 
name  bandied  rather  freely  at  the  clubs,  and  coupled  in  no 
very  mysterious  manner  with  those  of  two  or  three  of 
Trevor's  constant  associates. 

"  As  for  me,  I  knew  from  the  first  that  she  was  the 
betrothed  wife  of  my  friend ;  and,  moreover,  beautiful  as 
she  was,  I  had  seen  another  whom  I  thought  fairer  ;  con- 
sequently I  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  enact  the  Damon  to  my 
Pythias,  and  took  upon  me  to  hint  to  il  fanatico  per 
Vamore  that  he  was  duped.     Perhaps  you  fancy  that  he 
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was  grateful  • o  me  f-  >r  this  modern  act  of  chivalry  ?  You 
deceive  yourselves.  He  was  furious,  mei  amici,  furious. 
He  believe,  what  I  t aid  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fori 
had  pledii'  my  honour  to  every  statement  that  I  made ; 
but  he  s.  .vned  at  he  idea  that  the  rumours  had  any 
foundation,  sxve  in  le  censorious  imaginations  of  those 
who  had  propagated  "he  scandal ;  and  so,  despite  all  that 
I  could  urge- ,  he  s;  ill  loved  on.  I  felt  that  something 
desperate  n.u-t  he  d<  ne,  for  his  malady  was  beyond  a  com- 
mon cure,  ;d  accordingly  I  resolved  to  offer  him  an 
opportunity  2  testivi  ■*  the  lady's  truth  in  so  unequivocal 
a  manner  th  t  he  sbj  uld  no  longer  retain  a  doubt  as  to  his 
true  position  ! 

"After  a  thousand  scruples  he  at  length  consented  to 
undergo  thfc  ordeal  and  as  I  had  more  than  once  sus- 
pected thfi  che  bea  rtiful  Miss  Delamere  was  far  from  ap- 
preciating it  its  ji;  value  the  very  ceremonious  courtesy 
with  which  II  lad  5 ■'■.  idiously  treated  her,  and  had  ambition 
enough  to  c\  flatbed  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  la 
signora  prii,  ;ipessa}  r.r  you  all  know  the  faille  of  ladies  of 
her  nation  f-  r  the  p;  ■dige  of  a  high-sounding  name,  I  de- 
termined to  see  wh  ■  her  I  could  not,  in  my  own  person, 
prove  to  the  misguide  "  lover  that  he  was  fooled." 

"  Bravissi  o,  Savj,i  t.ti !"  shouted  his  now  more  than 
half  intoxicated  lister -.rs. 

"  I  began,  ;hen,  to  , ;  .ay  my  court  to  the  nattered  beauty 
assiduously,  bit  cautii'.isly.  I  became  silent  and  depressed, 
and  she  soon  discover  1  that  she  alone  had  power  to  arouse 
me  from  my  moral  Kthargy.  Still  her  caution  was  ad- 
mirable ;  and  \  sincerely  believe  that,  as  the  mere  indi- 
vidual, she  gv  atly  preferred  my  friend;  and  that,  had  I 
been  simple  Si  nor  Sa<  .atti,  the  son  of  a  Palermitan  banker, 
or  of  a  Cataniai  apotlv.  "ary,  she  would  never  have  hesitated 
between  us.  i.  ~>  it  \ma,  however,  I  held  the  winning  card, 
and  the  '  dear  prince'  had  but  to  utter  one  conclusive  word 
to  leave  the  '}  jor  baronet'  leagues  behind  in  the  race. 
How  I  ever  betr  yed  her  into  writing  such  dangerous  truths 
as  this  I  cannot  ever,  now  comprehend,  although  I  have 
more  than  oner  had  occasion  to  remark  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain class  of  wo!  icn  who,  when  they  once  take  a  pen  into 
their  hands,  sufi  t  it  to  run  away  with  their  reason. 

"  True  it  is  t!    t  it  was  so  in  this  instance.     I  wish  that 
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Trevor  had  not  in  his  rage  burnt,  before  his  faithless  mis* 
tress,  the  last  letter  with  which  she  honoured  me,  and  then 
you  would  have  acknowledged  the  truth  of  my  late  remark. 
However,  suffice  it  that  the  letter  in  question  did  most 
effectually  open  his  eyes,  and  prove  to  him  tttat  his  fair 
inamorata  was  ready  to  fly  with  me  from  a  union  to  which 
she  looked  forward  with  dismay,  and  to  trust  to  my  honour 
never  to  give  her  cause  to  repent  the  hazardous  step  that 
she  had  taken. 

"So  far,  so  well;  but,  alas!  chi  la  fatto  il  mala,faccia 
la  penitenza,  says  the  proverb  ;  and  so  it  was  with  Trevor. 
The  English  laws  are  frequently  both  unreasonable  and  in- 
convenient. He  had  formally  promised  marriage  to  Miss 
Delamere,  and  he  was  bound  by  one  of  those  laws  to  per- 
form his  promise,  or  to  incur  the  risk  not  only  of  a  heavy 
fine — for  that  he  was  too  wealthy  to  care — but  also  of  a 
public  exposure,  with  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten 
him. 

"  Perhaps  you  expect,  idlers  as  you  are,  that  I  am  about 
to  entertain  you  with  the  scene  "which  ensued,  when  the 
lady  discovered  that  she  had  been  duped  in  her  turn,  and 
that  she  had  lost,  by  one  unlucky  throw,  both  the  foreign 
prince  and  the  English  baronet ;  and,  corpo  di  Bacco !  it 
deserves  narration,  but  I  have  just  vow  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  such  a  tale,  though,  in  tru;h,  her  very  rage  was 
magnificent,  and  her  indignation  as  genuine  as  though  she 
had  been  no  party  to  this  war  of  wits.  "Well,  to  shorten  a 
long  story,  she  retorted  every  reproach  of  Trevor,  by  up- 
braiding him  with  his  own  treachery,  and  that  of  his  Fidus 
Achates ;  and,  when  he  swore  that  he  would,  leave  her  for 
ever,  she  threatened  him  with  a  court  of  justice,  and 
silenced  him,  as  that  threat  seldom  fails  to  silence  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Trevor  had  no  nerve  for  such 
an  exposure.  To  be  exhibited  to  the  world  not  only  as  a 
dupe,  but,  moreover,  as  the  dupe  of  a,  woman  who  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  consideration  from  the  levity  of  her  con- 
duct, was  more  than  his  pride  could  brook.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  that  her  pecuniary  resources  must  be  nearly 
exhausted,  and  that  the  prospect  of  becoming  his  wife  had 
induced  her  to  persist  in  a  style  of  living  to  which  they  had 
long  been  inadequate ;  and  thus,  what  from  fear  for  himself 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  a  lingering  weakness  for  the  false  fair 
one  on  the  other,  they  at  length  came  to  a  compromise. 
Not,  however,  that  this  desirable  arrangement  was  made 
without  considerable  difficulty;  for  the  lady,  at  once  baffled 
and  bitter,  was  exorbitant  in  her  demands,  and  poor  Trevor 
was  obliged  not  only  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  to  expatriate  himself  for  a  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
claim. 

"  Ebbene  !  The  victim  accompanied  me  to  Berlin,  and 
la  bella  abandonnata  left  London,  as  he  supposed,  to  bury 
her  regrets  in  the  country,  and  for  a  time  he  heard  no  more 
of  her,  while,  per  me,  I  almost  forgot  her  existence.  Judge, 
therefore,  of  my  amazement  this  evening,  when,  in  a  soli- 
tary stroll  through  the  Negroni  Gardens,  my  ear  was  sud- 
denly attracted  by  the  inflexions  of  a  harmonious  and 
familiar  voice.  I  listened  for  several  instants,  in  order  to 
be  satisfied  that  I  did  not  deceive  myself;  and  then,  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  my  memory,  I  suddenly  turned 
the  angle  of  the  path,  and  saw  before  me  Miss  Delamere  in 
person,  negligently  reclining  upon  the  grass  beside  one  of 
the  fountains,  with  her  head  resting  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
very  handsome  cavalier,  who  also  held  one  of  her  hands 
clasped  in  his. 

"  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  stylo  of  this  group- 
ing— for,  as  you  are  aware,  I  felt  my  strength,  and  was  not 
altogether  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  my  peace, 
or  free  from  the  desire  to  see  it  ratified  somewhat  after  the 
same  fashion,  I  accosted  her  at  once,  and  that  in  a  tone  of 
old  acquaintanceship  which  forbade  any  denial  on  her  part ; 
but  a  change  had  come  over  her  whole  manner.  It  was 
neither  affectedly  cold,  nor  inferentially  resentful.  It  was 
more  discouraging  than  either ;  calm,  self-possessed,  and, 
could  I  have  forgotten  the  past,  I  should  say  dignified. 
The  problem,  moreover,  was  soon  solved.  I  began  to  al- 
lude to  former  times,  and  I  was  silenced  at  once  by  a  pre- 
sentation to — her  husband. 

"  U  povero  Saviatti!" 

"You  mistake,  gentlemen,  you  mistake,"  pursued  the 
Prince,  contemptuously  ;  "  you  should  say  il povero  marito; 
for,  trust  me,  he  will  ere  long  the  most  deserve  your  pity, 
though  at  present  he  appears  to  be  '  in  love  with  ruin.'  She 
informed  me,  and  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  feeling 
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with  which  she  made  the  communication,  that  she  had  been 
travelling  for  the  last  two  months  in  Italy  ;  erc/o,  her  bride- 
hood  is  rapidly  waning  into  commonplace  wedded  life." 

"  And  who  is  the  sacrifice  ?  Is  he  one  who  has  been 
kidnapped  from  our  own  set,  or  a  mere  matrimonial  fa- 
cility?" 

"  Therein  lies  the  point  of  the  epigram,"  said  the  Paler- 
mitan  with  a  light  laugh ;  "  I  was  presented  to  the  hero  of 
the  domestic  drama,  as  I  have  already  told  you.  But  how  ? 
Why,  simply  thus  :  '  Prince,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my 
husband ;  my  dear  Frederic,  the  Prince  Saviatti,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  to  you ;'  and  thus,  you  see,  although  it  ap- 
peared that  the  'great  unknown'  was  enabled  at  once  to 
identify  me  as  one  of  his  lady's  quondam  friends,  I  was  left 
totally  in  the  dark  as  regarded  his  own  individuality.  How- 
ever, certain  it  is,  that  in  whatever  spirit  I  had  been  made 
known  Co  him,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  and  I  al- 
most began  to  imagine,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  tole- 
i&ted  for  a  time  a  series  of  impertinences  on  my  part,  that 
he  was  simply  what  Rowscoffski  lias  just  politely  designated 
as  a  '  matrimonial  facility ;'  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  perceive  that  I  was  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  even  Italian  good  breeding  ;  for  he  started  from 
his  seat  like  a  roused  lion,  and  carried  off  la  donna,  without 
even  permitting  me  to  walk  back  to  the  city  in  her  com- 
pany." 

"  Q'est  impayable  /"  shouted  the  Frenchman,  "  cepauvre 
Saviatti  est  dccltu." 

"  Then  are  there  two  fallen  angels  in  the  same  drama," 
replied  the  Prince,  quietly,  "and  I  am  ready  to  wager  the 
hundred  ducats  which  I  won  last  evening  of  Squanderleigh, 
that  the  piece  is  not  yet  played  out." 

"  Pshaw !"  you  have  already  had  your  conge." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Moreover,  the  happy  couple  leave  Pome 
to-morrow ;  another  point  against  me ;  and,  nevertheless, 
I  am  ready  to  renew  my  bet,  with  this  reservation,  that  if 
I  am  not  myself  the  hero  of  the  second  act,  it  will  be 
Trevor.     "Who  accepts  the  challenge  r" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Colonna ;  "  I  know  too  well  the  nature  of 
the  sex.     The  investment  is  a  bad  one." 

A  general  laugh  followed  his  remark. 

Such  was  the  circle  in  which  the  name  of  the  woman 
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who  ha  3  become  the  wife  of  the  proud  and  sensitive  Mor- 
timer was  branded  with  indignity,  amid  the  curses  of  un- 
successful gamesters,  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  the  ribaldries 
of  licentiousness.  Such  were  the  revellers,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  associating  her  with  past  disgrace  and  present 
duplicity,  even  presaged  for  her  a  future  still  more  disho- 
nourable than  either.  Sybil  was  indeed  fallen  !  fallen  from 
the  brightness  and  the  purity  which  compel  respect  even 
from  the  dissolute.  She  had  striven  and  had  triumphed. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  man  of  honour ;  but  her  very  triumph 
was  contaminated  by  the  fact,  that  he  must  henceforward 
be  a  mark  for  the  world's  scorn  through  her  means  ;  and 
that  world  not  one  of  upright  and  soberly  judging  indi- 
viduals, who  would  temper  their  justice  with  mercy,  and  be 
silent,  where  otherwise  they  must  condemn  ;  but  a  world  of 
reckless  roues  and  bitter  satirists,  to  whom  her  shame 
would  be  matter  of  loose  mirth  and  ribald  speculation ;  and 
who  would,  from  their  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vices 
of  humanity,  be  enabled  to  analyse  and  to  lay  bare  every 
working  of  her  heart,  her  woman  heart,  that  pure  and  holy 
mystery,  which,  like  the  statue  of  Vesta,  should  ever  wear 
a  veil  for  all,  save  him  to  whom  it  is  yielded  up. 
Sybil  was  indeed  fallen ! 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 


Meanwhile  all  was  deep  and  quiet  happiness  at  Bletchley. 
The  ladies  of  the  Manor-house  had  paid  their  promised 
visit;  the  girls  had  welcomed  Gertrude  with  a  warmth 
of  delighted  affection,  which  was  balm  to  her  meek  and 
gentle  heart ;  and  even  Mrs.  Armstrong,  forgetting  all  the 
brilliant  projects  which  she  had  formed  for  her  son,  and 
satisfied  that,  as  her  husband  no  longer  withheld  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  it  was  her  duty  to  think  as  he  did  ; 
and  perhaps  feeling,  moreover,  that  she  should  in  all  pro- 
bability be  a  person  of  much  more  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  her  unportioned  daughter-in-law  than  she  could  have 
hoped  to  be  in  those  of  the  high-born  or  richly-dowered 
damsels  upon  whom  she  had  formerly  speculated,  was  no 
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less  inclined  than  themselves  to  believe  that  Ernest  had, 
after  all,  been  less  to  blame  than  she  at  first  supposed ; 
while  the  worthy  old  squire,  having  once  determined  to 
withdraw  his  objections,  did  so  with  an  open  good-hearfced- 
ness  and  generosity  of  feeling  which  removed  the  last 
shadow  from  the  spirit  of  the  orphan. 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  ere  Gertrude  again  found  her- 
self an  inhabitant  of  the  Hall,  and  once  more  all  the  little 
world  of  Bletchley  was  in  commotion.  It  was  really  too 
bad,  and  too  barefaced,  as  Miss  Bayliss  remarked,  with 
considerable  asperity ;  too  bad  on  the  side  of  Miss  Morti- 
mer, and  too  barefaced  on  that  of  the  Armstrongs,  that  their 
company  had  no  sooner  dispersed  than  they  thought  proper 
to  remember  their  poor  neighbour.  However,  if  the  girl 
had  no  more  spirit,  it  served  her  right,  and  she  would  see 
what  would  come  of  it  before  long ;  but  it  was  disgraceful 
that,  because  they  happened  to  be  the  great  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  any  one  should  be  mean  enough  to  encou- 
rage them  in  their  impertinence ;  and  Miss  Mortimer,  as 
Mr.  Pilbeam  declared,  was  so  blind  to  the  degrading  part 
that  she  was  acting,  n.s  actually  to  be  recovering  from  day 
to  day,  even  although  he  had  long  considered  her  case  to 
be  utterly  hopeless  ;  but  there  she  was,  as  likely  to  live  as 
his  own  wife,  and  as  calm  and  contented  as  though  she  had 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  rc:-pect. 

These  murmurs  from  the  village,  however,  never  reached 
the  Hall.  There  a]l  was  peace  and  joy.  The  happiness  of 
Ernest  was  complete.  To  sit  beside  Gertrude,  and  to 
watch  from  day  to  clay  the  progress  of  her  convalescence ; 
to  see  the  faint  flush  a-j-aiu  steal  to  her  cheek,  and  the 
smile  of  recovered  confidence  rest  upon  her  lip,  was  to  him 
a  never-ceasing  labour  of  love.  'While  Somerville  and 
Mary,  more  gladsome  in  their  joy,  were  continually  on 
horseback,  or  engaged  in  schemes  of  pleasure,  the  tranquil 
delight  of  Ernest  and  Gertrude  was  no  less  engrossing. 
1  o  them  the  whispered  confidences,  the  assured  prospects  of 
the  future,  and  the  present  calm,  were  full  of  enjoyment. 
They  had  so  much  to  say,  so  much  to  ask,  so  much  to 
hope. 

-.nh.eUcO,  anll  that  the  peifl  of  0^^™^ 
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from  which  her  lover  had  been  occasionally  reading,  or 
rather  murmuring,  to  her  a  few  snatches  from  Alfieri,  had 
alike  been  laid  aside,  that  a  sudden  silence  occurred,  as 
eloquent  to  their  feelings  as  the  most  profuse  and  impas- 
sioned words.  It  was  at  length  broken  by  a  sigh  from  the 
orphan,  which  fell  painfully  upon  the  ear  of  Ernest. 

"  Tou  sigh,  dearest,"  he  said  anxiously;  "and  where- 
fore ?" 

"Simply,"  replied  Gertrude,  "because  I  have  left  a 
duty  unperformed  for  which  I  am  self-rebuked ;  and  that, 
even  now,  I  have  scarcely  courage  to  repair  my  error." 

"  Incorrigible  culprit !" 

"  Nay,  do  not  jest,  Ernest ;  for,  indeed,  my  heart  is  too 
full  for  smiles.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  acted  generously  or 
frankly  towards  you ;  and  that  I  am,  consequently,  un- 
worthy of  the  unhesitating  confidence  which  you  have 
placed  in  me.  You  may  remember  that,  during  our  memo- 
rable interview  in  the  pavilion,  you  hinted  your  belief  that 
I  was  the  prey  of  some  secret  sorrow  ;  and  you  were  right. 
It  will  require  an  effort  on  my  part  to  recall  that  past ; 
but  the  effort  must  be  made ;  for  I  cannot  consent  to  be- 
come your  wife  until  you  are  placed  in  possession  of  every 
circumstance  of  my  early  life,  and  are  prepared  to  assure 
me  that  what  I  have  to  tell  has  not  lowered  me  in  your 
esteem." 

"  Gertrude,  why  do  you  torture  both  yourself  and  me  1 
I  foretell  all  that  you  have  to  say :  you  have  loved  another." 

"  I  have,  Ernest,"  was  the  low,  but  resolute  reply ; 
"  and  that,  too,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  and  trusting 
heart.  Nor  was  this  affection  the  mere  transitory  feeling 
of  a  few  months,  but  the  one  great  and  absorbing  sentiment 
of  my  life.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am  compelled  to  confess, 
even  to  you,  that  had  my  love  been  returned,  I  believe  that 
neither  time  nor  misfortune  would  have  sufficed  to  over- 
come it ;  but  it  was  not  so.  I  loved  where  my  love  was 
slighted  and  undervalued,  and  my  whole  waste  of  affection 
was  repaid  only  by  the  attachment  of  a  brother.  But  hear 
me  out  before  you  condemn  me.  My  error  was  that  of 
inexperience,  not  of  levity.  I  was  misled  alike  by  my  own 
hopes,  and  by  the  tenderness  of  one  who  was  indeed  to  me 
more  than  a  mother.  And  now,  Ernest,  dear  Ernest,  will 
you  listen  to  my  story  of  the  past?" 

s2 
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"  Say  on,  Gertrude,"  answered  the  young  man,  who  had 
involuntarily  relinquished  her  hand,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  spread  palms  ;  "  say  on — I  will  endeavour  to  bear  it 
manfully ;  but  you  know  not  how  deeply  you  have  wrung 
me. 

The  tears  of  the  orphan  fell  slow  and  cold,  as  she  with- 
drew her  eyes  from  the  averted  figure  of  her  lover,  but  she 
heeded  them  not.  Strong  in  her  conviction  of  right,  she 
commenced  her  simple  confession. 

She  told  him  of  the  premature  death  of  her  mother  :  of 
the  heart-broken  father,  who  so  soon  followed  her  to  the 
grave.  She  painted  to  him,  in  rapid  but  graphic  words, 
the  stately  old  house  at  "Westrum,  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  her  childhood  and  the  home  of  her  youth  ;  and 
she  dwelt,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  deep  and  strong  feel- 
ing, upon  the  virtues  of  the  gentle  and  high-hearted  Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

Nor  did  her  low  voice  falter  when  she  came  to  speak  of 
Frederic.  There  was  no  suspicious  haste,  no  coquettish 
reservation,  in  the  manner  in  which  she  related  all  their 
early  and  childish  affection  ;  she  did  justice  to  his  amiable 
qualities  and  to  the  high  principle  of  his  nature.  She  told 
how,  from  girlhood  up,  she  had  been  taught  to  consider 
him  as  her  future  husband ;  and  how,  in  order  to  render 
herself  worthy  of  his  love,  she  had  striven  to  acquire  the 
habits,  feelings,  and  accomplishments  which  he  approved. 
And  after  she  had  described  the  long  hours  of  retirement 
in  which  she  had  listened  to  all  the  confident  projects  of 
her  aunt,  while  the  subject  of  their  discourse  was  yet  ab- 
sent, she  did  not  even  disguise  from  her  agitated  listener 
the  eager  anxiety  with  which  she  had  awaited  his  return ; 
and  the  bitter  disappointment  she  had  experienced  on  find- 
ing that  her  attachment  was  not  returned,  when  Frederic, 
happy  and  heart-free,  ere  many  months  elapsed,  bestowed 
the  affection  which  she  had  always  been  taught  to  consider 
as  her  own,  upon  a  stranger. 

"  And  what  said  your  aunt,  who  had  so  cruelly  misled 
you?"  asked  Ernest,  suddenly  looking  up. 

"  All  that  the  purest  and  most  perfect  affection  could 
dictate.  She  wept  over  the  blight  of  my  visions,  and  her 
own  hopes,  and  vowed  never  to  receive  another  daughter." 

"And  then,  Gertrude,  all  those  visions  were  renewed?" 
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The  orphan  smiled  a  sad  smile. 

"No,  Ernest,"  she  said,  meekly,  "from  the  hour  in 
which  I  learnt  that  the  heart  of  Frederic  was  estranged 
from  me,  and  that  his  happiness  depended  upon  another, 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  self-esteem  lay  plain  before  me, 
and  I  had  only  to  follow  it  to  the  end.  Frederic,  more- 
over, was  generous  enough  to  trust  to  me,  and  to  place  his 
cause  in  my  hands  ;  and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you 
that  he  had  no  cold  advocate  with  his  mother.  I  loved 
him,  and  to  me  his  happiness  was  all  in  all.  It  sufficed 
that  my  affection  was  not  essential  to  him  for  me  to  under- 
stand at  once  the  indelicacy  of  sustaining  what  was,  at  best, 
only  an  imaginary  claim.  My  poor  aunt  died — and  with 
her,  as  you  are  aware,  the  one  great  tie  which  bound  me  to 
my  father's  family.  In  my  desolation  I  sought  a  home 
with  a  distant  relative,  to  whom  I  was  a  stranger.  Miss 
Warrington  received  me,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  impose 
another  burden  upon  her  already  limited  resources.  I  came 
to  Bletchley,  unknown,  unloved,  and  hopeless.  You  know 
the  rest." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and  the  heart  of  Ger- 
trude sank  within  her. 

"And  your  cousin?"  asked  Armstrong  at  length,  with 
apparent  effort. 

"  My  cousin,  a  few  months  ago,  was  united  to  Miss 
Delamere." 

"  And  you  still  loved  him,  Gertrude,  when  we  first  met  ? 
When  I,  at  once,  and  unreservedly,  made  you  the  arbitress 
of  my  future  fate ;  when  I  placed  my  whole  being  in  your 
hands,  without  a  doubt,  without  a  misgiving,  you  still  loved 
this  man  ?" 

"I  believed  that  I  did  so,"  was  the  low  and  timid  reply; 
"and,  in  all  probability,  Ernest,  had  you  not,  by  your  gene- 
rous affection,  taught  me  the  fallacy  of  my  own  feelings,  I 
should  have  sunk  into  an  early  grive  with  that  conviction. 
Kemember  that  my  affection  for  Frederic  was  one  alike  of 
habit  and  of  hope — that  I  had  been  taught  from  my  earliest 
girlhood  to  look  upon  him  as  the  partner  of  my  future  life ; 
that,  although  reared  in  a  comfort  bordering  upon  luxury, 
my  seclusion  had  been  almost  unbroken ;  and  that,  in  short, 
my  whole  world  was  comprised  within  the  walls  of  Westrum 
House.     It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  excuse  the  past.     I 
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have  simply  obeyed  the  dictates  of  my  nature,  and  fulfilled 
my  sense  of  right,  by  removing  every  mystery  between  us, 
and  by  showing  myself  to  you  as  I  am.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  if  a  heart  which  has  hoped  and  mourned  like  mine, 
is  worthy  of  the  love  that  it  has  won." 

"  Only  answer  me  one  question,  Gertrude,  and  that  with 
the  same  truthfulness  which  I  have  always  seen  in  you. 
Did  you  love  this  man  as  you  love  me?"  and  he  again 
seized  her  hand. 

"  I  could  not.  I  am  now  conscious  that,  in  the  igno- 
rance of  my  spirit,  I  mistook  myself.  I  loved  rather  the 
creation  of  my  own  fancy,  the  cherished  son  of  my  more 
than  mother.  I  loved  Frederic,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
others.  I  lamented  him  not  for  himself,  but  because  with 
him  I  lost  all.  In  short,"  concluded  the  poor  girl,  with  a 
passionate  burst  of  tears,  "  I  despise  myself  for  an  illusion 
which  was  dissipated  from  the  moment  in  which  I  disco- 
vered that  I  had  long  unconsciously  suffered  a  deeper  and 
a  more  vital  attachment  to  obliterate  the  past.  And  oh ! 
Ernest,  were  you  aware  for  how  long  a  period  your  image 
was  in  my  heart,  while  I  believed  it  was  absorbed  by  ano- 
ther, you  would  understand  all  that  I  would  say,  all  that  I 
feel." 

"I  do!  I  do !  Gertrude,  and  I  thank  you,"  exclaimed 
her  lover  with  renewed  tenderness  ;  "  we  will  never  again 
look  back  upon  the  past.  "What  was  the  love  of  the  girl 
beside  the  affection  of  the  woman  ?  I  have  been  irritable 
and  unjust,  dearest,  when  I  should  rather  have  been  proud 
of  the  trust  which  you  repose  in  me,  and  of  your  faith  in 
my  right  feeling.  You  have  acted  nobly,  Gertrude,  and 
once  more  I  thank  you.  And  now,  did  you  not  assure  me, 
that  no  other  secret  exists  between  us,  and  that  this  tale  of 
girlish  romance  was  the  sole  mystery  of  your  past  life?" 

"I  did,  and  truly,  Ernest.  Yon  have  now  read  my 
heart,  which  has  not  a  thought  that  it  would  hesitate  to 
confide  to  you — not  a  feeling  or  a  hope  of  which  you  are 
not  the  object." 

And  still  the  twilight  deepened  about  them,  and  the 
glowing  firelight  alone  flickered  through  the  silent  apart- 
ment, and  revealed  each  to  the  other  in  that  luxurious 
partial  obscurity  so  dear  to  those  whose  thoughts  are  full 
of  quiet  happiness.     For  a  moment  the  pride  of  Ernest 
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Armstrong  had  been  wounded.  He  could  not  brook  that 
Gertrude,  his  own  Gertrude,  the  only  woman  whom  he  had 
ever  loved,  should  have  felt  for  another  what  he  had  felt 
only  for  her ;  but  he  was  too  right-minded  to  persist  in  so 
weak  an  egotism,  and  he  soon  forgot  his  own  disappoint- 
ment in  admiration  of  the  delicacy  which  had  taught  the 
timid  girl  beside  him  to  consider  as  a  crime  the  reservation 
of  a  fact  which  so  nearly  concerned  his  happiness,  and  to 
compel  herself  to  an  avowal  so  painful  to  her  feelings,  in 
order  to  convince  him  that  she  was  worthy  of  a  love  in 
which  she  thus  ventured  to  confide. 

Henceforward  he  could  have  no  misgivings.  The  past 
stood  revealed  before  him.  The  pure  and  guileless  heart 
had  poured  forth  all  its  treasures  of  memory,  and  was 
indeed  his  own.  One  short  half  hour  of  suffering  had 
secured  to  him  a  life  of  trust  and  peace  ;  and  the  more  he 
reflected  upon  the  voluntary  and  unembarrassed  confidence 
of  Gertrude,  the  more  he  became  conscious  of  the  whole 
beauty  and  holiness  of  a  nature  which  shrank  from  even 
the  semblance  of  deceit  and  dishonour. 

And  Gertrude,  too,  was  happr,  for  her  sensitive  con- 
science was  relieved  of  a  heavy  weight.  Ernest  now  knew, 
and  had  pardoned,  all.  She  might  henceforward  yield  her- 
self up,  without  one  misgiving,  to  the  bliss  of  loving  and 
being  loved.  All  the  memory  of  the  past  appeared  to  fade 
into  so  far  a  distance,  that  it  rather  wore  the  misty  indis- 
tinctness of  a  painful  dream  than  the  sterner  features  of 
reality.  A]\  seemed  unreal,  save  the  actual  present,  with 
its  dear  delights  of  peace,  and  love,  and  joy.  Her  very 
tears  were  luxury ;  and  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  made 
delicious  music  as  she  listened  to  its  quick  pulsations. 

Meanwhile,  she  affected  to  be  busily  engaged  in  collect- 
ing and  sorting  the  wools  which  were  scattered  over  her 
tapestry-frame — a  task  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the 
partial  darkness ;  and,  as  she  was  thus  employed,  a  small 
morocco  souvenir,  clasped  with  gold,  fell  from  the  basket  in 
which  she  was  arranging  them  at  the  feet  of  her  com- 
panion, who,  hastily  lifting  it  from  the  floor,  laid  his 
finger  upon  the  lock,  and  was  about  to  open  it,  when 
Gertrude  eagerly  stretched  out  her  hand,  exclaiming — 

':  No,  no  ;  you  must  not  unclasp  those  tablets,  Ernest ; 
indeed  you  must  not !" 
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"What!  another  secret,  Gertrude?" 

There  was  no  reply,  as  the  head  of  the  orphan  was 
averted  for  an  instant;  but,  ere  long,  she  repeated,  be- 
seechingly— 

"  If  you  love  me,  dear  Ernest,  do  not  open  them.  You 
will  laugh  at  me,  and  I  cannot  endure  your  ridicule." 

•'  Laugh  at  you,  Gertrude!  Why,  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?  Inditing  a,  sonnet  to  the  moon,  or  composing  an 
elegy  on  a  dead  robin?" 

"Now  you  are  too  absurd." 

"  Justify  yourself  by  authorizing  me  to  open  the  tablets." 

"Be  generous,  Ernest,  and  give  them  up." 

"Excuse  me  ;  I  covet  them.  You  have  never  yet  made 
me  a  present.     I  accept  these." 

"Well,  then,  since  it  must  be  so,"  said  Gertrude,  half- 
laughing  and  half-annoyed,  "  you  may  keep  them ;  but 
only  on  condition  that  you  do  not  retain  the  contents." 

"Agreed!"  shouted  the  young  man,  as  he  bounded 
towards  the  fire-place  to  examine  his  prize.  "Why,  what 
dry  twig  is  this  ?"  he  asked,  after  the  silence  of  a  moment,  as 
he  drew  from  between  two  folds  of  satin  a  bunch  of  withered 
leaves.  "  And  is  this  the  treasure  that  I  am  bound  to 
restore?" 

"It  is,  dear  Ernest,"  whispered  the  soft,  low  voice  of 
Gertrude,  as  her  small  hand  was  pressed  lightly  upon  his 
shoulder;  "and  to  me  it  is  indeed  a  treasure." 

"  But  what  is  it,  dearest  ?" 

"Another  and  a  happier  record  of  the  past,"  blushed 
the  orphan,  as  her  lover  folded  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
and  drew  her  to  his  heart  j  "the  faded  cluster-rose  of  the 
garden  pavilion." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


The  Mortimers  were  domesticated  at  Westrum,  and  Mrs. 
Delamere  established  in  her  favourite  arm-chair  as  she  was 
wont  to  be  at  The  Grange ;  but  the  old  house  was  soon 
subjected  to  a  metamorphosis  which  would  have  rendered 
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it  irrecognisable  to  its  former  owners.  The  first  care  of  Mor- 
timer, on  his  return  to  England,  had  been  to  desire  Sybil  to 
select  from  among  the  luxuries  in  her  former  home  all  those 
which  she  was  desirous  to  retain ;  and,  this  done,  a  public 
auction  desecrated  that  long  exclusive  abode.  The  house 
itself  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  for  sale ;  but, 
with  intuitive  delicacy,  Frederic  so  made  his  arrangements 
that  not  a  single  suspicion  of  the  insolvency  of  its  late  pro- 
prietors supplied  food  for  the  gossipry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  Mr.  Mortimer 
should  prefer  the  ancestral  associations  of  liis  own  birth- 
place to  the  mere  splendours  of  a  strange  property,  unen- 
deared  to  him  by  any  familiar  memories,  and,  consequently, 
no  comments  were  made  upon  so  simple  a  fact ;  and  while 
these  changes  were  in  progress,  little  or  no  alteration  was 
perceptible  in  the  mood  or  manner  of  the  newly-married 
man.  The  quiet,  unobtrusive  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Delamere, 
who  once  more  saw  herself  surrounded  by  her  accustomed 
luxuries,  and  left  to  their  enjoyment  without  one  misgiving 
as  to  their  continuance,  revealed  itself  in  occasional  snatches 
of  deep  feeling  and  earnest  affection,  and  was  balm  to  his 
wounded  spirit ;  but  the  excitement  consequent  upon  these 
domestic  arrangements  at  an  end,  a  gloom  gathered  upon 
the  brow  of  Mortimer,  which  not  even  the  fascinations  of 
his  beautiful  Sybil  had  power  to  banish,  even  infatuated  as 
he  still  was  by  her  attractions. 

It  was  consequently  with  less  mortification  than  he 
would  once  have  felt  that,  after  the  residence  of  only  a 
few  short  months  at  Westrum,  Frederic  heard  his  once 
adored  Sibyl  again  and  again  recur  to  the  unpalatable  sub- 
ject of  his  social  insignificance,  and  reproach  him  with  a 
supineness  which  left  him  unknown  and  obscure,  when,  by 
a  slight  exertion  of  energy,  he  might  be  battling  his  way 
to  fortune,  and,  better  still,  to  the  consideration  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  had  no  longer  an  absorbing  passion 
with  which  to  counteract  the  dormant  spirit  of  ambition 
she  strove  so  resolutely  to  awaken,  and  he  listened  until  he 
began  to  feel  that  she  might  be  right,  and  that  he  had, 
indeed,  hitherto  mistaken  his  own  nature  when  he  believed 
that  he  was  unfitted  to  wrestle  with  the  world,  and  to 
grapple  his  way  to  greatness.     He  did  not  comprehend 
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that  it  was  the  mere  yearning  of  an  unsatisfied  heart  for 
something  to  which  it  might  attach  itself ;  for  some  new 
and  powerful  interest  by  which  it  might  be  filled,  which  so 
misled  his  reason ;  while  it  is,  moreover,  certain  that  it  re- 
quires unusual  vigour  of  mind  and  decision  of  character  to 
enable  a  man  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  woman 
whom  he  has  once  passionately  loved,  and  who  has  become 
the  partner  of  his  life. 

One  violent  passion  can  rarely  be  conquered  save  by  a 
second  still  more  vehement ;  and  no  sooner  did  Mortimrr 
find  some  moments  of  solitude — and  they  were  many,  for 
already  had  Sybil  surrounded  herself  by  interests,  most  of 
which  were  distinct  from  his  own — than  he  began  to  believe 
that  he  had  hitherto  mistaken  the  path  to  happiness ;  that 
it  was  mere  idle  absurdity  to  seek  it  under  his  own  roof, 
and  in  the  society  of  a  woman  who  refused  to  repay  the 
fervent  and  overwhelming  affection  he  had  lavished  upon 
her  by  the  confidence  to  which,  as  her  husband,  and  the 
companion  of  her  future  life,  he  was  so  well  entitled  ;  and 
that  the  home  happiness,  of  which  he  had  once  so  fondly 
dreamt,  was  a  brilliant  fallacy,  with  which  he  had  been 
cheated,  like  many  others,  and  from  whose  influence  it  be- 
hoved him  to  liberate  himself. 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of  feeling  to  which  Sybil 
had  been  anxious  to  lead  him ;  and,  as  she  detected  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  she  redoubled  all  her  efforts  to  com- 
plete the  task  which  she  had  so  skilfully  commenced.  She 
gradually  became  subdued,  and  almost  sad.  The  air  of 
Westrum,  and  the  monotony  of  their  daily  existence,  de- 
pressed her.  She  had  no  faith  in  the  local  practitioners, 
and  her  situation  made  her  anxious  to  reside  for  a  time  in 
town,  where  she  could  secure  competent  advice. 

Such  an  argument  was,  of  course,  unanswerable,  even  if 
Mortimer  had  felt  inclined  to  oppose  her  project,  but  such 
was  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  true  that  he  had  hoped 
to  see  the  inheritor  of  his  fortune  born  beneath  the  roof  of 
his  forefathers,  as  he  himself  had  been;  but  this  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  which  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  safety  of  the  mother  and 
the  preservation  of  the  infant :  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  had 
consequently  no  sooner  expressed  her  wish  to  remove  to 
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London  than  immediate  preparations  were  made  to  gratify 
her  inclinations. 

Satisfied  by  her  success  Sybil  became  once  more  almost 
the  Sybil  who  had  beguiled  him  of  his  better  reason.  She 
spoke  of  his  worldly  distinction  as  certain,  flattered  his 
self-esteem  by  enumerating  the  many  advantages  under 
which  he  would  commence  his  diplomatic  career,  and  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  which 
might  tend  to  his  advancement,  and  once  more  Mortimer 
was  beguiled. 

Within  a  fortnight  they  were  established  in  a  first-rate 
hotel,  having  left  the  supine  Mrs.  Delamere  sole  mistress 
at  Westrum,  and  as  the  London  season  had  not  yet  com- 
menced they  had  ample  opportunity  to  select  such  a  resi- 
dence as  they  deemed  suitable.  Upon  this  point,  however, 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced,  the  views  of  the 
husband  by  no  means  coinciding  with  those  of  the  wife. 
In  their  house  hunt — one  of  the  most  disagreeable  occupa- 
tions, par  parentliese,  to  which  poor  human  beings  can  be 
subjected — Mortimer  steadily  bore  in  mind  the  amount  of 
his  income,  while  Sybil  as  resolutely  discarded  all  such 
considerations. 

"  Were  we  about  to  reside  altogether  in  town,"  was  her 
constant  argument,  "  or  were  we  here  merely  for  purposes 
of  pleasure,  a  very  moderate  establishment  might  suffice, 
provided  always  that  the  situation  were  unexceptionable ; 
but  you  must  not  forget  that  you  have  an  important  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  that  an  ostentatious  display  of  economy 
will  by  no  means  advance  your  interests.  One  mistake  at 
such  a  moment  as  this  may  be  fatal  to  your  prospects,  and 
you  are  about  wilfully  to  commit  the  most  serious  error 
into  which  you  could  possibly  be  betrayed." 

What  marvel  that  Mortimer  ultimately  suffered  himself 
to  be  subjugated  by  these  specious  sophistries ;  that  an 
elegant  residence  was  secured  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
squares  ;  that  a  splendid  establishment  was  formed,  and 
that  the  equipages,  jewels,  and  opera-box  of  Mrs.  Mortimer 
were  upon  a  consistent  scale ;  that  the  "  Morning  Post" 
duly  informed  its  readers  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
family ;  that  Tattersall  rejoiced  in  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Mortimer ;  and  that  he  was,  through  the  good  offices  of 
half-a-dozen  of  his  former  friends,  who  hastened  to  welcome 
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him  to  town,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  balloted  into 
two  of  the  leading  clubs  ? 

Heart-sick  and  homeless,  for  all  was  glare  and  repre- 
sentation in  the  mansion  of  which  he  had  become  the 
temporary  master,  Mortimer  soon  discovered  innumerable 
attractions  in  the  almost  bachelor  life  to  which  he  was  thus 
restored ;  while  Sybil,  on  her  side,  saw  with  gratified 
vanity  and  ill-concealed  triumph  that  she  was  instantly 
recognised  by  half-a-score  of  her  former  acquaintance,  who 
were  only  too  happy  to  renew  what  they  were  pleased  to 
consider  as  an  old  friendship,  as  they  caracolled  beside  her 
carriage  in  the  ring,  or  partook  of  the  elegant  hospitality  of 
her  husband. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  all  went  smoothly  ;  and  as  the  period 
drew  near  at  which  Mrs.  Mortimer  anticipated  the  birth  of 
her  child,  and  that  she  was  comparatively  unable  to  plunge 
into  the  vortex  of  dissipation  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
Mortimer  found  his  expenditure,  although  serious,  yet  still 
defined  and  regular;  and,  amid  the  pressure  of  amusement 
without,  he  ere  long  forgot  his  anxiety  upon  the  subject. 

Not  even  the  habits  of  dissipation,  which  he  was  rapidly 
acquiring,  sufficed,  however,  to  deaden  him  to  the  delight 
of  being  a  father  ;  and  when  at  length  his  beautiful  Sybil 
placed  in  his  arms  her  lovely  little  girl,  he  felt  all  the 
better  feelings  of  his  nature  welling  forth  again,  and  made 
a  thousand  prudent  resolutions  for  the  future.  But,  alas 
for  Frederic  !  constitutionally  unstable,  he  was  now,  more- 
over, under  the  influence  of  a  firmer  spirit  than  his  own, 
and  his  wife  bad  formed  far  different  projects.  Debarred 
for  a  few  weeks  from  those  exciting  pleasures  which  had 
been  the  business  of  her  youth,  and  had  become  to  her 
vain  and  ambitious  nature  almost  a  necessity,  she  had  in 
her  temporary  retirement  only  grown  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  compensate  to  herself  for  the  time  that  she 
ha  J  lost,  and  accordingly  she  listened  with  a  quiet  smiie 
to  the  sententious  orations  of  her  husband,  yawned  as 
seldom  as  possible,  and  satisfied  herself  by  pursuing  her 
own  course  as  resolutely  as  though  they  had  never  been 
uttered. 

Yet,  skilful  tactitian  as  she  was,  Sybil  bad  nevertheless 
the  mortification  to  perceive  that  her  train  was  composed 
only  of  such  of  her  former  friends  as  still  remained  un- 
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married,  and  that  it  was  rarely  a  female  guest  graced  her 
splendid  home.  In  vain  did  she  hint  to  the  danglers  who 
pressed  about  her,  that  she  should  gladly  welcome  their 
sisters,  their  mothers,  or  their  aunts.  The  answer  was 
always  ready.  One  would  immediately  have  presented 
Maria,  but  she  moved  in  a  set  of  her  own,  and  would  feel 
herself  perfectly  desorientee  if  she  were  to  venture  beyond 
it ;  another  would  at  once  have  brought  his  mother  to  pay 
her  respects  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  but  really  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  such,  a  "quiz,"  so  prim,  so  pious,  and  so  straitlaced, 
that  he  had  not  courage  to  subject  her  to  such  an  ordeal ; 
for,  after  all,  she  was  his  mother,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
peril  his  own  popularity  with  his  charming  friend  by 
inflicting  such  a  penance  upon  her ;  while  a  third  hinted 
the  coquettish  propensities  of  his  widowed  aunt,  from 
whom  he  had  certain  expectations,  and  who  would  never 
forgive  him  were  he  to  place  her  in  a  position  so  inimical 
to  her  vanity.  And  thus  each  excused  himself  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world  as  regarded  his  female  relatives, 
although  all  were  alike  devoted  to  the  charms  of  their 
hostess,  and  the  good  cheer  of  their  host,  whom  they 
amused  in  his  turn  by  assurances  of  their  best  efforts  to 
second  his  diplomatic  views,  and  professions  of  intimacy 
with  ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  and  influential  indivi- 
duals of  all  parties. 

Gradually  Sybil  saw  a  few  of  the  most  fashionable 
women  in  town  gather  about  her — women  of  wealth  and 
rank — who  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  life,  save, 
indeed,  perhaps,  an  unsullied  reputation ;  and  she  found  it 
easy,  even  amid  her  pride,  to  discredit  the  rumours  which, 
from  time  to  time,  were  intruded  upon  her  on  this  subject. 

"The  world  was  so  censorious,"  she  declared,  with  a 
frown  of  virtuous  indignation;  "there  was  so  much  party- 
spirit  in  English  society;  so  many  petty  jealousies  and  idle 
slanders,  ever  ready  to  destroy  the  best  and  the  brightest, 
that  she  would  never  believe  that  Lady  Clara  Flushing  had 
been  divorced  from  her  lord  from  any  cause  more  grave 
than  an  incompatibility  of  temper,  in  which  he  was  doubt- 
lessly as  much  to  blame  as  herself;  nor  that  Mrs.  Babing- 
ton  had  been  forbidden  to  appear  at  court  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  the  politico  of  her  husbaud  were  unpa- 
latable to  the  royalties. 
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In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  it  might,  indeed,  truly 
be  said  that  charity  had,  in  this  instance,  covered  a  mul- 
titude of  sins;  but,  meanwhile,  Lady  Clara,  Mrs.  Ba- 
bington,  e  tutti  quanti,  were  all  handsome,  high-bred,  and 
accomplished  women,  who  gave  a  new  grace  to  her  draw- 
ing-room, and  attracted  about  her  all  that  was  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  other  sex. 

Constantly  in  a  crowd,  absorbed  in  perpetual  dissipa- 
tion, and  more  beautiful  than  ever,  Sybil  was  as  indepen- 
dent of  her  husband's  affection  as  he  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing of  her  own ;  and,  as  she  always  met  him  with  a  smile 
whenever  the  accidents  of  a  London  life  threw  them 
together,  that  she  was  always  well  dreRsed,  did  honour  to 
his  taste,  and  sedulously  supported  his  importance  in 
society,  he  began  to  believe  that,  after  all,  he  had  per- 
haps no  right  to  expect  more;  and  that  his  former 
dreams  of  home-happiness  and  domestic  bliss  were  a  mere 
idle  chimera. 

And  thus  time  wore  on  until  the  season  drew  near  its 
close,  and  the  languor  of  exhaustion  began  to  replace  the 
mad  excitement  which  had  for  the  last  few  months  cha- 
racterised the  leviathan  city.  Royalty  had  withdrawn  to 
the  stately  towers  and  terraces  of  "Windsor;  the  straw- 
berry-leaves were  transferred  from  town  mansions  to 
lordly  halls  and  hereditary  castles ;  men  of  fashion  for- 
sook their  clubs,  and  women  of  ion  ceas.ed  their  cabals. 
The  seething  caldron  of  high-life,  which  had  so  long 
bubbled  even  to  the  brim,  emptied  i  I  self  to  the  very 
dregs;  and  London  was  no  longer  habitable,  save  for 
those  obscure  and  unimportant  individuals  who  are  com- 
pelled, by  their  necessities,  to  remain  chained  to  the 
wheels  of  the  vast  machine,  and  to  labour  at  its  preser- 
vation, lest  the  pulsations  of  its  mighty  heart  should 
cease  to  beat,  and  thus  the  pleasures  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  great  should  suffer  at  a  future  day. 

The  Mortimers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  the 
example  of  their  associates,  and  retreated  from  London 
to  the  country ;  but,  unlike  most  of  them,  Frederic  would 
not  consent  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office 
by  subjecting  himself  to  the  importunate  "reminders"  of 
a  host  of  creditors,  and  accordingly  satisfied  every  claim 
which  could  he  made  upon  him  before  he  would  consent 
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to  return  to  "Westrum :  the  amount  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  life  which  he  had 
been  leading,  more  than  doubling  its  anticipated  extent. 
We  are  so  apt  to  forget  the  by-gone  superfluities 
which  we  regarded  as  necessities  when  we  indulged  hi 
them,  but  which,  like  the  magical  blue  fishes  in  Vathek, 
find  a  tongue  when  conjured  by  the  potent  wand  of  the 
better-memoried  creditor,  that  the  very  wisest  of  us  are 
apt  to  be  bewildered  at  times  iu  our  arithmetic ;  no 
marvel,  therefore,  that  Mortimer  was  fearfully  startled  by 
his  own  defective  calculation.  But  he  had  little  time 
either  to  regret  or  to  resolve  ;  for,  although  Sybil  could 
no  longer  remain  in  London,  she  had  at  least  arranged  to 
transfer  her  own  immediate  fraction  of  London  to  the 
obscure  retirement  of,  "Westrum ;  and  as  the  infant  and 
its  nurse  had  been  sent  forward,  as  well  as  half-a-dozen 
servants,  to  prepare  the  house  for  the  reception  of  the 
expected  guests,  and  that,  moreover,  Lady  Clara  was  too 
timid  to  travel  so  far  alone,  and  consequently  accompanied 
her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  in  her  own  chai'iot,  while 
the  master  of  Westruni  made  his  way  back  to  his  ancestral 
home  by  the  mail,  attended  by  his  confidential  servant ; 
he  had  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
Sybil  the  vital  importance  of  retrenchment. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Sybil  did  the  honours  of  her  house  to  \ .erfection  ;  and, 
although  such  a  crowd  of  fashionables  had  never,  since  its 
erection  been  collected  beneath  that  roof,  every  one  was 
soon  perfectly  at  home  except  its  master.  The  summer 
was  brilliant,  and  the  grouuds,  thanks  to  the  previsions 
of  their  mistress,  were  in  full  beauty.  Not  one  natural 
facility  had  remained  unimproved ;  and,  as  the  gardener 
had  been  transferred  from  The  Grange,  and  the  less 
skilful  functionary,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  family, 
had  been  compelled  to  cede  his  place  to  this  more 
scientific  florist,  marvels  had  been  wrought  which  asto- 
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nished,   even  if  tliey   did  not  altogether    gratify,   her 
husband. 

JNTor  -was  the  change  within  the  mansion  less  striking 
than  that  without ;  hut,  although  even  the  beloved 
library  in  which  Mortimer  had  been  accustomed  to  spend 
so  great  a  portion  of  his  time  in  studious  and  delightful 
solitude,  was  invaded  at  all  hours,  he  felt  the  futility  of 
remonstrance,  and  was  compelled  to  console  himself  by  the 
reflection  that  at  least  its  most  cherished  treasures  were 
suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  that  it  was  in  quest 
only  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day  that  the 
idlers  who  now  thronged  his  saloons,  so  continually  broke 
in  upon  him  with  those  vapid  demi-apologies,  which  are 
rather  an  impertinence  than  a  courtesy. 

And,  moreover,  one  source  of  happiness  was  still  open  to 
him,  in  whose  pure  enjoyment  none  sought  to  interfere, 
and  that  one  was  the  presence  and  the  affection  of  his 
child,  who  already  received  him  with  eager  cries  of  joy  and 
outstretched  arms  whenever  he  approached  the  remote 
nursery  to  which  she  had  been  consigned,  lest  her  baby- 
griefs  should  prove  too  audible  for  high-bred  nerves. 

And  he  was  enabled  to  do  this  freely,  and  almost  without 
comment,  for  the  brilliant  circle  of  his  wife  were  for  the 
most  part  alike  careless  and  regardless  of  his  movements ; 
while  Sybil  herself,  who  was  provided  with  an  admirable 
sovfi're-duuleur  in  the  person  of  her  mother,  was  quite  as 
willing  as  her  guests  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  her 
husband. 

All  Westrum  was  in  amazement.  The  main  street  of 
the  little  town  wras  alive  with  equipages  and  horsemen. 
Provident  milliners  secured  the  "last  London  fashions" 
from  the  transient  glimpses  which  they  obtained  of  the 
fashionable  dames  as  they  were  whirled  along ;  the  breath- 
less postmaster  was  no  longer  the  emporium  of  news  and 
gossip,  for  the  duties  of  his  office  occupied  every  hour  of 
his  time ;  the  stalwart  carrier,  who  had  long,  from  pruden- 
tial motives,  remained  a  bachelor,  hastened  to  claim  his 
promised  bride  on  the  strength  of  his  influx  of  business  ; 
and  emulous  shopkeepers  ventured  on  luxurious  innovations 
hitherto  unattempted. 

IS'or,  while  such  was  the  sensation  produced  among  the 
leaders,  did  the  gentry  of  "Westrum  remain  uninterested 
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spectators  of  the  progress  of  events  at  trie  great  house. 
All  such  as  from  local  position  and  old  custom  were  privi- 
leged to  pay  their  respects  there,  hastened  to  enforce  that 
privilege ;  and  even  Mortimer  himself  was  satisfied  with 
the  courtesy  of  their  reception.  The  smile  of  Sybil  was  as 
winning,  her  words  as  bland,  to  the  prosy  rector,  and  the 
sententious  physician,  as  to  those  of  her  own  set.  He,  in 
the  honesty  of  his  nature,  did  not  understand  the  necessity, 
of  which  his  wife  was  fully  conscious,  of  conciliating  all 
the  visitable  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to 
render  them  available  whenever  it  might  be  expedient.  He 
forgot  that  the  court  cards  are  at  times  useless  without  the 
remainder  of  the  pack  ;  and  that  it  is  by  shuffling  them 
together  that  the  just  value  of  each  is  elicited  in  the  great 
game  of  life  ;  but  the  more  far-sighted  Sybil  did  not  suffer 
so  obvious  a  fact  to  escape  her. 

While  Lady  Clara  could  criticize  alike  the  cap  and  the 
courtesy  of  worthy  Mrs.  Collins,  she  could  afford  to  spare 
her  own  friends ;  nor  was  it  less  desirable  to  veil,  by  a 
drapery  of  muslin  petticoats,  the  occasional  ttte-h-tetes  in 
which  pretty  little  Mrs.  Babington  delighted  to  indulge  on 
a  particular  settee  behind  the  grand  piano. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  honour  of 
visiting  at  the  great  house  was  gratuitously  purchased,  for 
such  was  far  from  being  the  case.  During  the  lifetime  of 
its  former  gentle  and  unpretending  mistress  no  moral  dais 
had  been  raised  ;  no  one  was  compelled  to  feel  that  he  or 
she  must  take  their  places  below  the  salt ;  but  under  the 
reign  of  Sybil  all  was  changed.  It  was  doubtlessly  plea- 
sant enough  for  the  physician's  comely  wife,  and  the  rector's 
good-natured  daughters,  to  comment  on  the  morrow  to 
their  admiring  and  jealous  friends  upon  the  courtly  society 
with  which  they  had  so  lately  mingled  ;  and  where  they 
had  rather  been  grouped  in  order  to  enhance  the  graces  of 
the  principal  personages  upon  the  stage,  as  the  coryphees 
of  the  opera  form  a  living  back-ground  to  the  Taglionis  and 
the  Ceritos,  and  to  fill  up  the  occasional  pauses  of  weariness 
which  necessarily  ensue  in  all  struggles  of  display,  than 
receive  upon  equal  terms.  AVho  could  venture  a  second 
time  to  address  a  peer's  daughter,  who  vouchsafed  no  reply 
beyond  a  look  of  wonder  at  the  presumption ;  or  to  tender 
any  courtesy  to  a  coquette  whose  soul  was  in  her  flounces  ? 
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And  yet  the  worthy  people  bore  all  this,  and  returned 
again  and  again,  and  affected  not  to  perceive  that  they 
were  merely  the  pawns  upon  Mrs.  Mortimer's  chess-board, 
in  order  that  they  might  revenge  their  own  mortification 
upon  the  dear  friends  against  whom  the  portal  of  this 
earthly  paradise  was  closed. 

Among  the  guests  of  Sybil  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Lamerly, 
who  was,  for  some  unexplained,  and  it  might  be  inexplicable, 
reason,  more  obnoxious  to  Mortimer  than  any  other  of  his 
lady-visitors.  Assuredly  it  was  not  from  wounded  vanity 
that  he  disliked  her  ;  for,  if  any  of  the  guests  occasionally 
condescended  to  remember  that  Westrum  House  had  a 
master,  it  was  pretty,  languishing  Mrs.  Lamerly,  who  by 
some  accident  had  more  than  once  encountered  him  in  his 
walks,  and  had  even  caressed  his  child,  Mrs.  Lamerly — 
as  she  assured  him  with  a  sigh,  and  /ugnt  '-dropping  of 
the  lids  which  veiled  a  pair  of  large -w^  anectjS  biue  eyes 
as  dark  as  amethysts — doated  upon  cfeer  cner;  and  had  it 
pleased  Providence  to  make  her  a  moPUGPf  she  was  afraid 
that  she  should  have  suffered  tha>one  affection  to  absorb 
her  whole  existence.  "What  could  be  so  pure,  so  beautiful, 
so  holy,  as  the  tie  which  linked  a  mother  to  her  child  ? 
Did  not  Mr.  Mortimer  agree  with  her  that  all  other  tender- 
ness was  poor  and  puerile  in  comparison  ?  Truly  did  he 
in  his  very  heart  of  hearts ;  although  he  only  smiled 
vacantly  in  reply,  as  he  drew  his  laughing  girl  closer  to 
his  bosom. 

Mrs.  Lamerly  had,  indeed,  touched  the  right  chord,  but 
she  had  done  it  unskilfully,  and  it  only  jarred  where  it 
should  have  soothed.  Mortimer  disliked  this  woman. 
She  had  been  one  of  the  early  friends  of  Sybil,  and  one  of 
the  most  eager  to  renew  their  acquaintance.  She  had 
eloped  when  very  young  with  the  dissipated  scion  of  a 
noble  house,  whom  his  friends,  weary  of  perpetually  repair- 
ing the  effects  of  his  improvidence,  at  length  sent  into 
honourable  exile  as  attache  at  one  of  the  petty  German 
courts  ;  where  he  was  ultimately  interred  with  all  honour, 
leaving  his  young  and  pretty  widow  penniless.  He  had, 
indeed,  made  an  appeal  to  his  family  in  her  behalf  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  but  it  had  been  made  in  vain,  none 
knew  wherefore ;  while  ifc  was  not  the  less  certain  that  the 
lady  continued  for  a  couple  of  years  to  inhabit  the  same 
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city,  frequent  the  same  court,  and  maintain  the  same 
appearance,  by  some  occult  faculty  known  only  to  her- 
self. 

At  length,  however,  the  maladi  du  pays  declared  itself, 
and  she  returned  to  England  followed  by  the  regrets  of 
the  Margrave,  and  the  compliments  of  the  whole  court 
circle ;  as  languid  and  as  languishing  as  ever,  with  a  com- 
fortable although  somewhat  mysterious  income,  and  a 
magnificent  diamond  bracelet. 

We  have  said  that  Mortimer  greatly  disliked  the  diplo- 
matist's widow — could  it  be  prescience  ?  He  never  asked 
himself  the  question ;  he  only  felt  that  even  her  blandish- 
ments were  distasteful  to  him.  And  yet  Mrs.  Lamerly  was 
a  general  favourite  in  her  set ;  she  simpered  out  her  inani- 
ties with  such  a  low,  sweet  drawl ;  she  told  such  piquant 
stones  of  Herr  Graf  Such  a  One,  and  the  Grafine  So  and 
So,  without  appearing  to  be  at  all  aware  of  the  somewhat 
startling  point  of  her  own  anecdotes  ;  she  sang  such  deli- 
riously wild  and  guttural  Sclavonic  ballads  almost  with  a 
lisp  ;  she  was  so  original,  so  odd,  and  so  entertaining,  and 
she  had  such  fine  eyes,  that  it  would  have  been  matter  of 
wonder  that  she  still  remained  Mrs.  Lamerly,  had  she  not 
lingered  so  long  at  that  petty  German  court. 

But  if,  even  for  Sybil,  there  was  still  a  mystery  attached 
to  her  friend,  it  was  by  no  means  reciprocal  as  regarded 
herself;  for  the  simple,  smiling,  and  apparently  unsuspi- 
cious little  widow  was  well  aware  of  every  incident  in  the 
career  of  her  brilliant  hostess ;  and  as  she  looked  around 
her,  and  contrasted  the  opulence  by  which  Mrs.  Mortimer 
was  surrounded  with  her  own  comparatively  confined  re- 
sources, and  then,  with  her  usual  well-concealed  shrewd- 
ness, discovered  the  vacillation  of  her  husband's  character, 
she  began  to  ask  herself  how  long  such  a  discrepancy  need 
exist,  were  he  to  be  exposed  to  fascinations  of  a  different 
description,  and  that  she  were  to  exert  her  own  peculiar 
powers  of  pleasing. 

There  was  something  very  agreeable  to  her  vanity  in 
such  a  speculation  ;  and  although,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
had  been  a  mere  idle  fancy,  the  offspring  of  indolence  and 
an  inordinate  love  of  luxury,  the  thought  recurred  again 
and  again,  until  it  piqued  her  self-esteem  into  a  desire  to 
prove  whether,  indeed,  her  foreign  graces  could  not  accom- 

T  2 
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plish  such  a  revolution.  She  had  no  fear  of  rohbing  Mor- 
timer of  the  heart  of  Sybil,  for  she  had  read  that  heart  to 
its  very  core,  and  she  knew  the  "  perilous  stuff"  of  which 
it  was  composed ;  while,  as  regarded  Frederic  himself,  she 
had  not  been  a  week  beneath  his  roof  before  she  discovered 
that  all  his  affection  was  now  centred  in  his  child,  and 
that  his  passion  for  his  wife  was  rapidly  degenerating  into 
the  most  encouraging  indifference. 

Mrs.  Lamerly  was  a  coquette  by  nature,  and  conse- 
quently she  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself  what  might  be  the 
actual  result  of  her  machinations  to  either  party.  She  only 
remarked  that  Mortimer  was  by  many  degrees  the  hand- 
somest man  of  their  set ;  and  never  doubting  that  she  could 
also  render  him  the  most. agreeable,  she  determined  at  any 
rate  to  try  her  strength,  if  it  were  only  pour  passer  le 
temps ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  she  contrived  to  waylay 
him  in  his  walks,  and  that  she  conceived  so  flattering  an 
affection  for  his  child. 

Mortimer  believed  himself  to  be  as  susceptible  and  sensi- 
tive as  ever  to  all  which  touched  his  honour  ;  but  his  prin- 
ciples had  in  reality  become  unconsciously  enervated  by 
constant  contact  with  profligacy  and  folly ;  and  if  he  still 
despised  the  loose  jests  of  the  dissolute,  and  the  social  vices 
of  the  lax,  it  was  rather  because  they  were  repugnant  to  his 
taste,  than  that  they  alarmed  his  virtue. 

Mrs.  Lamerly  was  not  discouraged.  She  had  a  great 
card  to  play ;  and  although  her  vanity  would  have  been 
gratified  could  she  have  been  indebted  for  her  triumph 
solely  to  the  spell  of  her  own  attractions,  still  her  spirit 
of  emulation  uas  aroused,  and  she  resolved  not  to  be 
baffled. 

There  was  a  strong  bond  between  herself  and  Sybil. 
Ostensibly  it  was  that  of  old  affection  and  happy  memories 
of  renewed  friendship  and  perfect  confidence;  but,  in  reality, 
it  was  one  of  mutual  apprehension.  Sybil  was  well  aware 
that  many  of  the  secrets  of  her  past  life  were  in  the 
keeping  of  her  former  friend,  who  was  as  conscious  as 
herself  of  the  necessity  of  their  concealment  from  her 
husband ;  while  the  widow,  on  her  side,  long  habituated 
to  all  the  luxuries  of  existence,  to  many  of  which  her 
present  income  was  inadequate,  too  well  appreciated  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  even  a  temporary  home 
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like  that  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  to  cast  them  from  her 
lightly. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  conviction  that  she  still 
for  a  while  compelled  herself  to  temporise ;  but  although 
she  succeeded  in  teaching  the  beautiful  infant  to  clap  its 
little  hands  and  crow  at  her  approach,  permitted  it  to 
tear  her  costly  veil  of  Brussels  point  without  betraying 
the  slightest  irritation,  and  even  induced  it  to  leave  its 
father's  arms  to  nestle  in  her  own,  still  that  father  re- 
mained cold  ;  and  she  was  at  length  driven  to  confess  to 
herself  that  her  childish  graces  were  expended  upon  him 
in  vain. 

Languid  and  listless  as  it  pleased  her  to  appear,  Mrs. 
Lamerly  possessed  strong  passions,  and  a  perseverance  in 
all  she  undertook  to  accomplish,  which  amounted  to  obsti- 
nacy. No  wonder,  then,  that  mortified  vanity  in  this 
instance  aroused  all  the  darker  impulses  of  her  nature. 
Had  he  even  loved  Sybil,  she  could  have  understood  this 
resolute  indifference  on  the  part  of  Mortimer ;  but  her 
self-esteem  had  not  even  this  poor  consolation. 

At  length  her  patience  was  exhausted,  and  she  resolved 
to  incur  any  risk  rather  than  fail  in  her  purpose.  Like 
all  sentimental  women,  she  indulged  in  an  elaborate  cor- 
respondence. No  letter-bag  ever  arrived  at  Westrum 
which  did  not  contain  half  a  dozen  closely-written  epistles 
to  the  address  of  Mrs.  Lamerly  ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  indolent  and  impassive  beauty  seated  at  her  desk, 
in  her  turn  rapidly  covering  sheet  after  sheet  of  delicately 
tinted  vellum  with  the  most  minute  characters,  and  to 
watch  the  facility  with  which  the  crow-quill  poured  forth 
its  stream  of  soundless  words. 

Mortimer  was  too  proud  to  place  himself  in  competi- 
tion with  the  foplings  by  whom  his  wife  was  surrounded, 
and  thus  he  left  them  a  free  field  in  which  to  display 
their  arts  of  fascination ;  but  would  he  do  so  were  he 
pitted  against  a  more  formidable  opponent  ?  Would  he 
not  awaken  to  a  full  sense  of  his  danger,  if  he  once  saw 
her  the  object  of  adoration  to  a  man  with  whom  he  could 
only  doubtingly  compare  himself  'i  And  in  this  case 
would  he  not  meet  a  friend,  a  counsellor  ?  A  slight  and 
gratulatory  flush  rose  to  her  cheek  as  she  glanced  around 
her.     Where  could  he  eo  fitly  seek  that  friend  as  in  her- 
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self?  Had  she  not  already  knit  between  them  the  bond 
of  his  child's  affection,  which,  appear  to  disregard  it  as 
he  might,  she  felt  well  assured  must  nevertheless  have, 
in  some  degree,  produced  its  effect  ? 

What  fervent  passions  have  sprung  from  a  far  weaker 
cause !  The  haughty  spirit,  once  humbled  to  seek  for 
help  and  consolation  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  lips  of  a 
pretty  and  designing  woman,  seldom  recovers  heart-whole 
from  the  moral  prostration.  Like  the  silly  lamb,  he  leaves 
some  portion  of  his  fleece  upon  the  brambles  ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  contingency  that  Mrs.  Lamerly  cleverly  calcu- 
lated. And,  meanwhile,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  her 
design  on  Sybil  ?  A  curve  of  scorn  rose  to  her  lip,  and 
trembled  there  for  an  instant.  Let  Sybil  look  to  herself; 
her  honour  was  in  her  own  keeping.  Her  honour !  How 
subtle  are  the  distinctions  made  by  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  female  honour. 

The  widow  laughed  in  her  sleeve ;  bitterly  perhaps, 
but  still  she  laughed.  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  blasee,  it  is 
true ;  had  been  the  jest  of  half  London  for  a  season ; 
had  jilted  the  man  to  whom  she  was  affianced  ;  had  volun- 
teered elopement  with  another  under  very  precarious  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  had  finally  enriched  herself  with  the 
spoils  of  her  fir^t  dupe;  but  still  she  was  an  honourable 
woman,  married  to  an  honourable  man,  who  would  con- 
sider it  incumbent  upon  him  to  send  a  bullet  through  the 
heart  of  any  one  bold  enough  to  assail  her  reputation ; 
while  she  herself— there  needed  no  demon-whisper  in  her 
ear  to  urge  her  on;  but  it  came — close,  mocking,  and 
baneful  as  the  blasts  of  the  simoom  ;  and  the  little  heart 
which  a  career  of  vice  and  folly  had  spared  to  her,  parched 
and  withered  beneath  the  scorching  breath  of  jealousy 
and  mortification. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  Sybil,"   said  Mrs.  Lamerly,  in   her  most  insinuating 
tone,  as  they  stood  together  arranging  some  exotic  plants 
in  a  jardiniere,  as  female  taste  only  can  arrange  them 
"  I  have  such  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 
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"  What  is  it  P"  demanded  her  companion  in  reply, 
moving  a  few  paces  backward  as'  she  spoke,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  her  last  grouping ;  "  I  trust,  not  to 
sanction  your  sending  for  your  blue  macaw ;  you  know 
that  my  mother's  nerves  cannot  sustain  its  screams  ;  so, 
do  pray  be  rational,  and  not  urge  it  again." 

"  I  was  not  even  thinking  of  Jacko,  poor  dear,''  pouted 
the  simple  beauty,  "  though  you  know  how  I  miss  him ; 
but  tell  me,  if  I  did  ask  you  to  admit  another  pet,  who 
never  screams,  and  who  could  not  disturb  Mrs.  Delamere, 
or  anybody  else,  would  you  refuse  ?" 

"  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  your  play- 
thing." 

The  little  widow  indulged  in  a  peal  of  rich  and  ringing 
laughter,  which  sounded  like  the  very  echo  of  a  joyous 
heart ;  as,  smoothing  her  glossy  ringlets  before  a  mirror, 
and  drawirjg  closer  the  cordilliere  of  her  pink  satin 
douillette,  she  said,  with  an  arch  look,  "  Tou  must,  in 
such  an  establishment  as  yours,  still  have  one  bachelor's 
room  available." 

"  And  if  so,  Amabel  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  I  would  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  supply  it 
with  an  occupant." 

"  I  must  first  know  whom  you  would  introduce." 

"No  one  to  whom  you  at  least  will  object,  Madame  la 
Chatelaine,  said  the  widow,  with  a  peculiar  expression, 
"unless,  indeed,  like  many  of  our  monopolising  sex,  you 
will  neither  take  nor  give." 

"  Speak  plainly,  Amabel,  if  you  would  be  answered." 

"I  will  speak  plainly,"  said  Mrs.  Lamerly,  with  a  sudden 
cbange  of  voice  and  manner.  "Trevor  is  just  returned  to 
England.  All  Mortimer,  as  you  are,  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten Trevor,  Sybil  ?  We  met  abroad ;  and  time,  as  you 
are  aware,  works  wonders.  You  were  married ;  and,  in 
sbort,"  lisped  out  the  lady,  bashfully  inclining  her  head 
towards  her  left  shoulder,  until  her  long,  light  curls  rested 
upon  the  glowing  satin,  "  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
almost  succeeded  in  consoling  him." 

"You!"  involuntarily  exclaimed  her  listener,  as,  with 
burning  cheek  and  flashing  eyes,  she  glanced  towards  the 
little  doll-like  figure  beside  her  ;  "you  succeeded  in  consol- 
ing him  ?     Am  I  to  understand  that  he  loves  you  ?" 
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"  Tou  are  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  when  we  meet  ?" 
tranquilly  replied  the  widow,  as  she  re-arranged  a  cape-jes- 
samine ;  "thus  much,  however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  I  was 
the  depository  of  his  regrets  and  his  despair  ;  that  I  it  was 
who  played  the  Desdemona  to  your  jealous  Othello ;  aud 
that,  while  I  was  very  near  loving  him, 

'  For  the-(gauutlet)  lie  had  run,' 

I  have  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that 

'  He  did  love  me,  that  I  did  pity  him.'  " 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Amabel,"  asked  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
suddenly  becoming  pale  as  the  blossom  of  the  arum  near 
which  she  stood,  "  that  Sir  Horace  Trevor  made  you  his 
confidante?" 

"  That  is  a  searching  question,  Sybil,"  was  the  smiling 
retort;  "but  I  will  be  frank,  and  answer  at  once  'yes'  and 
'  no.'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  heard  as  little  as  I  could ; 
for  I  hate  men  to  entertain  me  by  talking  of  other  women 
when  they  should  be  thinking  only  of  myself.  You  loved 
him,  he  said,  or  at  least  he  loved  you,  and  you  were  to  be 
married,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Not  as  I  was  to  poor 
Augustus,  but  surrounded  by  all  the  proprieties — parsons, 
and  proctors,  and  postilions  in  scarlet  jackets ;  when  sud- 
denly you  jilted  him.  Yes,  I  am  afraid,  Sybil,  that,  in 
order  to  be  quite  fair  and  open  with  you,  I  must  confess 
that  he  said  you — had— jilted  him.  Naughty  girl !  who 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  prince; 
and,  silly  woman !  who,  having  made  up  her  mind  to 
catch  her  bird,  was  not  careful  to  lime  the  twig  thickly 
enough.", 

"  And  was  this  all  he  told  you  ?"  again  asked  Sybil, 
wTith  difficulty  controlling  her  emotion,  whose  very  excess 
enabled  her  to  despise  the  taunt  of  her  companion.  "  Did 
he  tell  you  no  more  than  this  r" 

"  It  may  be  that  he  did,"  said  the  widow,  listlessly 
throwing  herself  upon  a  sofa ;  "  but  you  know  of  old,  Sybil, 
that  I  am  a  bad  listener ;  and  my  memory  has  become  so 
defective  since  I  lost  poor  dear  Augustus,  that  I  reallv 
remember  very  little  that  has  happened  to  me  since." 

"  Listen  to  me,  nevertheless,  Amabel,"  said  her  com- 
panion, with  compressed  and  bloodless  lips,  "  you  may 
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succeed  in  deceiving  others,  but  I  lenow  you.  We  were 
girls  together,  and  your  baby  caprices  cannot  beguile 
me.  What  is  your  intention,  what  your  view,  in 
bringing  Trevor  here  ?  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  I  may  have  less  interest  than  yourself  in  forgetting 
the  past." 

"I  have  already  told  you,"  was  the  sullen  reply;  "  I 
believe  that  Trevor  admires  me — and — I  am  poor." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  a  contempt 
which  she  did  not  even  seek  to  conceal,  "  but  T  doubt 
that  my  husband  will  consent  to  receive  such  a  guest. 
Even  before  our  marriage,  Trevor  was  distasteful  to 
him." 

"Perhaps  so,"  was  the  careless  reply ;" he  feared  a 
rival,  but  of  course  that  danger  is  now  past ;  and  if  you 
represent  the  matter  to  him  in  its  true  light,  I  cannot  see 
what  valid  objection  he  could  raise." 

"And  yet  you  have  been  a  wife,  Amabel." 

"  I  have,  and  therefore  I  have  not  now  to  learn  that 
these  things  are  easily  arranged.  Besides,  Sybil,  Mor- 
timer can  only  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
triumph  to  your  discarded  lover." 

The  words  were  common-place  enough  ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  which 
jarred  alike-  upon  the  pride  and  upon  the  fears  of  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  The  war  of  wits  was  equal,  and  there  needed 
no  magician  to  prove  to  Sybil  that  her  dear  friend  held 
her  in  the  toils.  Accordingly,  she  forced  a  smile,  and 
throwing  herself  down  beside  her,  said,  in  a  tone  which 
she  struggled  to  render  playful — 

"  Come,  now,  Amabel,  be  true  for  once,  and  tell  me 
if  you  indeed  anticipate  that  you  ahall  one  day  be  Lady 
Trevor." 

"  If  Horace  can  really  forget  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall." 

"  Then  are  you  not  throwing  away  your  best  chance  by 
asking  him  here — here,  where  we  shall  be  brought  into 
close  and  constant  contact  ?  Mark  me,  Amabel,  I  do  not 
believe  for  an  instant  that  you  have  anything  to  fear  from 
my  influence,  but  you  know  that  men  are  wayward,  and 
surely  it  would  be  more  judicious " 

"  To  give  him  time  to  forget  me  altogether.  Is  that 
what  you  would  say,  Sybil  ?     I  give  you  all  due  credit  for 
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your  humility ;  and  I  will  so  far  put  faith  in  it  as  to  tell 
you  that  I  feel  quite  satisfied  you  will  not  exert  your  in- 
fluence to  my  detriment ;  while,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
Trevor  will  henceforward  consider  you  only  as  the  wife  of 
his  friend,  and  therefore  beyond  his  reach.  Thus,  you 
see  that  I  have  nothing  to  apprehend." 

"  Amabel,  would  you  only  be  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward for  live  minutes " 

Mrs.  Lamerly  laughed ;  not  scornfully  or  satirically, 
but  as  though  she  really  thought  the  dialogue  in  which 
she  was  engaged  very  amusing. 

"  Will  you  at  least  hear  me  ?" 

"  Of  course.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  I  am  listening 
with  all  my  ears,  and  that  I  am  vastly  entertained  to  dis- 
cover that  Sybil  married  has  as  great  a  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  her  charms  as  she  had  in  her  first  girlhood  ? 
Why,  my  dear,  my  vanity  has  aged  tenfold  more  than 
your  own ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  dare  venture  to  expose 
my  preux  chevalier  to  the  captivations  of  so  accomplished 
a  coquette,  even  now,  when  she  is  hedged  round  with  the 
proprieties  of  wedded  life.  But  Sybil,"  she  added,  with 
affected  solemnity,  as  she  shook  her  bead,  while  her  chest- 
nut tresses  shimmered  in  the  sunlight,  "I  know  all  the 
onerous  obligations  of  matrimony,  and  all  the  rigid  duties 
which  it  involves." 

"Why  are  you  so  unaccommodating?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  he  is  distateful  to  Fre- 
deric." 

"  Why,  so  are  fifty  other  things.  He  hates  Lady  Clara, 
and  snubs  Lord  John ;  and  yet  here  they  are.  He  detests 
a  house  full  of  flirts  and  fools  ;  and  you  will  admit  that  if 
you  are  good-natured  enough  to  make  room  for  Trevor, 
he  will  be  the  most  rational  man,  and  I  the  most  rational 
woman,  under  your  roof." 

"If  I  were  only  convinced  that  Sir  Horace  really  in- 
tended to  make  you  his  wife,"  said  Sybil,  doubtingly, 
"all  my  objections  would  at  once  be  overcome;  but, 
Amabel,  Trevor  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  knew  you 
abroad." 

"  He  did  so  ;"  replied  Mrs.  Lamerly,  with  the  most  pro- 
voking aplomb  ;  "  and,  in  like  manner,  Mr.  Mortimer  is 
a  man  of  fortune  and  family,  and  yet,  Sybil,  he  is  your 
husband.     Do  not  let  us  taunt  each  other,  love.     There 
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are  some  ugly  proverbs  which  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  us  both.  In  one  word,  will  you  receive  Trevor  as 
my  friend  or  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Mortimer  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute ;  all  her 
habitual  self-possession  had  forsaken  her;  and  it  was  in 
an  ill-assured  voice  that  she  at  length  said,  "  You  are  un- 
generous, Amabel ;  but  I  can  deny  you  nothing.  Only, 
if  I  consent  to  admit  Trevor  here,  you  must  promise  to 
keep  a  secret  for  me  ;  a  poor  and  puerile  one,  it  is  true, 
but  still  it  must  be  kept." 

"  And  you  will  confide  it  to  me  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  La- 
merly,  with  a  genuine  joy,  which  she  strove  to  conceal 
under  an  affectation  of  childish  eagerness." 

"  I  have  no  alternative,  or  perhaps  I  should  hesitate  to 
do  so,"  replied  Sybil,  with  haughty  bitterness,  "  but  this 
it  is ;  before  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Mortimer,  Sir  Horace 
visited  The  Grange  in  order  to — to  renew  his  suit " 

A  low  and  almost  inaudible  laugh  broke  from  the 
parted  lips  of  her  listener ;  but  she  was  too  much  excited 
to  remark  it. 

"  Conscious  of  the  jealous  temperament  of  Frederic," 
pursued  Sybil,  "  and  aware  that  our  previous  engagement 
had  authorised,  in  Trevor's  eyes  at  least,  a  familiarity  of 
manner  which  my  captious  suitor  would  never  tolerate ; 
and,  in  fact,  driven  to  some  such  expedient  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  come  upon  us  when  Horace  had 
raised  my  hand  to  his  lips " 

"  Fie,  naughty  Horace  !"  broke  in  the  exulting  widow, 
affecting  to  hide  her  eyes  in  her  jewelled  hands.  "  But 
was  that  all  ?" 

"  All,  Mrs.  Lamerly  !"  said  Sybil,  sternly.  "  And 
that  all,  simple  as  it  was,  would  have  sufficed  to  estrange 
from  me  for  ever  the  hand,  if  not  the  heart,  of  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, had  I  not,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  pre- 
sented the  stranger  to  him  as  my  cousin." 

"  Enviable  presence  of  mind !"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
smile,  which  partook  rather  of  contempt  than  admiration. 
"  How  the  dear  old  Margrave  would  have  enjoyed  such 
a  tour  de  force  !  Really,  my  dear  Sybil,  you  are  inimi- 
table !  And  what  said  your  simple  Oorydon  to  his  new 
connexion  \" 

"  He  bore  with  him  for  my  sake  ;  and  that  is  all  that  I 
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can  expect,  should  lie  again  be  compelled  to  receive  him 
as  a  guest." 

"  Poor  Horace  !  However,  I  will  endeavour  to  compen- 
sate to  him  for  the  slights  of  the  happy  mortal  who  won 
you  from  him.  And  so  I  may  tell  him  to  come — may  I 
not  ?  And  you  will  welcome  him  for  my  sake,  for  he  is 
at  present  quite  ch'soriente ;  only  a  week  from  Italy,  where 
he  saw  your  old  friend  Saviatti,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
seen  you,  and  all  about  poor  Siguor  Mortimer  being  as 
jealous  as  an  ogre  ;  and  a  host  of  other  things  that  you 
will  be  delighted  to  hear.  And  I  will  promise  to  be  ge- 
nerous, and  to  lend  him  to  you  until  he  has  emptied  his 
budget ;  after  which  gare  le  hup,  for  I  am  a  little  demon 
when  I  am  thwarted  in  what  the  French  prettily  call 
'  affairs  of  the  heart.'  " 

And  so  the  two  friends  parted. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


"  False  pride,  my  pretty  Gertrude,  nothing  but  false 
pride,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  gaily,  as  the  orphan  stood, 
steeped  in  blushes,  and  with  large  tears  swelling  in  her 
eyes,  in  the  deep  bay  of  a  library  window,  where  she 
looked  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy,  dark  frame-work  of  carved 
oak,  like  one  of  Guido's  angels.  "  Surely,  when  I  give 
you  my  son,  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  offer  you  a  few 
flounces  and  furbelows !" 

"  But,  indeed,  my  dear  sir  ! " 

"  But,  indeed,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  must  have  my 
way!  Mary  has  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  I  will  not 
consent  that  there  shall  be  the  difference  of  a  knot  of 
ribbon  between  you.  Do  you  not  hear  her  every  now 
and  then  whispering,  '  Papa,  I  should  like  so  and  so  ?'  or 
'  Papa,  I  must  have  such  a  thing  ?'  And  are  you.not  both 
my  daughters  ?  I  can  have  no  more  folly  of  this  kind, 
Gertrude.  Had  you  been  wealthy,  I  must,  I  know,  have 
allowed  you  to  be  as  headstrong  as  the  rest  of  your  sex ; 
but,  as  it  is,  I  will  not  hear  another  word." 

"  And  yet,  for  that  very  reason,  dear  Mr.  Armstrong, 
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I  must  entreat  of  you  to  let  me  speak.  Do  you  know 
that  even  now — now,  at  this  very  instant — when  you  are 
not  only  endeavouring  to  hasten  my  marriage  with  your 
son — I,  a  poor,  penniless  orphan,  who  can  only  repay 
your  generosity  by  the  gratitude  of  a  true  heart  and  the 
tribute  of  a  sincere  affection — but  are  even  urging  me  to 
share  the  luxuries  which,  although  they  may  be  the  birth- 
right of  Mary,  are  all  too  costly  for  a  portionless  bride 
like  myself — do  you  know,  that  even  now — "  and,  as  she 
continued  speaking  she  had  gradually  approached  the  old 
gentleman,  until  at  last  she  was  leaning  over  his  high- 
backed  chair,  her  arm  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  golden 
hair  mingling  with  the  grey  and  glistening  locks  which 
clustered  over  his  benevolent-looking  head,  "  I  feel  as 
though  all  this  happiness  must  be  a  dream ;  and  I  start 
at  every  sudden  noise,  lest  I  should  awake  only  to  fmd 
myself  once  more  alone  and  unloved." 

"Silly  child!"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
somewhat  more  than  usual,  as  he  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  glowing  cheek. 

"  Suffer  me,  therefore,  I  implore  you,,  to  return  to  my 
humble  home  until  the  period  of — of  this  double  marriage. 
I  have  already,  in  my  selfish  happiness,  too  much  neglected 
the  benevolent  relative  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  that 
I  possess,  and  all  that  I  am  taught  to  hope.  Let  me  for 
three  short  weeks  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  joy  of  my 
heart  does  not  extinguish  its  affection." 

"  What  you  ask  is  only  fair,  Gertrude,  if  you  really  wish 
it,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  reluctantly;  "but  I  very  much 
doubt  it  if  either  Ernest  or  his  mother  will  consent  to  such 
a  sacrifice.  As  for  me,  I  confess  that,  between  man  and 
man,  (if  I  may  use  such  an  expression  where  an  old  woman 
is  concerned),  I  think  you  are  right." 

"I  knew  you  would,  sir;  for  you  are  always  alike  just 
and  generous ;  and  therefore  I  may  now  calculate  upon 
your  support  upon  this  point,  for  which  I  am  really 
anxious." 

"Well,  well,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  contradict  you  any 
longer,"  said  the  Squire  ;  "  so,  if  you  can  convince  the 
women,  I  will  not  interfere  further  in  the  matter;  but,  I 
warn  you,  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  less  ductile  in  your 
hands  than  I  have  done," 
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Enchanted  by  her  success,  Gertrude  vrarmly  thanked 
the  affectionate  old  man,  and  hastened  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  busily  discussing 
the  merits  of  Lyons  satins,  Lisle  laces,  and  orange-blos- 
soms. A  general  exclamation  greeted  her  entrance.  Mary's 
taste  was  at  issue  with  that  of  the  London  dressmaker,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Armstrong  bowed  with  implicit  confidence, 
and  it  had  just  been  decided  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  Miss  Mortimer. 

"Now,  am  I  not  right,  dear  Gertrude?"  eagerly  asked 
the  other  bride  elect ;  "  will  not  our  dresses  be  infinitely 
more  graceful  if  entirely  composed  of  lace  than  if  we  merely 
trim  them,  and  leave  the  glossy,  glarish  satin  unsubdued? 
And  shall  you  not  prefer  a  long  veil  of  this  delicious  point 
to  an  odious  bonnet?" 

"The  lace  robe  and  the  veil  by  all  means,  love,"  replied 
Gertrude,  with  a  quiet  smile ;  "  like  you,  I  shrink  from 
the  glare  of  satin  by  sun-light,  but,  unlike  you,  I  shall 
neither  venture  upon  the  one  nor  the  other." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  exclaimed  both  sisters  with 
surprise.  "  Has  it  not  been  already  arranged  that  the  two 
dresses  are  to  be  precisely  similar?" 

"It  teas  so  arranged,  I  know,"  said  Gertrude,  as  she 
raised  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  her  lips,  "and 
grateful,  very  grateful,  do  I  feel  for  the  affection  which 
could  prompt  such  a  proposal ;  but,  within  the  last  half- 
hour,  I  have  induced  Mr.  Armstrong  to  rescind  his  reso- 
lution." 

"How  very  unkind  of  papa!"  said  Mary,  with  a  pretty 
pout.  "Our  party  will  not  look  half  so  picturesque;  and 
that  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  I  know  you  so  well,  Ger- 
trude, that  I  am  quite  sure  of  your  motive  for  this  silly 
whim.  But,  mark  me,  I  will  not  stand  at  the  altar  with 
you  if  you  are  dressed  one  whit  worse  than  myself." 

The  orphan  laughed  as  she  silenced  the  threat  with  a 
sisterly  kiss.  "  Do  not  fear,  dear  girl,"  she  said,  quietly ; 
"  you  have,  as  yet,  no  idea  of  my  heaped-up  riches  ;  and, 
moreover,  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  pride  myself  more 
upon  my  dress  that  day  than  were  it  composed  of  lace 
like  cobwebs,  or  thrice-piled  velvet." 

"What  is  it,  then,  Gertrude?"  inquired  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, anxiously. 
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"  It  is  the  work  of  my  own  bauds,  my  dear  madam, 
oiiuple,  very  simple  in  its  materials,  but  rendered  some- 
what costly  by  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it.    Let  us,  however,  rather  talk  of  dear  Mary's  toilette." 

"Ernest  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  when  he  finds 
that  you  have  overthrown  our  plans,  Gertrude,"  said 
Eleanor,  reproachfully. 

"And  so  am  I,"  observed  the  old  lady,  "for  now,  you 
see,  you  have  upset  everything." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will,  indeed,  be  inclined  to  think 
so,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the  orphan,  "  when  I  tell  you 
that  this  is  not  the  only  concession  which  I  have  induced 
your  kind  husband  to  make.  A  certain  feeling  of  re- 
morse has  reminded  me  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
and  courtesy  to  my  aunt,  and  that  I  cannot  better  pay  it 
than  by  devoting  to  her  comfort  and  amusement  the 
three  brief  weeks  which  still  remain  before " 

"Oh!  no,  no,  Gertrude!"  was  the  general  exclama- 
tion. "  Ernest  will  never  consent ;  and,  moreover,  only 
consider  that,  should  you  persist,  there  is  an  end  at  once 
to  all  our  consultations,  all  our  plans.  Miss  "Warrington 
cannot  want  you,  and  will  only  be  annoyed  by  the  per- 
petual intrusion  to  which  such  an  arrangement  would 
subject  her.  No,  no.  TVe  will  yield  the  first  point  if 
you  will  give  up  the  second." 

"As  Mr.  Armstrong  has  consented,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"to  this  arrangement,  my  dears,  I  think  that  Gertrude 
is  quite  right ;  for,  after  all,  her  poor  old  aunt  must  miss 
her  even  more  than  we  do  ;  and  so,  if  she  can  persuade 
Ernest  to  allow  it,  I  must  desire  that  you  will  not  say 
another  word  upon  the  subject." 

And  Gertrude  did  succeed,  although  with  considerable 
difficulty,  in  convincing  her  lover,  after  having  been  com- 
pelled to  hear  him  utter  certain  comments  upon  old 
womeD,  which  were  anything  but  complimentary,  and 
their  last  evening  at  the  Manor-house  was  considerably 
saddened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  should  not,  for 
some  time  to  come,  again  enjoy  that  solitary  communion 
in  which  they  had  latterly  indulged. 

"Nevertheless,  rebel  as  you  are,"  said  Ernest,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  will  indulge  you  with  one  more  evening 
saunter  through  the  grounds ;  so,  throw  on  your  bonnet 
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and  shawl,  and  we  will  stroll  until  the  dews  force  us  in 
again." 

And  then  it  was,  as  they  wandered  through  the  rich 
shrubberies,  and  seated  themselves  for  a  time  in  the 
pavilion  so  dear  to  both,  that  the  orphan,  for  the  last 
time,  poured  forth  all  the  feelings  of  her  pure  heart 
to  the  man  who  was  so  soon  to  Become  her  husband, 
and  listened  with  a  happy  smile  to  the  rebuke  with 
which  he  met  her  earnestly-expressed  regrets  that  she 
should  bring  him  no  better  dowry  than  her  love. 

"  I  ask,  I  care  for  nothing  more,  Gertrude,"  he  replied, 
in  an  accent  which  carried  conviction  to  her  mind.  "  In 
possessing  you  I  shall  possess  all  that  I  have  ever  coveted 
on  earth ;  but  when  once  you  are  mine,  T  shall  become 
more  ambitious  for  your  sake.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that,  by 
exerting  proper  means,  I  shall  succeed  in  leaving  you  no 
such  cause  of  regret.  I  have  already  a  project,  and  had 
you  been  less  unselfish  than  you  are,  or  could  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  as  demurely  as  you  have  done  to  a 
temporary  separation,  I  might  already  have  taken  some 
steps  towards  its  accomplishment." 

Gertrude  answered  by  an  aifectionate  smile. 

"And  your  project,  dear  Ernest?" 

"  Is  a  secret,  fair  lady,  at  present ;  but  I  will,  neverthe- 
less, be  generous  enough  to  confide  to  you  one  of  its 
earliest  results  should  it  prove  successful.  You  remem- 
ber that  lovely  little  retreat  which  we  drove  past  a  few 
days  ago,  Gertrude,  half  cottage  and  half  villa,  with  its 
dainty  pleasure-grounds  and  miniature  lake  ?  I  covet  that 
smiling  abode  as  our  home.  But  I  have  said  nothing  on 
the  subject  to  my  father,  who  would,  as  I  well  know, 
strain  every  nerve  to  gratify  me  while  it  remains  in  the 
market,  for  Mary's  portion  must  be  paid ;  and  I  am 
aware  that  he  could  not,  without  inconvenience,  meet  so 
large  a  demand  upon  his  means  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment ;  so  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  trust  that  it  will  not  find 
a  purchaser  until  I  am  prepared  to  make  it  mine." 

"  And  had  I  not  been  penniless  you  might  at  once  have 
accomplished  your  wish,"  said  Gertrude,  sadly. 

"Now,  fie  upon  you!'  exclaimed  Ernest,  "thus  to 
steal  my  secret  from  me,  and  then  to  repay  me  by 
outraging  the  delicacy  of  my  affection.     One  more  such 
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regret,  Gertrude,  and  I  shall  begin  to  fear  that  you  have 
not  a  proper  confidence  in  my  love." 

"  Eather,  then,  will  I  be  grateful  for  the  poverty  whicli 
has  left  you  without  one  doubt,"  replied  the  happy  girl, 
as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  which  had  started  to  her 
eyes,  "  and  henceforward  I  will  speak  and  act  as  though 
I  were  a  rich  heiress,  and  privileged  to  indulge  in  every 
species  of  extravagance.  Will  that  promise  satisfy  your 
exacting  nature  ?" 

But  often,  very  often,  when  she  found  herself  once 
more  domesticated  beneath  the  narrow  roof  of  her  aunt, 
did  the  conversation  of  that  evening  recur  to  her,  and 
never  without  a  pang.  Of  Ernest's  affection  she  was 
assured,  nor  did  she  fear  that  even  poverty  could  weaken 
it;  but  still  she  wept  over  the  sacrifices  to  which  he 
had  compelled  himself  for  her  sake,  and  bitterly  felt  her 
utter  helplessness  to  lessen  them.  She  was  indeed  about 
to  give  herself  to  him,  a  portionless  bride,  for  even  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  she  no  longer  felt  to  be  her 
own ;  and  it  had  already  been  arranged  by  Ernest  that  it 
fchould  be  transferred  to  Miss  "Warrington  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  she  had  shown  to 
the  orphan  in  her  hour  of  need. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Gertrude  that  the  daily  letters  of 
her  happy  and  sanguine  lover,  overflowing  as  they  were 
with  affection  and  gladness,  and  the  occupation  with 
which  iiiej  necessarily  provided  her,  tended  to  rouse  her 
mind  from  the  morbid  state  into  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  fallen ;  while  the  half-playful  and  half-serious 
reproaches  of  his  sisters,  who  found  it  difficult  to  forgive 
her  desertion  at  such  a  moment,  assisted  in  no  slight 
degree  to  reconcile  her  to  herself.  They  declared  that 
everything  had  gone  wrong  since  she  left  the  Manor- 
house  ;  that  they  could  come  to  no  decision  upon  any 
point  without  her  assistance ;  and  they  even  endeavoured 
to  enlist  Miss  Warrington  in  their  cause.  The  rigid  old 
lady,  however,  proved  impracticable,  and  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  the  propriety  of  her  niece  remaining  under 
her  roof  until  the  very  eve  of  her  marriage,  that  they 
rather  lost  ground  than  gained  it,  and  were  compelled 
once  more  to  submit. 

On  the  tenth  morning  after  her  return  to  Bletchley 
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two  letters  instead  of  one  were,  to  the  surprise  of  Ger- 
trude, put  into  her  hand.  For  a  moment  her  heart  beat 
quickly  :  it  must  be  from  Frederic,  and,  after  all,  she  was 
not  quite  forgotten.  But,  no  ;  a  single  glance  sufficed ; 
the  writing  was  not  bis,  and  the  mysterious  missive  bore 
the  London  post-mark  She  had  a  faint  idea  that  she 
recognised  the  somewhat  quaint  and  crabbed  characters 
of  the  superscription,  but  she  could  not  identify  them  ; 
and  in  another  instant  she  laid  the  letter  down,  merely 
marvelling  who  could  have  written  to  her,  and  soon  al- 
together forgetting  the  circumstance  as  she  greedily 
devoured  the  contents  of  Ernest's  far  more  interesting 
epistle. 

Even  the  letter  of  a  lover,  however,  comes  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  Gertrude  had  no  sooner  for  the  second  time 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  three  closely-written 
pages  which  composed  that  of  Ernest,  than  she  once 
more  remembered  the  still  unopened  packet  upon  the 
table.     These  were  its  contents : — 

"Dear  Niece, — 

"  My  physician  informed  me  yesterday  that  I  am 
dying ;  and  I  felt  so  perfectly  satisfied  tnat  he  was  right 
that  I  at  once  dismissed  him,  as  it  is  useless  to  throw 
money  away  which  is  certain  to  be  lost,  both  principal 
and  interest.  I  am  aware  that  the  fact  of  an  old  man's 
death  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  you,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  as  the  brother  of  your  mother  that  I  now  write 
to  tell  you  that,  after  having  lived  for  so  many  years  alone, 
I  am  weak  enough  to  desire  not  to  die  alone.  I  have  no 
relation  upon  earth  but  you,  or  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  upon  such  an  occasion.  I  enclose  you  a  51.  note.  If 
you  consent  to  come  to  me  it  will  pay  the  expenses  of 
your  journey;  and  if  you  do  not,  you  may  keep  it  to  buy 
a  black  gown,  if  you  think  proper  to  wear  one  when  I  am 
gone,  out  of  respect  to  your  mother's  memory.  If  you 
do  come,  you  must  come  at  once,  or  you  may  be  too  late. 
I  give  you  the  address  of  my  late  office :  when  you  reach 
town  drive  there,  aud  they  will  send  a  clerk  with  you  to 
my  house,  as  you  might  not  be  able  to  find  it 

"  Your  uncle  and  well-wisher, 

"William  Spencer." 
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The  agitation  of  Gertrude  was  excessive  as  she  rapidly 
perused  the  letter  of  her  obdurate  relative,  but  not  for  a 
single  instant  did  she  hesitate  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
she  should  pursue.  She  had  not,  moreover,  a  moment  to 
lose ;  the  coach  by  which  she  had  formerly  reached 
Bletchley  only  made  its  London-ward  journey  twice 
within  the  week,  and  was  to  leave  that  very  day  at  noon. 
Hurriedly,  therefore,  she  detailed  to  Miss  Warrington 
the  emergency  in  which  she  found  herself;  and,  after 
writing  a  brief  note  of  regret  and  explanation  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Manor-house,  hastily  threw  together  a  few 
indispensable  articles  of  apparel,  and  aided  by  the  energy 
of  Hannah,  found  herself  at  eleven  o'clock  traversing  the 
well-known  meadows,  accompanied  by  a  stout  lad  bearing 
her  portmanteau  and  earpet-bag,  precisely  as  she  had 
done  on  the  previous  occasion. 

Yes,  thus  alone  and  unattended,  save  by  a  fustian-clad 
village  boy,  did  the  future  mistress  of  the  Manor-house 
set  forth  upon  her  second  melancholy  journey,  leaving 
behind  her  smiling  lips  and  loving  hearts,  to  encounter 
at  best  a  very  uncertain  welcome,  and  to  assist  once 
more  at  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  death-bed.  She 
reached  the  road-side  inn,  paid  the  modest  fee  of  her  im- 
promptu page,  and  then,  in  a  large,  bleak,  chilly  room, 
whose  sanded  floor,  rude  chairs,  empty  grate,  and  beer- 
stained  table  combined  to  form  the  very  acme  of  discom- 
fort, sat  down  to  await  the  departure  of  the  coach,  and 
for  the  first  time  to  reflect. 

Her  thoughts  naturally  turned  on  the  probable  dis- 
pleasure of  Ernest  when  he  should  learn  not  only  the 
fact,  but  also  the  manner,  of  her  departure ;  she  felt  that 
his  pride  would  be  wounded,  and  his  fears  excited,  by  her 
solitary  pilgrimage,  but  still  she  did  not  repent  the  step 
which  she  had  taken.  The  brother  of  her  mother, 
however  harshly  he  might  have  acted  towards  her,  had  a 
claim  upon  her  respect  and  obedience  which  she  dared 
not  neglect;  and,  even  amid  the  terror  of  the  present 
and  her  dread  of  the  future,  she  experienced  something 
akin  to  joy  as  she  remembered  that  she  had  still  a  second 
relative  by  whom  she  was  not  utterly  cast  off,  and  to 
whom  she  might  even  yet  prove  a  source  of  consolation 
and  comfort. 
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At  length,  after  much  preparatory  bustle,  the  dragging 
of  trunks  and  packages  along  the  stone  passages,  the 
loud  laughter  and  louder- oaths  of  a  score  of  idlers  and 
hangers-on,  the  horses  were  put-to,  and,  to  her  great 
delight,  she  found  herself,  on  entering  the  coach,  in  the 
presence  of  a  single  fellow-traveller,  a  comely  woman  of 
sixty,  who,  after  having  uttered  a  courteous  and  respect- 
ful "  good-day"  to  her  new  companion,  attempted  no 
further  conversation,  and  thus  once  more  left  the  anxious 
girl  to  her  own  thoughts. 
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Nevertheless  the  journey  v>-as  a  dreary  one,  and  well 
calculated  to  oppress  the  already-saddened  heart  of 
Gertrude,  while  the  arrival  in  town,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  twilight  deepened  by  fog,  was 
rendered  still  more  terrifying  to  a  novice  like  Gertrude 
by  the  noise'  of  many  voices  and  the  tread  of  many  feet. 

A  hackney-coach  was,  however,  soon  procured,  and 
ere  long  the  orphan,  with  her  slender  luggage,  was  on 
her  way  to  the  office  to  which  she  had  been  directed  by 
the  letter  of  her  uncle.  Hitherto  she  had  borne  up 
bravely ;  but  this  last  slow  and  melancholy,  and,  to  her, 
mysterious  progress  through  narrow  streets,  where  the" 
dim  lamps  failed  to  throw  more  than  a  sickly  beam  upon 
the  dirt-obscured,  and  often  iron-barred  windows  of  the 
lofty  and  frowning  houses,  totally  exhausted  her  courage. 

Nor  was  her  situation  apparently  much  improved 
when,  at  length,  the  cumbrous  coach  drew  up  beside  the 
narrow  pavement  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  squalid  lane, 
and,  at  the  summons  of  the  coachman,  a  door  was  opened 
by  a  slip-shod  woman,  whose  uncombed  hair  fell  in  re- 
volting confusion  about  her  face,  and  who  held  in  her 
hand  an  unsnuffed  candle,  which  flared  and  guttered 
under  the  action  of  the  chill  wind. 

The  heart  of  the  orphan  sank  within  her  as  she  felt 
convinced  that  this  could  not  be  the  haven  she  had 
sought,  and,  for  an  instant,  she  was  crushed  by  the  cou- 
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viction  of  her  forlorn  and  helpless  situation,  thus  utterly- 
alone  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  amid  damp  and  dark- 
ness ;  but  she  was  soon  relieved  from  this  new  terror  by 
the  approach  of  the  slatternly  portress,  who,  advancing 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  in- 
quired if  Miss  would  be  pleased  to  walk  in,  adding,  that 
she  had  just  come  in  time,  as  Mr.  Jackson  had  already 
locked  all  up,  and  was  preparing  to  go  home. 

"No,  no,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  quick  rejoinder  of 
Gertrude ;  "  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  If  it  be,  as  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Jackson  who  is  to  be  good  enough  to 
accompany  me  to  my  uncle's,  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
him  that  I  am  ready  to  proceed  at  once." 

The  woman  withdrew  into  the  house,  and,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  few  minutes,  she  reappeared,  accompanied 
by  a  diminutive  man,  of  careworn  and  haggard  counte- 
nance, who,  as  he  emerged  from  the  dingy  passage,  was 
hastily  buttoning  a  shabby  and  insufficient  great-coat 
over  a  huge  bunch  of  keys.  By  the  light  of  a  flaring 
candle  he  accosted  Gertrude  with  a  courtesy  which  was 
almost  obsequious ;  and,  on  her  reiterating  her  wish  to 
avoid  all  further  delay,  made  a  quiet  bow,  and  mounted 
the  box  beside  the  coachman. 

The  poor  girl  was  entirely  ignorant  whither  she  was 
now  proceeding,  and  she  had  ample  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  discomforts  of  her  position  ere  they  arrived  in 
a  narrow  street  at  Walworth,  which  was  their  place  of 
destination.  Here  they  once  more  stopped ;  and  the 
active  clerk,  having  hastily  descended  from  his  unenviable 
eminence,  and  cautiously  knocked  at  the  door,  announced 
to  Gertrude  that  she  had  now  reached  her  uncle's  house. 

It  had  by  this  time  become  so  dark  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  street  lamps,  which,  as  it  appeared,  were  a 
luxury  almost  entirely  dispensed  with  in  that  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  excited  and  wearied  traveller  could 
form  no  judgment  as  to  the  description  of  residence 
selected  by  her  uncle ;  but  she  did  not  long  remain  in 
doubt,  for  once  more  a  door  was  opened  to  her,  and 
again  a  female  stood  upon  the  threshold,  candle  in  hand, 
to  inquire  her  business.  To  this  question  Mr.  Jackson 
immediately  replied  in  a  low,  and  somewhat  deferential 
tone;  after  which,   he   himself  opened  the  coach-door, 
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took  possession  of  the  portmanteau  and  carpet-bag, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  deposit  in  a  front  room  in 
order  that  the  young  lady  might  be  enabled  to  pass  into 
the  house  ;  and  then,  while  the  neat  and  matronly  person 
who  had  given  them  entrance  was  respectfully  ushering 
her  into  the  same  apartment,  he  advanced,  hat  in  hand, 
to  inquire  if  he  should  discharge  the  coach.  Totally  un- 
accustomed to  all  such  arrangements  Gertrude  eagerly 
and  thankfully  put  her  purse  into  his  hand ;  and  while 
she  was  making  hurried  and  whispered  inquiries  as  io 
the  state  of  her  uncle,  she  was  once  more  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  fierce  contention  without. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  ma'am,"  said  the  good  woman 
with  a  smile,  as  oven  by  the  faint  light  which  she  carried 
she  saw  the  cheek  of  the  orphan  turn  pale,  "  it  is  only 
Mr.  Jackson  settling  with  the  Jarvey.  They  are  such 
rogues,  that  he  has  been  trying  to  cheat  you,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  for  once  he  has  met  with  his  match ;  he 
must  look  sharper  than  ever  he  did  in  his  life  before,  if 
he  imposes  on  Mr.  Jackson." 

"  Oh,  I  entreat  you,  give  him  anything — all  that  he 
asks.     That  outcry  will  disturb  Mr.  Spencer." 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder,  "  I  don't 
think  my  master  will  hear  it ;  but,  if  he  does,  it  will  do 
him  good.  He  will  be  so  glad  to  know  that  you  have 
not  thrown  away  your  money." 

The  heart  of  the  orphan  sank  within  her ;  she  knew 
not  how  to  reply  to  such  an  assurance  ;  and  involuntarily 
she  glanced  round  the  squalid  room  in  which  she  stood, 
as  if  to  read  in  its  arrangements  some  token  of  its 
owner's  habits.  The  survey  was  soon  completed.  Fire 
there  was  none ;  and  the  discoloured  shavings  which 
filled  the  grate  afforded  ready  evidence  that  they  had  long 
remained  undisturbed ;  a  small  and  well- worn  carpet 
partially  covered  the  floor  ;  and  half  a  dozen  rush-seated 
chairs  assisted  in  concealing  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  boards  ;  a  small  round  table,  furnished  with  an  office 
inkstand,  a  few  pens,  and  a  torn  blotting-book,  stood  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  walls  boasted,  for  all  ornament,  a 
folio  sheet-almanack  fastened  to  the  faded  paper  by  four 
pins,  immediately  above  the  chimney-piece. 

Gertrude  had  already  been  initiated  into  the  discom- 
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forts  of  genteel  penury ;  but  on  her  arrival  at  Bletchley 
she  had  believed  that  the  home  of  Miss  Warrington  was 
an  extreme  example  of  its  class  ;  while  now  she  had  only 
to  look  round  her  to  he  convinced,  that  even  by  her  last 
change  of  residence  she  had  left,  not  merely  positive  com- 
fort, but  almost  luxury  behind  her. 

In  an  instant  the  conviction  flashed  upon  her  mind, 
that  the  helpless  old  man  who  had  so  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned her  to  his  bed  of  death  had  been  ruined  by  one  of 
those  hazardous  speculations  in  which  he  had  formerly 
amassed  considerable  wealth ;  and  the  question  trembled 
upon  her  tongue,  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  re-entrance 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  upon  whose  hollow  cheek  the  excitement 
of  his  late  contention  had  almost  brought  a  flush,  and 
who  smiled  a  smile  of  genuine  complacency  as  he  re- 
stored the  purse  of  Miss  Mortimer,  assuring  her  that  he 
had  succeeded  so  thoroughly,  that  the  rascally  coachman 
had  not  carried  off  a  farthing  more  than  his  fare.  It  was 
evident,  by  his  crest-fallen  look,  as  Gestrude  answered 
only  by  a  silent  bend  of  the  head,  that  he  had  anticipated 
both  thanks  and  congratulations  upon  his  victory  ;  but 
he  once  more  became  radiant  as  she  placed  the  last  re- 
maining guinea  of  Mr.  Spencer's  gift  in  his  hand,  and 
assured  him,  in  her  gentlest  accents,  that  she  would  not 
fail  to  inform  her  uncle  how  greatly  she  was  indebted  to 
his  care. 

"When  he  took  his  leave,  the  female  attendant,  after 
apologising  to  her  new  inmate  for  leaving  her  in  the  dark 
for  a  few  instants,  as  she  had  no  other  candle,  bolted  aud 
barred  the  door  of  the  house  as  carefully  as  though  it  had 
closed  over  the  entrance  of  the  jewel-cave  of  Aladdin  ; 
and  then,  hastily  returning,  deposited  the  light  upon  the 
table,  and,  at  the  request  of  Gertrude,  went  to  inform 
the  sick  man  of  her  arrival. 

Again  the  orphan  looked  around  her  in  utter  sadness. 
It  must  be  as  she  had  guessed ;  and  the  rich  relative  who 
had  abandoned  his  family  because  he  could  not  endure  to 
share  his  wrealth  with  them,  had  lived  to  see  it  melt  away 
into  absolute  penury,  and  perhaps  to  die  amid  privation 
and  regret.  And  then  another  thought  flashed  upon  her. 
Miss  Warrington  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  generous 
intentions  of  Ernest  in  her  behalf,  and  consequently  she 
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should  commit  no  injustice  if  she  proposed  to  him  to 
divide  Mrs.  Mortimer's  bequest  between  her  aunt  and 
the  equally  needy  brother  of  her  mother.  It  was  little, 
as  she  sorrowfully  felt,  to  offer  to  either ;  and  thus  di- 
vided, became  even  less  worthy  of  their  acceptance  ;  but 
it  was  her  all,  and  it  would  suffice  to  convince  them  that 
she  was  not  selfishly  indifferent  to  their  welfare. 

Feeling  more  happy  than  she  had  done  since  she  left 
Bletchley,  Gertrude  rose  from  her  seat,  and  was  disen- 
cumbering herself  of  her  heavy  travelling  cloak,  when  the 
servant  reappeared,  and  offered  to  conduct  her  to  the 
chamber  of  her  uncle,  who  was  prepared  to  see  her. 

Overcome  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  the  orphan  felt  her 
knees  tremble  as  she  preceded  the  woman  up  a  narrow 
and  uncarpeted  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  paused  beside  a 
door  which  stood  partially  open. 

"  Walk  in,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  was  whispered  in  her 
ear;  "  that's  master's  room." 

And  Gertrude  obeyed. 

The  same  solitary  candle  by  which  she  had  been  re- 
ceived on  her  arrival  still  lent  its  friendly  light,  which, 
faint  though  it  was,  enabled  her  to  discover  every  detail 
of  the  closet-like  apartment  of  the  dying  man.  One  of 
those  odious  inventions  called  fire-baskets  stood  in  the 
grate,  where  a  feeble  flame  was  flickering  beneath  a  suf- 
focating clump  of  coke ;  a  table  of  unpainted  deal  was 
drawn  near  the  hearth  with  a  chair  beside  it,  and  upon  it 
stood  a  spoutless  jug  and  a  glass  tumbler.  A  large  hair 
trunk,  which  had  evidently  long  afforded  a  banquet  to 
the  moths,  supplied  the  place  of  drawers;  and  a  comfort- 
less tent-bedstead,  with  curtains  so  scanty  that  they 
refused  to  meet  on  either  side,  occupied  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  and  partially  obscured  the  window. 

Upon  this  squalid  bed  lay  the  worshipper  of  Mammon, 
beneath  a  thin  and  sullied  coverlet ;  one  hand  under  his 
head,  which  was  only  protected  from  the  chill  night  air 
by  a  profusion  of  snow-white  hair  which  fell  over  the 
pillow,  and  the  other  resting  upon  a  walking-cane,  that 
had  evidently  been  left  purposely  within  his  reach. 

';  So  you  are  come,  are  your""  growled  a  voice,  which 
would  have  been  harsh  had  not  weakness  rendered  it 
feeble,  as  Gertrude  moved  noiselessly  across  the  floor: 
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"  thank  you  for  that  at  least ;"  and  the  bony  fingers 
quitted  for  an  instant  the  head  of  the  cane,  and  were  ex- 
tended to  her  as  she  reached  the  bed-side  ;  "  come  to  see 
me  die — not  in  a  palace — not  in  a  palace,  as  perhaps  you 
expected ;  but  like  an  honest  man,  under  a  quiet  roof, 
never  disturbed  by  debts  or  duns." 

"Do  not  despair,  sir,"  said  Gertrude  softly;  "you  re- 
quire care,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  having  given 
me  the  opportunity  of  becoming  your  nurse.  Young  as 
I  am,  I  am  no  stranger  to  a  sick-room." 

"AH  the  better — all  the  better,"  was  the  ungracious 
rejoinder;  "no  woman  has  a  right  to  be  so.  But  sit 
down,  sit  down  ;  why  do  you  stand  ?" 

Gertrude  possessed  herself  of  the  solitary  chair,  and 
placed  it  near  the  sick  man's  pillow. 

"  And  you,  Mrs.  Sharp,"  continued  the  invalid  in  the 
same  low  growl,  "go  and  arrange  Miss  Mortimer's  room. 
Have  you  borrowed  a  bolster,  as  I  told  you  r" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  woman  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  Very  well,  go  then ;  take  the  candle  with  you.  "We 
can  talk  as  well  in  the  dark." 

Mrs.  Sharp  curtseyed  in  silence,  took  up  the  brass 
candlestick,  and  disappeared.  Gertrude  remained  in 
darkness  with  her  scarce  seen  and  dreaded  relative. 

"  And  now  tell  me — tell  me,"  whispered  the  sick  man, 
when  they  were  thus  alone  together ;  "  tell  me,  niece, 
what  has  your  journey  cost  you  ?" 

"  Your  generosity,  sir,  more  than  supplied  my  wants." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  could  not  spend  five  pounds  in  coming 
here,  unless  you  sowed  silver  by  the  roadside,  that  it 
might  bring  forth  gold.  London  was  the  trial,  child  ; 
London,  I  lmow  it.  I  have  lived  in  London,  boy  and 
man,  for  sixty  years,  and  now  and  then  they  have  tried  to 
cheat  me.  Tried — do  you  mark  me  ? — tried,  but  never 
succeeded!"  And  through  the  darkness  sounded  a  low 
chuckle,  as  the  sick  man  turned  his  head  abruptly  upon 
the  pillow.  "  I  protected  you  against  the  tricks  of  Lon- 
don, when  I  put  you  under  the  care  of  Jackson — Jackson 
is  as  keen  as  a  file,  but  has  never  had  wit  enough  to 
make  his  fortune.  He  was  too  weak  to  grapple  with  the 
world,  and  to  hold  what  he  had  clutched.  It  requires 
wit — ay,  and  wisdom  too — when  a  man  has  once  become 
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rich  to  enable  him  to  remain  so,  and  not  suffer  his  honest 
gains  to  escape  him  ;"  and  full  of  the  image  which  he  had 
conjured  up,  the  wretched  mammon-lover  raised  his  bony- 
arm  in  the  air,  and  unclosing  his  clenched  hand,  spread 
wide  his  attenuated  fingers,  as  though  a  shower  of  gold- 
dust  were  evaporating  from  between  them. 

The  poor  girl  shrank  before  this  sudden  burst  of  fac- 
titious energy,  although  its  most  hideous  feature  was 
spared  to  her  by  the  obscurity  around  them ;  and 
anxious  to  evade  all  reply  to  such  an  observation  she 
said  timidly — 

"  You  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Jackson,  sir." 

"  True,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  her  uncle  once  more 
relapsed  into  sudden  calm  ;  "  it  is  idle  to  talk  to  you  of 
what  you  cannot  understand.  I  was  talking  of  Jackson  ; 
telling  you  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  who  never  knew  how 
to  avail  himself  of  his  natural  capabilities.  But,  by  the 
by,  what's  your  name,  child?     I  have  forgotten." 

"  Gertrude,  sir,"  said  the  poor  girl,  almost  choked  by 
tears. 

"  Ah,  yes,  Gertrude,  I  remember  now ;  your  mother 
was  fond  of  novel-reading,  and  found  the  name  there,  no 
doubt ;  but  no  matter.  I  say,  Gertrude,  you  did  not 
give  Jackson  anything,  I  hope  ?  He's  in  constant  em- 
ployment ;  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  only  four  children. 
With  proper  management,  sixty  pounds  a  year  will  go  a 
great  way  ;  and  when  there  are  no  appearances  to  keep 
up — and  what  appearance  can  be  expected  from  the 
junior  clerk  of  a  mercantile  house  ? — it  is  a  very  com- 
fortable income." 

Gertrude  made  no  reply. 

"And  so  Mrs.  Mortimer  left  you  £2000,  child?" 
pursued  the  sinking  gold-worshipper ;  "  £2000  ! !  Do 
you  know  that  millions  have  been  made  out  of  the  fiftieth 
part  of  £2000  ?  And  what  have  you  done  with  such  a 
sum  of  money  ?" 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  venture  to 
tell  you  what  I  should  rejoice  in  doing  with  a  part 
of  it  ?" 

"Oh,  then,  it  is  not  all  gone  !"  said  the  eager  voice,  as 
the  bony  fingers  again  expanded  themselves,  and  sought 
in  darkness  for  the  hand  of  Gertrude,  which  they  clasped 
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in  their  skeleton  pressure  ;  "  then  it  is  not  all  gone ! 
And  I  may  live  long  enough  to  get  you  good  interest  for 
it — unquestionable  security — you  may  trust  me.  But  be 
saving,  Gertrude  ;  be  saving.  '  Take  care  of  the  pence, 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,  as  poor 
Bichard  says.'  But  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  part  of  it, 
child  ?  What  can  you  know  about  money-matters.  What 
nonsense  have  you  got  into  your  silly  woman's  head  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  you,  sir ;  but  I  had 
better  confess  that  when  I  received  your  letter  I  be- 
lieved you  to  be  living  in  affluence,  if  not  in  splen- 
dour." 

"  I  dare  be  sworn  you  did  !"  growled  out  the  harsh 
voice,  and  the  clasp  of  the  withered  hand  was  suddenly 
withdrawn. 

"  That  idea  alone,"  pursued  the  orphan  undismayed  by 
the  effect  of  her  frank  confession,  "  made  me  hesitate  for 
a  moment  in  obeying  your  summons,  for  I  felt  that  where 
you  could  command  every  comfort  and  every  care  my 
presence  would  avail  but  little,  while  there  were  circum- 
stances which  rendered  me  anxious  not  to  abandon  my 
home  at  this  particular  crisis.  Now,  however,  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  that  I  stifled  the  voice  of  my  selfishness, 
for  since  I  entered  your  house  I  feel  that  1  may  not  be 
utterly  useless — that  I  may  be  enabled  to  act  towards 
you  the  part  of  a  child— and  that,  with  your  permission, 
I  may  in  a  slight,  although  unfortunately  a  very  slight 
degree,  repair  the  injustice  of  that  fortune  which  I  am 
painfully  aware  has  deserted  you  at  the  very  moment 
when  its  favours  were  the  most  needed." 

"And  what  can  you  give  me,  should  I  liver"  mur- 
mured the  dying  man,  even  more  huskily  than  he  had 
yet  spoken. 

"  Little,  too  little,  I  fear,  to  secure  to  you  all  the  com- 
forts of  existence,"  replied  Gertrude  sadly  ;  "  but  still 
enough  to  protect  you  from  want." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  live  upon  yourself  ?" 

The  orphan  blushed,  although  all  was  dark  about  her. 
"  I  should,  perhaps,  already  have  explained  to  you,  my 
dear  sir,"  she  almost  whispered,  "that  I  am  about  to 
become  a  wife." 

"  The  wife  of  whom,  Gertrude  Mortimer  r"  loudly  de- 
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manded  the  sick  man,  aroused  into  violent  although  tran- 
sitory energy :  "  beware  how  you  suffer  yourself  to  for- 
get that,  although  an  almost  penniless  orphan,  you  are 
the  daughter  of  my  sister." 

"  I  do  not  shrink  before  the  warning,"  was  the  proud 
reply ;  "  I  am  betrothed  to  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, of  Bletchley  House." 

Although  Gertrude  could  not  see  the  action,  she  could 
hear  the  dry  and  fevered  palms  of  the  invalid  clasp  to- 
gether, and  something  like  a  laugh  mingle  with  the  hard 
and  labouring  cough  which  ploughed  his  chest. 

"And  so,"  he  said  at  length,  "you  can  help  me  to 
live  ?  and  I  have  toiled  for  years  only  to  be  indebted  at 
last  to  a  puny  and  love-sick  girl,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  what  she  gives  up  so  readily !  But  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  to  marry  an  Armstrong,  child  ;  very  glad.  I 
know  their  history — part  of  it  is  written  in  bonds  and 
post-obits — but  better  days  are  coming  for  the  Arm- 
strongs, better  days ;  and  again  I  say  that  I  am  glad  of 
it.  Gold  is  like  the  loadstone,  girl ;  only  it  acts  and 
reacts  upon  itself.  Gold  loves  gold,  child.  The  sight 
of  it  is  pleasant ;  the  ring  of  it  is  sonorous  ;  the  weight 
of  it  is  satisfactory :  the  man  who  has  once  possessed 
gold,  good  sterling  gold,  knows  its  real  value,  and  can- 
not be  cheated  by  a  counterfeit.  To  him  it  is  food  and 
fuel,  home,  and  wife,  and  children,  costly  raiment,  and 
proud  station.  .If  you  could  raise  agaiu  the  walls  and 
palaces  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Carthage  and  Palmyra, 
do  you  know  what  all  their  stones  would  cry  aloud  in 
honour  of  their  resurrection?  Nothing  but  Gold!" 
And  the  dying  man  sank  back,  panting  and  exhausted, 
upon  his  pillow. 

Gertrude  felt  very  wretched.  Here  lay  beside  her  a 
worshipper  of  Mammon,  evidently  excluded  from  the 
sordid  temple  of  his  cherished  deity  at  the  eleventh 
hour;  and  yet  so  fearfully  imbued  with  the  one  and  only 
idolatry  of  a  long  lite,  that  ho  could  not  divest  himself  of 
his  old  and  now  worse  than  idle  associations. 
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"And  now  tell  me,  child, "  pursued  tlie  wretched  man, 
after  a  pause,  "  have  you  brought  money  enough  with 
you  to  take  you  home  when  all  is  over  here  ?  You  had 
better  go  back  at  once  when  I  am  gone,  for  London  is  a 
sad  place,  a  very  sad  place,  fit  only  for  those  who  do  not 
know,  the  value  of  what  they  squander.  Are  you  pro- 
vided with  money  to  take  you  back  ?" 

"1  am,  sir,"  said  Gertrude,  more  and  more  saddened 
by  the  conviction  that  her  uncle  could  converse  upon  no 
other  than  his  one  darling  theme  ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  blush 
to  have  already  intruded  so  greatly  upon  your  gene- 
rosity." 

"  That  is  right,"  replied  the  gold-worshipper,  evidently 
much  relieved  by  the  assurance  ;  "  and  now,  while  we 
are  alone,  let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  here,  in  a  pocket- 
book  under  my  pillow,  you  will  find  a  £20  note.  That 
is  to  bury  me,  child.  A  sad  waste  of  money,  when,  alter 
all,  we  need  only  a  few  planks  nailed  together,  and  a  deep 
hole  dug  to  hide  us  away  in  ;  but  we  all  have  our  weak- 
nesses, and  I  wish  to  be  put  into  the  ground  like  a  gentle- 
man. So  it  must  alt  be  spent ;  do  you  hear  me, 
Gertrude  ?  All — that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  thing  was  done  handsomely.  Jackson 
will  follow  me,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  day's  work  for  him  ; 
the  scarf,  and  hatband,  and  gloves,  will  be  a  little  fortune, 
for  I  know  well  from  experience  that  they  can  be  turned 
to  good  account.  He  will  have  earned  them,  however, 
for  I  have  given  directions  that  he  shall  come  here  and 
arrange  everything.  I  cannot  depend  on  you  ;  they  would 
rob  and  cheat  you  on  all  hands  ;  while  Jackson  knows  the 
world,  and  trusts  it  as  little  as  I  do.  Nevertheless,  make 
him  show  you  the  account.  Twenty  pounds  is  a  large 
sum  to  expend  at  once  and  a  great  deal  ought  to  be  done 
with  it." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  all  your  directions,  sir ;  but 
would  it  not  also  be  prudent  to  make  some  arrangements 
in  contemplation  of  a  happier  result  to  your  illness  than 
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you  appear  to  anticipate?     These  gloomy  forebodings  can 
only  tend  to  aggravate  your  sufferings." 

"  Gloomy  forebodings !"  echoed  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of 
sarcastic  indignation,  "  who  has  told  you  that  I  have  any 
gloomy  forebodings  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  afraid 
to  die?" 

"  I  sincerely  trust  not,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  you  may  be  at  ease  upon  that  point. 
Afraid  to  die  !  Pshaw  !  the  very  idea  is  sickening.  What 
have  I  left  to  live  for?  Are  you  not  aware  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  business  ;  and  that  I  am  indebted, 
even  for  the  services  of  Jackson,  to  the  courtesy  of  my  suc- 
cessor ?" 

"  I  had  indeed  suspected,  on  my  arrival  here,  that  such 
was  probably  the  case." 

"  You  are  a  shrewd  observer  it  seems,  girl ;  and  yet  you 
fancy  that  I  am  afraid  to  die.  What  is  the  world  to  me 
now,  when  I  have  nothing  left  to  do  in  it?  However,  if  I 
should  live,  it  appears  that  you  have  provided  for  my 
wants ;"  and  again  the  exulting  chuckle  was  faintly 
audible ;  "  but  never  fear,  never  fear ;  all  is  nearly  over 
with  me,  and  I  shall  not  burden  you  long." 

'•'You  do  me  injustice,  sir,  if  you  suppose -" 

"  I  suppose  nothing,  child  ;  I  am  a  man  of  facts — honest, 
straightforward,  plain  facts.  My  whole  life  has  been  one 
fact — one  drv,  hard  fact — one  palpable  and  tangible  prin- 
ciple." 

"  I  was  only  about  to  assure  you,  sir " 

"  You  had  already  done  better,  girl,  you  had  offered  nae 
money,  which  will  go  farther  than  all  the  assurances  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  hate  sentiment." 

Fortunately  for  Gertrude  the  staid  attendant  of  her  uncle 
entered  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  thus  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  any  reply.  After  having  carefully  deposited  her 
candle  upou  the  table,  she  knelt  down,  and  with  a  piece  of 
stout  iron-wire  attempted  to  stir  into  something  like  a  blaze 
the  dull  and  cheerless  handful  of  fuel  in  the  wretched  fire- 
place ;  but,  even  cautious  as  she  was,  the  noise  grated  upon 
the  ear  of  the  sick  man  ;  who,  drawing  aside  the  miserable 
apology  for  a  curtain  which  veiled  the  head  of  his  bed, 
exclaimed  eagerly — 

"  Gently,  Mrs.  Sharp,  gently.     How  often  have  I  told 
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you  that  coals  are  the  precious  jewels  of  the  people  ?  It 
is  by  no  means  cold;  by  no  means  cold,"  he  repeated,  as 
he  withdrew  his  arm  under  the  scanty  coverlid  when  the 
chill  air  of  the  little  chamber  fell  upon  it ;  "  and  coals  are 
dear,  very  dear,  this  winter." 

"It  is  the  nasty  coke,  sir,  that  will  not  catch,"  said  the 
housekeeper  in  a  tone  of  respectful  remonstrance. 

"  All  the  better,  Mrs.  Sharp,  all  the  better,"  was  the 
tart  rejoinder.  "  Half  the  fires  that  take  place  in  London 
are  occasioned  by  that  injudicious  use  of  the  poker  which 
appears  to  be  an  epidemic  with  your  sex.  Let  the  coke 
alone ;  it  crackles  aud  burns  away  gently,  and  nothing 
more  is  necessary.  And  now,  wbat  have  you  to  give 
Miss  Mortimer?  She  may,  perhaps,  be  hungry  after  her 
journey." 

"  We  have  a  cold  mutton-chop  in  the  house,  sir." 

"  Good,  good  ;  nothing  is  so  wholesome  as  mutton  ;  and 
cold  meat  after  fatigue  is  always  preferable  to  hot.  Go 
and  sup,  child  ;   and  then  let  me  see  you  again." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  unhappy  Gertrude, 
"but  I  have  no  appetite." 

"All  the  better,"  said  the  sick  man  with  a  smile;  "all 
the  better.  Meat  is  heavy  at  night,  and  might  spoil  your 
rest.  Do  as  you  please,  my  dear ;  do  as  you  please. 
Mrs.  Sharp  will  obey  your  orders.  And  now  give  me  some 
water,  Mrs.  Sharp,  I  am  thirsty." 

"Water,  sir!"  exclaimed  Gertrude  earnestly;  "surely 
you  will  not  run  the  risk  of  drinking  water  in  your  present 
weak  state !" 

The  miserable  invalid  made  no  reply  until  the  quiet 
matron  had  poured  a  glass  of  water  from  the  dilapidated 
jug,  and  placed  it  in  his  hand  ;  then,  after  having  swal- 
lowed a  portion  of  its  contents,  he  said  ironically,  "And 
why  should  I  not  drink  water  ?  Is  it  not  the  natural 
beverage  bestowed  upon  us  by  nature  ?  Beer  is  privileged 
poison  ;  tea  is  costly ;  and  I  have  a  pump  in  my  yard, 
child,  for  which  I  have  already  paid  a  tax.  Why  should 
I  not  drink  water?" 

"I  would  entreat  for  myself,  however,  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  Gertrude,  who  could  no  longer  repress  her  tears,  "  for 
I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  utterly  exhausted." 

"Do   you   hear,    Mrs.   Sharp?"   asked   the   sick   mau 
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peevishly.  "  Miss  Mortimer  wishes  for  tea  ;  and,  as  that 
is  the  case,  you  may  bring  me  some  also ;  but  coffee  is 
cheaper,  coffee  is  cheaper." 

"  Coffee  will  be  equally  acceptable  to  me,  my  dear  sir," 
gasped  Gertrude. 

"  Mrs.  Sharp !  Mrs.  Sharp !"  almost  screamed  the 
wretched  sufferer  from  his  squalid  bed  ;  for  the  delighted 
attendant  had  hurried  from  the  room,  carrying  off  with  her 
once  more  the  solitary  candle,  and  had  already  reached  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  "  Miss  Mortimer  will  take  coffee.  Mea- 
sure it  carefully  ;  for  should  I  get  well  again  (and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  may  occur)  I  shall  not  overlook  any 
waste.  Miss  Mortimer  will  take  coffee ;  and,  perhaps, 
some  bread  and  butter." 

The  female  functionary  replied  by  the  conventional 
"Very  well,  sir,"  and  rapidly  descended  the  stairs,  while 
the  orphan,  once  more  alone  in  the  darkness  with  her 
unhappy  relative,  instead  of  pursuing  the  conversation, 
sat  and  retraced  in  her  mind's -eye  every  feature  of  the 
sharp  thin  face  which  lay  upon  the  pillow  beside  her. 

One  glance  had  sufficed  to  show  that  in  his  youth 
Mr.  Spencer  must  have  been  strikingly  handsome.  The 
outline  of  his  features  was  regular  and  fine,  although 
now  pinched  and  meagre  from  disease,  and  she  was 
almost  tempted  to  add — from  famine.  A  hectic  circle 
burnt  and  glowed  upon  his  cheek,  but  his  forehead  was 
as  white  as  marble,  his  eyes  encircled  by  a  dark  ring,  and 
his  narrow  lips  parched  and  livid.  The  expression  of  his 
eye  was  half-cunning  and  half-suspicious,  and  betrayed  a 
nature  which  his  silence  might  otherwise  have  concealed; 
while  the  continued  clutching  of  his  fingers,  fastening  as 
it  seemed  upon  some  visionary  treasure,  and  the  con- 
tinued restlessness  visible  in  his  whole  person,  told  that 
the  spirit  within  was  ill  at  ease. 

The  silence  was  soon  broken  by  the  sick  man,  to  whom 
a  moment's  quiet  appeared  burdensome;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  exertion  of  the 
past  hour. 

"  You  will  soon  have  some  amusement,  child,"  he  said, 
as  he  turned  his  head  heavily  towards  her.  "  The  paper 
will  be  here  in  a  short  time ;  I  cannot  live  without  a 
paper,  and  I  get  it  cheap  from  a  neighbour  by  waiting 
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till  the  evening.  All  I  shall  ask  you  to  read  to  me  is  the 
city  article ;  I  care  nothing  about  politics  or  Old  Bailey 
reports.  The  money  market  is  the  only  market  worth 
watching ;  and  when  you  have  read  that,  you  can  follow 
your  own  fancy  as  to  the  rest.  But  you  must  be  quick,  for 
they  call  for  it  again  in  half-an-hour.  I  made  that  arrange- 
ment with  them,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice  still  lower, 
until  it  sunk  into  a  confidential  whisper,  "  to  prevent  Mrs. 
Sharp  from  sitting  up  to  read,  and  burning  the  candle  to 
waste ;  for  Mrs.  Sharp  has  had  an  education,  and  used  to 
bring  books  and  read  while  she  sat  by  my  bedside.  Books, 
indeed !  when  she  might  have  been  repairing  my  linen,  or 
washing  my  clothes.  I  soon  sent  the  books  out  of  the 
house ;"  and  the  wretched  man  laughed  once  more  his 
low,  bitter,  and  heartless  laugh. 

The  coffee  was  soon  afterwards  announced,  and,  at  the 
bidding  of  her  uncle,  Gertrude  rose  and  followed  the 
servant  downstairs,  once  more  leaving  him  in  the  darkness 
and  alone.  She  was  miserable,  but  she  feared  to  betray 
all  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings  before  a  stranger  and  a 
menial,  and  consequently  she  repressed  her  tears,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  tea-table  with  one  of  those  forced 
smiles  which  are  infinitely  more  painful  to  witness  than 
any  burst  of  grief. 

Comfortless  indeed  was  the  meal  prepared  for  the  wearied 
"\nd  exhausted  girl ;  but  she  eagerly  accepted  the  steaming 
joffee  which  was  offered  to  her,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
compel  herself  to  partake  of  the  uninviting  bread  which 
was  its  accompaniment.  This  last  effort  proved,  however, 
beyond  her  strength,  and  a  thick  sob  arrested  the  unpala- 
table morsel  ere  she  could  swallow  it. 

"Let  it  come,  ma'am,  let  it  come,"  said  the  sympathis- 
ing woman  who  stood  beside  her;  "it  will  do  you  good  to 
cry ;  and  well  you  may,  poor  lady.  Do  not  try  to  stop 
your  tears,  you  will  be  better  able  to  bear  up  afterwards ; 
and  I  shall  be  no  restraint  upon  you,  for  I  am  going  to 
take  my  master  his  cup  of  coffee.  I  must  water  it  a  little 
first,  however,"  continued  the  worthy  Mrs.  Sharp,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  "or  the  poor  gentleman  will  fancy  that 
he  is  going  to  the  workhouse;"  and,  taking  the  kettle 
from  the  hob  on  which  she  had  placed  it,  although  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  she  half-rilled  it  with  water,  and 
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then,  adding  the  coffee,  disappeared  steadily  in  the  dark- 
ness as  if  long  habit  had  rendered  her  independent  of  such 
a  consideration. 

And  when  she  was  once  more  alone  Gertrude  wept  in- 
deed. For  a  time  the  smiling  future  which  was  beckoning 
her  on  was  utterly  forgotten,  and  she  lived  only  in  the 
cheerless  present.  She  cared  not  for  the  poverty  of  her 
uncle  ;  she  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any  privations ; 
but  his  narrow  and  sordid  spirit  crushed  her  to  the  very 
earth. 

The  orphan  felt  her  fearful  responsibility  ;  she  felt  how 
much  and  solemnly  it  behoved  her  to  awaken  him  to  a 
better  and  a  more  befitting  state  of  mind,  but  she  could  not 
conceal  from  herself  all  the  difficulty  of  her  task.  How 
was  she  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a  higher  and  a  holier 
worship  upon  one  who,  like  the  epileptic  maniac,  saw 
everything  tinged  with  the  yellow  hue  of  gold  ?  And  yet 
the  effort  must  be  made.  She  must  not  suffer  him, 
because  he  had  lost  his  all  in  this  world,  blindly  to  put 
from  him  the  promises  of  the  world  to  come  ;  and  there- 
fore humbly,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  her  own  incapacity, 
she  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  inspire  him  with 
higher  and  holier  hopes. 

Poor  Gertrude !  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  avarice  is  in 
itself  a  religion,  and  that  when  once  it  has  fixed  its  fiery 
clutch  upon  the  human  heart,  that  heart  is  evermore 
preyed  upon  by  the  one  demon-flame ;  and  the  fearful 
tragedy  of  the  fabled  Hall  of  Eblis  is  perpetually  enacted 
upon  earth.  The  idol,  may,  indeed,  be  consumed  upon  its 
shrine,  but  the  infatuated  worshipper  will  still  kneel  before 
the  empty  altar,  and  pour  out  his  orisons  to  the  memory  of 
the  vanished  deity. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  attendant  returned,  and  the 
orphan,  having  wiped  away  her  tears,  felt  the  presence  of 
a  fellow-being  almost  a  relief.  She,  moreover,  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  remaining  pecuniary  resources  of  her 
uncle,  which  it  was  expedient  either  to  confirm  or  to 
remove,  in  order  that  she  might  know  how  to  act ;  and 
accordingly  she  determined  to  question  the  staid-lookin^ 
woman  who  so  quietly  and  resignedly  served  him,  and  thus 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact  position  of  his  affairs. 

Having  once  arrived  at  this  determination,  she  desired 
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Mrs.  Sharp,  on  her  reappearance,  to  reply  frankly  to  her 
inquiries — a  request  with  which  the  matron  readily  and 
respectfully  complied. 

"  I  believe  my  master  to  be  a  rui^d  man,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  "  although  not  actually  destitute.  I  am  the  widow  of 
one  of  his  late  clerks,  and  to  me  he  has  always  been  just, 
even  if  not  generous ;  but  he  is  less  so  to  himself,  and  it 
has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  induced 
him  to  take  sufficient  sustenance  to  preserve  life.  He  can- 
not last  long,  and  yet  you  see  the  wretchedness  in  which 
he  is  content  to  pass  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  existence. 
Before  he  thought  of  inviting  vou  here,  ma'am,  I  ventured 
once  or  twice  to  propose  to  him  that  I  should  outage  some 
young  girl  at  low  wages  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  house, 
in  order  that  I  might  devote  my  time  to  him ;  but  he 
resolutely  refused ;  and  I  have  been  compelled,  in  conse- 
quence, to  leave  him  hour  after  hour  alone  on  his  sick-bed. 
I  should  not  have  cared  so  much  for  this  could  he  have 
rung  me  up  when  he  required  my  services,  but  we  have  not 
a  bell  in  the  place ;  and  although  I  substituted  the  cane 
which  you  must  have  seen  near  him,  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  he  has  knocked  upon  the  floor  for  several 
minutes  before  I  heard  him,  and  I  have  found  him  faint 
and  exhausted  from  the  exertion,  and  almost  believed  him 
for  a  moment  to  be  dying." 

"But  tell  me,  Mrs.  Sharp,  tell  me  honestly,"  urged  the 
unhappy  Gertrude,  "  this  state  of  almost  starvation  in 
which  I  find  you,  can  it  indeed  be  necessary  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  ma'am,  but  I  am  afraid  so.  As 
regards  myself,  Mr.  Spencer  has  always  paid  my  salary 
with  the  greatest  punctuality ;  but  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  a  portion  of  it  has  almost  always  been  spent  in 
purchasing  trifles  for  his  comfort,  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  tell  him  were  presents  from  my  friends,  or  I  do 
believe  that  he  would  have  died  long  ago  of  actual  star- 
vation." 

The  tears  of  Gertrude  flowed  afresh.  "  My  poor  uncle !" 
she  sobbed  out ;  "  and  yet  he  was  once  wealthy  " 

"Yes,ma'am ;  and  I  have  been  even  toldvery  rich,  although 
he  never  lived  like  a  rich  man  ;  but  after  the  death  of  my 
husband  I  saw  little  of  him  for  some  time,  until  he  pro- 
posed to  me  that  I  should  become  his  house!: coper — an 

x  2 
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offer  which,  as  I  was  totally  dependent  on  my  friends,  I 
readily  accepted." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Sharp,  for  your  candour,"  said  the 
orphan;  "and  now^we  must  act  in  concert,  and  en- 
deavour to  render  his  remnant  of  life  more  tolerahlc. 
My  own  resources  are  scanty,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  feel  it  a  duty  to  expend  upon  his  comfort  the 
sum  which  he  forwarded  for  my  journey,  and  which  must 
have  made  a  cruel  inroad  upon  his  scanty  means." 

"  I  fear  it  did,  ma'am,  for  the  forwarding  of  that 
money  delayed  his  letter  for  several  days.  He  even 
shed  tears  as  he  folded  it,  declaring  that  should  he  die 
before  you  arrived,  he  should  have  ended  his  life  by  an 
act  of  folly ;  but  now  you  are  come,  ma'am,  all  will  be 
right,  and  he  already  seems  more  happy  in  his  mind." 

Thus  instructed,  Gertrude  hastened  to  make  sundry 
petty  but  well-judged  arrangements,  all  tending  to  the 
comfort  of  the  sick  man,  which  the  housekeeper  gladly 
undertook  to  realise ;  and  she  was  still  involved  in  such 
considerations  when  a  knock  at  the  door  summoned  Mrs. 
Sharp  to  receive  the  paper,  for  which,  as  she  remarked, 
her  master  must  long  have  been  anxiously  looking  out, 
from  its  unusual  delay.  Nor  was  she  wrong  in  her  con- 
jecture, for  she  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  parlour 
when  the  sound  of  the  cane  upon  the  uncarpeted  floor  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  room  announced  that  he  was  aware  of  its 
arrival,  and  impatient  for  his  daily  luxury. 

Gertrude  accordingly  took  possession  of  the  unsavoury 
journal,  which,  reeking  with  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and 
fouled  by  the  touch  of  unwashed  fingers,  betrayed  its 
tavern  origin,  and,  followed  by  the  housekeeper  with  the 
ubiquitous  candle,  hastened  to  the  sick-room. 

"  Good  girl,  good  girl,"  said  the  invalid,  eagerly ;  "now 
come  close  to  me,  and  read  very  slowly,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  understand  you." 

Gertrude  was  already  repaid  for  her  alacrity.  The 
deal  table  was  drawn  nearer  to  the  bed,  and  the  candle 
placed  upon  it.  The  dying  man  raised  himself  upon  the 
pillow,  and  an  eager  expression  lighted  his  dim  eyes  for 
an  instant.  The  hand  which  clutched  the  pocket-book 
still  remained  buried  beneath  his  head;  but  the  other 
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relaxiug  its  hold  upon  the  cane,  wandered  over  the  bed- 
clothes, and  the  fingers  occasionally  traced  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  the  figures  announced  by  Gertrude  as  she 
read. 

" '  Foreign  securities  commanded  no  great  attention 
to-day,"  she  commenced,  carefully  accentuating  every 
syllable. 

"  Just  as  it  should  be,"  growled  the  listener;  "'look 
at  home '  is  the  wisest  motto." 

"  Consols  began  at  99  and  left  off  at  lOlf ," 

""What's  that?  what's  that?"  asked  her  uncle,  with 
sudden  energy. 

Gertrude  repeated  the  quotation. 

"  Good,  good,"  he  murmured,  almost  inarticulately, 
"things  are  mending.  I  wish  I  had  £100,000  to  sell 
out." 

Despite  this  species  of  running  commentary,  however, 
the  orphan  at  length  reached  the  termination  of  her 
dreary  task  ;  and  declining  the  proposal  of  her  host  that 
she  should  continue  the  perusal  of  the  inodorous  sheet 
for  her  own  private  gratification,  she  ventured  to  urge 
her  state  of  fatigue,  and  to  request  permission  to  retire 
to  rest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  consonant  with  the  wishes  of 
her  uncle.  Gertrude  once  withdrawn,  Mrs.  Sharp  might 
also  immediately  follow,  and  the  candle  be  extinguished. 
It  was  therefore  with  something  like  warmth  that  he 
bade  her  good  night,  and  saw  her  retreat  to  the  wretched 
and  pillowless  bed,  upon  which  she  no  sooner  threw  her- 
self than,  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  borrowed  bolster,  and  sank  into  a  deep 
and,  happily,  a  dreamless  sleep  with  the  breath  of  prayer 
upon  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  annoyance  of  Mortimer,  when, 
as  he  was  one  morning  crossing  the  lawn,  gun  in  hand, 
preparatory  to  a  day's  shooting,  he  was  passed  by  a  tra- 
velling chaise  and  four,  in  which  he  recognised  Sir  Horace 
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Trevor.  Already  dissatisfied  with  the  circle  which  had 
assembled  at  his  house,  and  wearied  by  the  coquetry  and 
frivolity  of  which  lie  was  a  perpetual  witness,  he  fairly 
lost  his  temper.  He  had  always  hated  this  man  ;  and 
here  he  was  once  more  bearding  him  under  his  own  roof. 
Full  of  angry  and  impatient  emotions,  he  forgot  for  a 
moment  the  errand  upon  which  he  had  set  forth,  and 
plunged  into  the  shrubbery,  as  if  to  shut  out  at  once 
all  sight  of  a  home  which  had  latterly  become  odious  to 
him. 

Suddenly  the  happy  laughter  of  his  child  fell  upon  his 
ear;  and,  like  the  harp  of  David  before  Saul,  it  sufficed 
to  restore  him  to  composure.  It  was  therefore  almost 
with  a  smile  that  he  hurried  on,  in  order  to  embrace  his 
darling;  and  still  the  loud  and  ringing  sound  of  her  art- 
less mirth  came  buoyantly  upon  the  breeze.  It  was  yet 
early ;  and  he  assuredly  was  ill-prepared  to  encounter 
any  one  save  the  infant  and  its  nurse,  when  at  an  abrupt 
turn  in  the  path,  he  saw  before  him  Mrs.  Lamerly  seated 
upon  the  grass  under  a  sycamore,  with  her  rich  chest- 
nut hair  falling  in  showers  about  her,  and  his  little  girl 
busy  in  tangling  the  gleaming  tresses  with  her  fairy 
fingers. 

Mortimer  would  have  retreated,  but  the  child  had  al- 
ready heard  his  step,  and,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  her 
sport,  recognised  him  with  a  scream  of  delight.  There 
was  consequently  no  means  of  avoiding  the  encounter; 
and  after  the  utterance  of  a  brief  greeting,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  surprise  at  finding  his  fair  guest  so  early 
risen,  he  rested  his  gun  against  a  tree  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  group,  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the  turf 
beside  them. 

Despite  his  dislike  of  the  coquettish  widow,  Mortimer 
could  not  remain  altogether  insensible  to  the  kindness 
which  she  lavished  upon  his  heart's  idol ;  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  she  looked  so  extremely  pretty  amid  the 
disorder  produced  by  her  indulgence  to  the  child ;  the 
golden  waves  of  her  hair  glimmered  so  brightly  in  the 
sunshine ;  her  wrapping-gown  of  white  muslin,  designed 
so  modestly,  and  yet  so  perfectly,  the  outline  of  her  small 
but  faultless  figure  ;  the  little  foot  which,  outstretched  a 
few  inches  beyond  the  border  of  her  dress,  lay  imbedded 
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in  a  rich  frame-work  of  mossy  turf,  was  so  exquisitely 
minute  and  well-proportioned  ;  her  fair  cheek  was  so  softly 
flushed  by  her  exertions ;  and  her  large  eyes  were  so 
"  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,"  as  she  looked  up  at 
him,  half  in  confusion  and  half  in  merriment,  that  he  be- 
gan to  marvel  how  he  could  so  long  have  remained  in- 
sensible to  her  attractions. 

"But  where  is  Harris?"  he  asked,  as  the  child,  after 
having  received  and  returned  his  caress,  once  more  ex- 
tended its  little  arms  to  its  playfellow,  and  pursued  its 
former  amusement. 

"  Oh,  we  dispense  with  Mrs.  Harris's  attendance  when 
we  are  bent  upon  a  frolic,  do  we  not,  Eva?"  lisped  the 
ingenuous  beauty,  as  she  clasped  the  little  girl  to  her 
breast,  so  suddenly  as  to  cover  the  face  of  Mortimer  for 
an  instant  with  her  long  and  perfumed  tresses ;  "  and  we 
are  not  bound  to  tolerate  even  the  intrusion  of  papa. 
We  steal  an  hour  in  the  morning  before  mamma  or  her 
friends  have  left  their  dressing-rooms,  in  order  to  be  en- 
tirely alone  ;  and  it  is  too  bad  that  our  solitude  should  be 
invaded  by  gentlemen  in  leather  gaiters  and  velveteen 
jackets.  We  must  select  another  play-ground,  my  pretty 
Eva." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs.  Lamerly,"  said  Mortimer, 
apologetically  ;  "  mine  is  certainly  no  attire  in  which  to 
present  myself  before  one  of  my  wife's  guests  ;  but  you 
will  at  once  find  my  excuse  in  the  fact  that  I  could  not 
possibly  anticipate  this  meeting." 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  forgiven,"  laughed  the  lady,  as  she 
affected  to  be  anxious  to  gather  together  her  scattered 
tresses ;  an  attempt  which  was,  however,  frustrated  by  an 
impatient  cry  from  the  child ;  "  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  I  am  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament,  and  not 
altogether  in  a  presentable  costume.  We  must  therefore 
sign  a  mutual  truce,  and  promise  to  behave  more  prettily 
in  public." 

"  One  of  us,  at  least,  will  not  succeed  in  looking  more 
prettily,"  replied  Mortimer,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
he  said,  but  inadvertently  uttering  his  conviction  at  the 
moment,  "  and  when  I  consider  from  how  kind,  how  very 
kind  a  motive,  you  have  suffered  yourself  thus  to  be  sur- 
prised in  your  present  picturesque  state  of  disarray,  I 
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should  be  ungrateful  indeed  were  I  not  to  appreciate  all 
its  attractions." 

"  Now,  fie  upon  you  for  a  flatterer,  Mr.  Mortimer," 
was  the  retort  of  the  fair  widow ;  "  I  shall  really  tell 
Sybil!" 

'  "  Tell  Sybil !"  repeated  Frederic,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  and  a  sarcastic  smile  hovered  for  an  instant  about 
his  mouth,  which,  transient  as  it  was,  did  not,  neverthe- 
less, escape  the  quick  eye  of.  his  companion.  "  Tou  were 
one  of  Sybil's  earliest  friends,  and  must  be  quite  aware  that 
I  shall  be  easily  forgiven." 

"  I  can  scarcely  agree  with  you,"  said,  or  rather  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Lamerly,  as  she  bent  down  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  child,  which,  wearied  at 
length  with  its  sport,  was  falling  to  sleep  upon  her  en- 
circling arm  ;  "  even  knowing  what  I  know,  I  cannot  believe 
it." 

"And  what  do  you  know?"  asked  Frederic,  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  nothing,  at  least,  which  should  bring 
such  a  scowl  upon  your  brow.  Sybil,  as  an  unmarried 
woman,  may  have  been  fickle,  capricious,  perhaps  even  what 
the  naughty,  ill-natured  world  calls  a  coquette;  but  now,  of 
course,  all  that  is  over." 

"  And  so  my  fair  Sybil  was  somewhat  of  a  coquette 
in  her  youth,  eh,  Mrs.  Lamerly?  To  be  candid  with  you, 
I  had  already  suspected  as  much.  A  handsome  woman, 
you  know,  has  so  many  temptations  to  a  little  levity." 

"  To  be  sure  she  has,"  readily  conceded  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  married  beauty,  "  and  then  Sybil  was  so  very 
handsome,  and  so  much  admired,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  she  did  get  herself  a  little  talked  of.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  even  com- 
monly attractive  to  escape." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mortimer,  with  a  saturnine 
smile  ;  "  pretty  women  are  the  natural  prey  of  malevolence 
and  slander.  There  are  degrees,  however,  even  of  scandal ; 
and  so  long  as  nothing  can  be  adduced  against  them  beyond 
a  little  harmless  coquetry,  why,  there  is  not  much  mischief 
done." 

"True,"  replied  his  companion,  as  if  lost  for  a  moment 
in  her  own  reflections  ;  "  but  the  line  to  be  drawn  between 
coquetry  and — and — impropriety,  is   so  extremely  fine — 
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such  a  mere  hair's-breadth — that,  like  the  bridge  of  El 
Sirat,  by  which  the  Mahommedans  are  to  pass  into  heaven, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  avoid  treading  over  on  one  side 
or  the  other." 

"  Aptly  illustrated !"  said  Mortimer,  as  he  swept  back 
one  of  the  long  golden  tresses  of  the  lady,  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  chubby  little  hand  of  the  sleeping  child  ; 
a  movement  which  brought  him  still  closer  to  the  side 
of  the  apparently  unconscious  widow.  "  Very  ably  illus- 
trated !  We  should  indeed  be  merciful  to  those  who  lose 
their  footing,  even  if  we  cannot  save  them.  But,  to  return 
to  Sybil.  You  have  known  her  many  years  1" 
"  We  were  girls  together  ?" 

"And  you  are  acquainted  with  her  cousin,  Sir  Horace 
Trevor,  perhaps?" 

"Oh,  yes;"  and  Mrs.   Lamerly  laughed    an    equivocal 
laugh,  which  rang  even  to  the  depths  of  Mortimer's  spirit. 
"  He  loved  her,  I  believe?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,  or  he  would  not  have  sought  to  marry 
her." 

"  I  almost  wonder  that  so  handsome  and  fashionable 
a  man  should  not  have  prevailed." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
pretty  display  of  childish  indignation,  as  she  struck  his 
hand  lightly  with  her  slight  and  ungloved  fingers  ;  "for 
shame,  you  are  trying  to  make  me  tell  tales  out  of 
school." 

"  Why  should  I  ?"  asked  Frederic,  looking  into  her  face 
with  one  of  those  smiles  by  which  men  generaljy  retort  the 
condescending  familiarities  of  the  other  sex ;  "  I  have  the 
whole  romance  by  heart.  Fierce  love  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman;  negative  encouragement  on  that  of  the  lady;  a 
proposal  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  refusal  on  the  other.  You 
see  I  have  nothing  to  learn." 

"Indeed!"  was  the  ambiguous  rejoinder;  "and  so  you 
consider  that  to  be  a  romance  worthy  of  an  acknowledged 
beauty  ?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  could  weave  a  better  for  the 
gawky  daughter  of  a  village  curate." 

"  Never  mind  the  curate's  daughter ;    but  indulge  me 
with   one  according  to  your  own  view  of  things.     Some- 
thing pretty,  piquant,  and  peculiar.     I  adore  love-stories." 
It  was  a  strange,   almost  a  frightful  look,  which  Mrs. 
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Lamerly  turned  upon  her  companion.  There  was  a  mock- 
ing triumph  in  her  eye  which  darkened  its  pupil  until  it 
became  almost  purple ;  and  an  expression  of  eagerness  in 
the  dilated  nostril  and  quivering  lip  that  added  to  its  fierce- 
ness ;  but  it  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen ;  and, 
bending  over  the  child,  she  said  simply — 

"I  have  no  imagination." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  imagine  anything  ;  you  know  the 
world  so  well,  and  must  have  such  a  store  of  memories." 

"  Do  you  suspect  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  treachery  V 

"  I  suspect  nothing  ;  but,  as  my  meeting  with  you  this 
morning  has  marred  my  sport  for  the  day,  I  feel  that  you 
owe  me  some  compensation." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  have  given  me  great  cause  to 
complain  of  you." 
"I?" 

"  Yes  ;  undoubtedly.  As  Sybil's  most  familiar  friend,  I 
had  a  right  to  expect  at  your  hands  far  greater  courtesy 
than  you  have  shown  me." 

"  Sly  dear  Mrs.  Lamerly,"  said  Frederic,  as  he  took  her 
hand  and  retained  it,  despite  a  slight,  a  very  slight  struggle 
for  its  release  ;  "  I  am  not  a  fashionable  man,  and  always 
approach  my  wife's  friends  with  caution." 

"How  incorrigible  you  are!"  was  the  smiling  reply. 
"  You  always  will  misunderstand  me.  To  hear  you,  one 
would  imagine  that  I  wanted  you  to  make  love  to  me." 

"  That  would  be  very  easy,  and  very  pleasant,"  remarked 
Mortimer. 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are  too  bad,  and  I  will  not  allow 
it,"  said  the  widow,  releasing  her  hand  from  that  of  her 
companion  ;  "  so,  in  order  to  punish  you,  I  shall  leave  you  to 
yourself;"  and,  gently  placing  the  little  girl  upon  her  lap, 
she  began  to  collect  her  scattered  hair,  as  if  to  enable  her 
to  put  her  threat  into  exeeution. 

"  Be  careful,  Mrs.  Lamerly,"  exclaimed  Mortimer, 
springing  from  the  ground  ;  "  you  will  awaken  Eva.  Allow 
me  to  act  as  your  soubrette.  I  have  a  strong  arm  and  a 
light  hand  :  you  shall  see  how  well  I  can  acquit  myself." 

"  How  very  incorrect,  Mr.  Mortimer  !" 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  Can  anything  be  more  simple  ? 
Does  not  the  child  prevent  you  from  rendering  yourself 
this  service  ?   and  is  not  that  child  mine  1   What  glorious 
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hair !"  he  continued,  as  he  gathered  it  up,  and  endea- 
voured to  hind  it  round  her  small  and  well-shaped  head ; 
"it  is  really  the  shower  of  Danae  realised." 

"  What  nonsense  !"  pouted  the  widow. 

"  It  is  a  sin  to  torture  it  in  such  a  way,"  pursued  Fre- 
deric ;  "  were  you  my  wife,  I  should  compel  you  to  defy 
conventionalities,  and  to  wear  it  a  la  Madelaine." 

A  slight  suffusion  rose  to  the  brow  of  the  lady. 

"There,  that  will  do,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  she  said  pee- 
vishly ;  "now  give  me  my  bonnet,  and  let  me  return  to  the 
house." 

"There  is  the  bonnet,"  replied  Frederic,  once  more 
throwing  himself  down  beside  her ;  "  but  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  leave  me  without  the  promised  love-tale." 

"I  made  no  promise,"  said  the  lady,  still  only  half 
appeased. 

"  Be  generous,  then,  and  act  as  though  you  had  done  so. 
Look  around  ;  can  any  spot  be  more  appropriate  for  such 
a  purpose?  Come,  now,  I  will  prompt  you — 'Once  upon 
a  time' " 

"Be  it  so,"  murmured  Mrs.  Lamerly,  as  a  transient 
shadow  passed  across  her  brow ;  " '  Once  upon  a  time, 
then — since  that  is  the  fashion  in  which  I  am  to  commence 
— when  I  was  quite  a  girl — But  no,  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
story-telling  this  morning ;  and,  moreover,  what  do  you 
wish  to  know?" 

"All  that  you  will  confide  to  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  be  generous.  Trust  not  Svbil  too 
far " 

«  Ha ! " 

"  You  are,  however,  perfectly  safe  at  present.  She 
despises  the  fops  and  roues  by  whom  she  is  now  sur- 
rounded." 

"  And  if  her  cousin  were  to  arrive  ?" 

"  What  cousin  ?" 

"  Trevor." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  had  forgotten  that  Trevor  was  her  cousin," 
said  the  simple  beauty,  playing  with  a  tuft  of  wild  anemones 
which  grew  beside  her ;  "  I  have  such  a  bad  memory. 
Why,  if  Sir  Horace  were  indeed  to  pay  you  a  visit,  there 
would  be  nothing  surprising,  you  know,  in  such  an 
arrangement  between  relations— it   might  be  as   well  to 
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remember  that  the  iron  which  has  already  been  ignited 
heats  the  most  easily.  But  no,  no  ;  he  will  not  come  here. 
And,  besides,  even  if  he  should,  why  should  he  come  only 
to  renew  his  suit  to  Sybil  1  Lady  Clara  knows  him,  though, 
to  be  sure,  he  detests  her — that,  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  say :  and  I  know  him — just  as  I  know  Lord  John,  and 
a  score  of  other  men  about  town — but  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  believe  that  I  can  be  attractive  enough  to  tear  him  from 
the  dear  delights  of  gayer  scenes." 

"  But,  should  he  come,  you  advise  me  to  be  cautious. 
You  consequently  think  that,  despite  his  rejection,  Sybil 
loved  him?" 

"  No  doubt  she  did,  or  things  could  not  have  gone  so 
far.  And,  perhaps  if  that  odious  Palermitan  Prince  had 
not  come  in  the  way,  she  would  have  married  him  when 
once  they  were  engaged ;  but  she  was  ambitious,  and  the 
title  dazzled  her  vanity." 

"You  allude  to  Prince  Saviatti  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  and  after  he  bowed  himself  off,  it  was 

natural  enough  that  Trevor But,  upon  my  word,  we  are 

talking  scandal !" 

"  As  you  say,  it  was  natural  enough  that  Trevor,  after 
having  '  loved,'  should  '  ride  away'  in  his  turn,"  said  Mor- 
timer with  the  apparent  calm  of  concentrated  feeling,  affect- 
ing not  to  have  remarked  the  tardy  caution  of  her  last 
exclamation;  "these  are  every-day  events,  and  your 
romance  is  no  more  interesting  than  my  own." 

"Ah!  but — —However,   I  will  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject,"  remarked  the  lady,  affecting  to  check  herself.  "It 
is,  I  think,  impossible  that  Trevor  will  intrude  under  your 
roof,  and  consequently  the  past  is  of  little  importance." 
"  Trevor  is  here,"  said  Mortimer  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
"  Here  !   Oh,  no  ;  he  knows  better." 
"  I  tell  you  he  is  here  ;  I  saw  his  carriage  approaching 
as  I  left  the  house." 

But  upon  what  pretext  can  he  have  come?  Depend  upon 
it,  you  are  wrong." 
«'<  And  if  not  ?" 

"If  not— why  then— Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,"  said  the 
beauty  with  a  forced  laugh  ;  "his  visit  will  be  attributed  to 
me,  for  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other  abroad.  And 
perhaps,"  she  added,  fixing  her  large  eyes  steadily  upon 
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her  listener,  "  perhaps  I  have  been  too  modest,  and  it  may 
be  so ;  in  which  case  Sybil  has  indeed  shown  her  friend- 
ship." 

"She  should  be  grateful  to  you  for  such  an  admission  ; 
and  do  you  alse  love  this  man  ?" 

"  Beally,  Mr.  Mortimer " 

"  We  are  speaking  confidentially,  you  know,  and  you 
may  answer  such  a  question  without  repugnance,  particu- 
larity when  I  assure  you  that,  should  it  be  otherwise,  he 
shall  not  remain  four-and-twenry  hours  in  my  house." 

"  Why,  you  are  a  perfect  tyrant !" 

"  That  is  no  reply  ;  and  I  must  have  one." 

"  Surely  I  am  not  bound  to  betray  myself  ?" 

"  Under  the  present  circumstances  I  think  differently. 
You  have  now  told  me  either  too  little  or  too  much,  for  me 
not  to  desire  a  perfect  understanding  upon  the  subject. 
Should  you  indeed  be  the  object  of  Sir  Horace  Trevor's 
pursuit,  are  you  prepared  to  receive  him  as  a  suitor  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Mortimer,  I  do  not  comprehend 
your  right  to  ask  me  such  a  question.'.' 

"  Perhaps  not,  and  yet  it  must  be  answered." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  be  induced  to 
listen  to  him." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Mortimer  rising  ;  "  as  your  acknow- 
ledged suitor  alone  can  he  remain  an  inmate  at  Westrum. 
The  romance  shall  at  least  never  reach  its  climax."    " 

"  Your  readiness  to  dispose  of  me  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
very  nattering,"  pouted  the  unsophisticated  beauty. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Lamerly,  I  owe  you  so  much  gratitude 
for  your  kindness  to  my  little  Eva,  that  I  am  unl'eignedly 
interested  in  furthering  your  happiness.", 

"But  suppose  I  do  not  love  this  man  ?" 

"You  will  be  fortunate.  It  is  those  who  marry  where 
they  love  only  to  find  their  affections  cast  back  upon  them, 
who  run  the  risk  of  being  made  miserable." 

"  Naughty  man !  What  would  Sybil  say  to  such  a  speech 
from  you?" 

"  If  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  be  sincere  upon  the 
subject,  she  would  tell  you  that  I  am  quite  right.  Believe 
me,  Mrs.  Lamerly,  it  is  always  safer  to  marry  where  you 
are  loved,  than  where  you  love.  The  one  is  an  illusion, 
and  the  other  a  reality." 
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"I  am  sure  that  my  poor  Augustus  loved  me  dearly." 

"  And  can  you  honestly  quote  that  circumstance  as  a 
proof  against  my  argument?" 

"  Of  course  I  can." 

"  I  am  glad  ;  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  I  cannot  think  why  you  should  doubt  anything  so 
simple.  Of  course  I  never  could  forget  that  he  ran  away 
with  me  in  defiance  of  all  his  disagreeable  relations.  Every 
woman  is  proud  of  such  a  proof  of  her  power." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  gratified  vanity  is  not  affection." 

"  I  detest  such  subtle  reasoning,  and  I  do  believe  that 
you  are  laughing  at  me." 

"  I  dare  not.     You  are  too  handsome." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Mortimer " 

"And  upon,  my  word,  Mrs.  Lamerly,  I  am  perfectly 
serious.  Again  I  repeat  that  you  are  too  handsome 
to  be  trifled  with  without  risk.  Suppose  now,  for  in- 
stance, that  Sybil  should  surprise  us  at  this  present 
moment " 

"I  care  not  though  she  should." 

"Yet  she  might  think,  and,  perhaps,  say " 

"She  dare  not!"  exclaimed  the  usually  supine  widow, 
with  flashing  eyes  ;  "  she  dare  not !" 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  she  would  dread  a  retort  ?" 

"Perhaps  so." 

"  Mrs.  Lamerly,  I  beseech  of  you  to  tell  me  se- 
riously  — " 

"No,  I  will  not  say  another  word.  And  now,  since 
you  have  taken  fi  ight,  leave  me;  and,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  favour,  be  good  enough  to  desire  Mrs.  Harris  to 
come  and  take  charge  of  Eva,  for  I  doubt  whether  I  have 
strength  to  carry  her  all  the  way  to  the  house." 

Mortimer  paused  for  a  moment,  and  glanced  down 
upon  the  beautiful  young  creature  before  him,  upon 
whose  brow  a  shade  of  offended  dignity  was  discernible. 
Half  fascinated  and  half  terrified  by  the  strange  mixture 
of  coquettish  simplicity  and  undaunted  worldliness  which 
was  betrayed  in  her  every  word  and  action,  he  could  not 
at  that  instant  forbear  assimilating  her  to  the  glittering, 
but  envenomed  serpent  which,  while  it  enthrals  the  eye, 
poisons  the  life-blood.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  alto- 
gether liberate  himself  from  the  spell.     It  was  the  first 
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time  that  he  had  looked  upon  her  without  positive  dis- 
like, and  yet,  instead  of  resenting  a  coldness  which 
would  have  irritated  many  women  less  attractive,  she  had 
scarcely  disguised  a  far  more  flattering  feeling  towards 
himself. 

The  result  of  a  momentary  silence  was  a  proposal 
himself  to  take  charge  of  the  sleeping  child,  and  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Lamerly  to  the  house. 

"  But  suppose  Sybil  should  see  you,"  said  the  widow, 
with  an  arch  and  mocking  laugh. 

"In  my  turn  I  reply  that  I  care  not." 

"Well,  then,  suppose  that  Trevor  should  see  me?" 

"You  can  alone  decide  if  that  circumstance  is  likely  to 
affect  you,"  retorted  Mortimer,  with  offended  vanity. 

"  Such  a  family  group  !"  again  smiled  the  lady. 

"I  wish  it  wrere !"  retorted  the  gentleman;  and  in 
another  moment  Eva  reposed  quietly  upon  the  arm 
which  he  extended  to  receive  her,  and  the  bright-eyed 
widow  hung  confidingly  upon  the  other. 

"And  now,  will  you  promise  not  to  be  jealous  of 
Trevor?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  she  approached 
her  coral  lips  to  his  ear. 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  her  companion,  in  the  same 
subdued  tone,  pressing  the  little  hand  which  rested 
against  his  side  still  more  closely. 

"  And  not  to  suspect  Sybil  ?" 

Mortimer  laughed,  but  it  was  not  the  buoyant  laughter 
of  earlier  days  and  of  earlier  hopes. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Horace  Trevor  upon  the  circle  assembled  at 
Westrum.  Self-centred,  worldly,  and  satirical,  he  pos- 
sessed every  quality  calculated  to  shine  in  society  ;  and  as 
the  said  society  cares  only  to  be  dazzled,  tinsel  passes  cur- 
rent as  readily  as  sterling  ore. 

Trevor  had  few  vices,  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  1  e 
been  educated  in  a  different  school,  he  would  have  adopt*  d 
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some  more  worthy  ambition  than  that  of  merely  figuring  as 
"  a  man  about  town ;"  but  the  evil,  which  in  his  case  owed 
its  origin  to  his  pecuniary  independence,  and  consequently 
freedom  from  the  enforced  thraldom  of  professional  study, 
was  gradually  increased  by  his  own  experience  of  men  and 
manners — ay,  and  of  women  too ;  for  even  that  fact  must 
be  admitted  in  his  justification. 

As  he  had  begun  life  by  investing  everything  about  him 
with  a  fictitious  brightness  which  would  not  bear  the  test 
of  trial,  so  he  revenged  himself  upon  his  own  delusion  in 
after  years  by  deepening  and  darkening  every  shadow  that 
fell  across  his  path.  Systematically  sceptical,  he  doubted 
even  where  his  reason  should  have  been  convinced.  A 
Sybarite  on  principle,  he  was  irritable  under  everything 
which  interfered  with  his  individual  gratification ;  and 
when  he  occasionally  encountered  persons  of  more  liberal 
ideas,  he  either  sneered  at  them  as  dupes  or  denounced 
them  as  hypocrites. 

But  again  we  repeat  that  Trevor  was  only  such  as 
the  world  had  made  him — that  world  of  fashion,  frivolity, 
and  falsehood  which  was  his  peculiar  atmosphere.  He 
was  a  moral  wreck,  which,  nevertheless,  retained  some 
portion  of  its  original  brightness. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  advent  beneath  the  roof 
of  Mortimer  occasioned  such  universal  gratulation.  He 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  early  in  the  day,  and  Sybil 
learnt,  with  a  sensation  of  relief,  that  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  apartment  before  her  other  guests  were 
assembled  at  the  breakfast-table.  Confident  as  she  felt 
in  her  power  over  her  husband,  she  was  for  the  first  time 
conscious  of  an  anxiety  which  she  had  never  hitherto 
experienced.  She  was  quite  aware  that  Mortimer  both 
despised  and  disliked  the  circle  which  she  had  already 
drawn  about  her,  and  she  knew  full  well  that  Trevor 
would  be  even  less  acceptable  to  him.  It  might  be  also 
that  a  vague  presentiment  of  danger  warned  her  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  her  weak  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  her  soi-disant  friend  Mrs.  Lamerly,  and 
that  something  like  a  doubt  crossed  her  mind  as  to  the 
perfect  good  faith  in  which  it  had  been  made.  Her 
woman  vanity  whispered  that,  having  once  loved  Tier,  it 
•was  impossible  Trevor  could  be  thralled  by  the  baby- 
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graces  of  the  fantastic  little  Amabel :  and,  if  it  were  not 
so,  why,  after  the  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  her  at 
The  Grange,  should  he  be  once  more  forced  into  her 
path  ?  Gladly  would  she  have  forgotten  his  existence, 
for  his  name  it  was  which  was  inscribed  in  the  darkest 
page  of  her  life's  volume ;  but  she  felt,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  evasions  of  the  crafty  widow,  that  she  was 
in  possession  of  the  fatal  secret  which  she  was  anxious  to 
conceal  from  Mortimer,  and  she  was  consequently  so 
thoroughly  in  her  power  that  she  could  not  protect  her- 
self from  the  impending  evil. 

Sybil  was,  however,  no  weak  and  trembling  woman  to 
be  scared  by  shadows  ;  and,  thus  driven  to  rely  upon  her 
own  strength,  instead  of  yielding  to  impotent  alarm,  she 
endeavoured  to  fortify  herself  by  arguments  tending  to 
reassure  her  mind.  Trevor  had  already  tested  the 
power  of  her  former  affection  by  endeavouring  to  renew 
it — and  he  had  failed.  She  was  now  married,  and  he 
must  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  further  pursuit.  He 
had,  moreover,  offered  to  her  an  insult  which  he  must  be 
well  aware  that  no  woman  of  pride  or  principle  could 
ever  pardon.  But  at  this  phase  of  her  reasoning  Sybil 
paused ;  and  although  no  one  was  near  to  detect  her  un- 
bidden emotion,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  spread 
hands  to  conceal  the  crimson  blush  which  mounted  to 
her  brow.  Alas  !  what  faith  could  Trevor  place  in  either 
her  pride  or  her  principle  ?  Had  she  not  deceived  him 
cruelly  ?  And  was  it  not  from  his  weakness  that  she  had 
wrung  the  resources  which  had  enabled  her  to  make  a 
second  dupe  ? 

This  reflection  for  a  time  prostrated  her  courage,  but, 
happily,  she  had  been  prepared  for  the  struggle  which 
awaited  her;  and  during  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Lamerly's  invitation,  and 
the  arrival  of  its  object,  she  had  possessed  ample  time  to 
decide  her  measures.  She  must  not  receive  him  coldly,  as 
such  a  want  of  courtesy  to  a  bidden  guest  could  not  but 
excite  the  suspicion  of  those  about  her,  while  it  might, 
moreover,  tend  to  impress  Sir  Horace  himself  with  the 
idea  that  she  feared  him.  Neither  must  she  permit  him 
to  resume  the  easy  and  familiar  tone,  which  would  almost 
warrant  the  trial  of  a  second  impertinence,  from  which 
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her  dignity  as  the  wife  of  Mortimer  might  be  insufficient 
co  secure  her.  No ;  she  must  meet  him  with  a  smile 
and  an  extended  hand,  it  is  true,  but  the  smile  must  be 
cold  and  the  hand  passive.  She  must  regard  him  only 
as  the  presumed  suitor  of  an  early  friend,  and  leave 
Mrs.  Lamerly  to  do  the  honours  of  Westrum  to  her  own 
visitor. 

How  she  regretted  that  they  still  had  a  mutual  secret, 
and  that  she  could  not,  without  compromising  herself  in 
the  eyes  of  her  husband,  at  once  and  definitely  divest 
him  of  the  privileges  of  their  presumed  relationship ;  but 
this  she  was  painfully  aware  was  now  impossible.  How 
she  loathed  the  tolly  which  had  induced  her  to  avoid  con- 
fiding in  the  mad  passion  of  Mortimer  before  their 
marriage,  when  a  few  tears  and  smiles  would  have 
induced  him  to  overlook  even  the  presumption  of  an 
admitted  rival,  and  which  had  thus  bound  her  hand  and 
foot  before  the  altar  of  deceit  and  falsehood. 

How  she  lingered  at  her  dressing-table,  as  if  delay 
could  profit  her  in  such  an  emergency ;  but  at  length  the 
last  string  was  tied  and  the  last  frill  adjusted.  Her 
maid  astonished,  and  at  length  irritated  by  her  unusual 
tardiness,  had  begun  to  busy  herself  in  repairing  the 
disarray  of  the  chamber ;  the  warning  bell  had  rung,  and 
she  felt  the  necessity  of  controlling  her  emotion.  Not 
even  then,  however,  could  she  compel  herself  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  breakfast-room;  but,  snatching  up  her 
gloves  and  handkerchief  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  left 
the  chamber,  and  proceeded  hastily  to  the  nursery. 

There  she  found  only  Mrs.  Harris  and  her  assistant, 
by  whom  she  was  informed  that  Miss  Eva  had  been  for 
the  last  two  hours  in  the  grounds,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mrs.  Lamerly. 

"  And  who  authorised  you  to  trust  your  youn«  lady 
out  of  your  sight  for  such  a  length  of  timer"'  inquired 
her  mistress,  the  circumstance  affording  a  safe  escape- 
valve  for  the  hitherto  hidden  bitterness  of  her  feelings. 

"Indeed,  ma'am,"  hastened  to  reply  the  astonished 
nurse,  "  I  thought  you  must  have  known  that  the  kind 
good-natured  iady  takes  Miss  Eva  out  every  morning 
when  the  weather  is  fine  enough  for  her.  If  I  had 
thought  that  you  would  object " 
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"  Of  course  I  object,"  retorted  Sybil,  imperiously ;  "  I 
will  permit  no  interference  of  the  sort.  Tou  should  im- 
mediately have  acquainted  me  with  this  caprice  of  Mrs. 
Lainerly's." 

"As  my  master  was  aware  of  it,  ma'am,  I  sup- 
posed  "  commenced  the  female  functionary,  anxious 

to  justify  herself. 

"  Oh,  indeed ;  your  master  was  aware  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  he  ?"  interposed  Mrs.  Mortimer,  sarcastically. 
"  And  does  he  also  undertake  to  amuse  Miss  Eva  duriiig 
her  daily  absence  of  two  hours  r" 

"I  am  sure,  ma'am,  I  cannot  say,"  answered  the 
nurse,  becoming  more  and  more  alarmed  at  this  exhibi- 
tion of  displeasure,  succeeding,  as  it  did,  to  so  habitual 
an  indifference  to  the  movements  of  her  charge. 

"Tou  appear  to  be  strangely  ignorant  of  your  duties, 
Mrs.  Harris,"  said  Sybil,  sternly  ;  ':  and  I  must  request 
that,  in  future,  no  one  may  be  suffered  to  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  which  I  see  fit  to  make  for  my  child." 

"Tou  may  depend  upon  it,  ma'am." 

"I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Mortimer.  "And  now  go  at 
once  in  search  of  my  little  girl,  and  bring  her  here.  I 
will  await  your  return." 

At  this  moment  a  clear  ringing  laugh  became  audible, 
and  footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  side  stairs  which 
led  to  the  nursery,  while  in  the  next  instant  the  lisping 
voice  of  Mrs.  Lamerly  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  childish 
amusement — 

"Ah!  you  may  open  your  large  grey  eyes,  Eva,  and 
stare  about  you  with  astonishment !  Tes,  you  fell  asleep 
under  a  tall  sycamore,  and  here  you  are,  you  can't  tell 
how,  at  home  again,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  your 
own  domain  !  Oh,  fairy,  you  have  guessed  all  about  it 
now !  and  have  you  no  kiss  for  papa,  who  made  so  pretty 
a  cradle  for  you?" 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  her  lips  when  the 
speaker  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  apartment,  followed 
closely  by  Mortimer,  about  whose  neck  the  child  had 
clasped  its  little  arms.  Instantly,  as  if  by  a  species  of 
instinctive  fascination,  the  eyes  of  the  two  friends  were 
riveted  upon  each  other ;  but,  ere  long,  those  of  Mrs. 
Lamerly  fell  before  the  fixed  and  almost  contemptuous 
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gaze  of  Sybil,  who,  after  a  momentary  silence,  broke  into 
a  forced  and  bitter  laugh,  as  she  said  sarcastically — 

"  Truly,  Amabel,  you  are  becoming  matutinal !  Harris 
informs  me  that  you  have  elected  yourself  head  nurse  to 
Eva,  and  that  you  are  abroad  with  her  for  hours  before  I 
have  finished  my  morning  sleep.  You  are  really  too 
good.  But  I  fear  that  to-day,  at  least,  you  have  been 
the  victim  of  your  own  kindness  ;  for  I  perceive,  what  I 
had  not  before  remarked,  that  the  wind  must  be  very 
high,  as  it  appears  to  have  inconvenienced  you  during 
your  walk,  ana  a  portion  of  your  hair  is  streaming  from 
under  your  bonnet." 

"That  is  very  probable,"  replied  Mrs.  Lamerly,  with 
imperturbable  composure,  "for  Eva  has  been  amusing 
herself  by  inventing  for  me  a  coiffure  a  la  sauvage.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  do  not  admire  the  effect." 

"  She  has  seized  an  unfortunate  opportunity  for  the 
exhibition  of  her  talent,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mortimer,  in  the 
same  biting  accent;  "but,  perhaps,  you  have  been  too 
pleasantly  engaged  to  be  aware  that  not  only  has  the 
second  breakfast-bell  rung,  but  also  that  your  friend  has 
arrived." 

"  My  friend  ?  What  friend  ?"  inquired  the  widow,  with 
a  pretty  assumption  of  innocence. 

"Sir  Horace  Trevor." 

Mrs.  Lamerly  shot  one  quick  glance  towards  Mortimer, 
who  had  during  this  short  dialogue  been  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  child  to  leave  his  arms  for  those  of  the  anxious 
Mrs.  Harris — an  attempt  in  which  he  had  only  just  suc- 
ceeded— and  as  he  turned  he  met  the  meaning  eyes  that 
sought  his  own. 

"  Oh !  your  cousin !"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  affected 
joyousness  ;  "  how  very  nice  !  He  will  initiate  us,  in  his 
own  dear  satirical  way,  into  the  latest  scandal  of  half  the 
European  capitals ;  and  tell  us  all  about  Lady  Clara's  old 
flame,  General  O'Keefe ;  and  Mrs.  Babintgon's  French  mar- 
quis ;  and  poor  Saviatti ;  and  half  a  million  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintances." 

"  And  is  that  all  you  expect  from  his  visit  ?"  asked 
Sybil,  more  and  more  provoked  by  the  perfect  nonchalance 
of  her  friend. 

"  Oh !  no,  believe  me  ;  by  no  means,"  replied  the  widow, 
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with  marked  emphasis.  "  But  you  do  not  say  a  word,  Mr. 
Mortimer,"  she  continued,  addressing  Frederic,  who  had 
remained  silently  and  steadfastly  scrutinizing  the  words  and 
manner  of  his  wife ;  "  are  you  not  charmed  to  hear  that 
our  party  has  received  such  a  delightful  addition?" 

"  Sybil's  relatives  must  always  be  welcome  under  my 
roof,"  was  the  somewhat  cold  reply;  "although,  I  confess, 
that  on  the  present  occasion  I  am  somewhat  perplexed  to 
imagine  what  can  have  procured  for  us  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman's  society,  who,  on  the  last  occasion  of  his  pre- 
sence at  Westrum,  declared  it  to  be  the  ultima  thirfe,  and 
regarded  its  inhabitants  as  only  one  degree  removed  from 
Hottentots." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  so  like  Trevor  !"  said  the  widow,  clapping 
her  little  hands,  in  order  to  silence  the  rejoinder  which 
already  quivered  upon  the  lips  of  Sybil ;  '•  did  you  ever 
hear  him  praise  anything  ?  He  is  such  a  spoilt  child.  Do 
you  know,  he  is  a  perfect  sceptic ;  does  not  even  believe  in 
the  love,  nor  indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  may  add,  in  the  virtue 
of  our  sex.  Is  it  not  shameful  ?  When  everybody  knows 
that  women " 

"Pray,  Amabel,  do  not  inflict  upon  us  what  everybody 
knows,"  said  Sybil  with  affected  impatience;  "but  ring 
for  your  maid  to  dress  your  hair,  or  you  will  not  be  fit  to 
present  yourself  at  the  breakfast-table." 

Mortimer  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  deceived.  He 
understood  the  expression  of  Sybil's  speaking  features,  and 
he  saw  at  once  that  no  mere  dread  of  Mrs.  Lameily's  dis- 
regard for  appearances  could  so  thoroughly  have  ruffled 
her.  He  was  conscious  that  although  the  two  persons 
before  him  had  ventured  upon  a  war  of  wit  which  they 
were  unable  to  control,  there  was  a  mystery  in  the  advent 
of  Trevor  which  neither  was  anxious  to  reveal  in  his  pre- 
sence. Resolved,  therefore,  to  terminate  the  scene  at  once, 
he  pointed  with  a  smile  to  the  door,  exclaiming — 

"You  are  dismissed,  you  see,  Mrs.  Laraerly ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  your  liege  lady,  have  only  to  withdraw  ; 
although,  fortunately  for  all  who  know  and  admire  you, 
to  reappear  ere  long  with  increased  attractions." 

"  So  be  it,"  was  the  laughing  rejoinder.  "  Good  bye, 
Eva,"  and  she  tenderly  embraced  the  little  girl,  who  was 
now  contentedly  playing  upon  the  lap  of  her  nurse ;  "  your 
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frolics  have  entailed  a  terrible  lecture  upon  me ;  but  I  for- 
give you" — and  playfully  kissing  her  fingers  to  the  laugh- 
ing child,  she  bounded  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Sir  Horace  Trevor  did  not  make  his  appearance  until 
the  morning  meal  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  repent  the  arrangement,  for  the  party  had  just 
arrived  at  that  satisfied  and  complacent  point  when  all 
which  follows  is  rather  matter  of  idleness  than  appetite, 
and  each  member  composing  it  is  not  only  willing,  but 
eager  to  repay,  by  the  most  assiduous  attentions,  the  ample 
return  of  news  and  gossip. 

Fortunately,  their  first  meeting  was  one  of  less  embar- 
rassment than  Sybil  had  anticipated,  for  there  was  such  a 
general  greeting  on  his  entrance  that  no  one,  save  her  hus- 
band, remarked  the  slight  flush  which  rose  to  her  cheek, 
and  the  almost  imperceptible  quivering  of  the  lip  with 
which  she  received  him  as  he  made  his  way  towards  her, 
or  the  constrained  "You  are  welcome,  Sir  Horace,"  which 
was  her  brief  response  to  his  eager  address.  This  partial 
display  of  emotion  was  nevertheless  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  him,  for  it  was  no  more  than  every  delicately- 
minded  woman  might  be  disposed  to  feel  upon  meeting,  after 
an  absence,  the  man  who  had  once  offered  her  his  hand ; 
while  in  the  manner  of  Trevor  himself  he  could  detect 
nothing  more  objectionable,  as  it  gave  him  the  impression 
of  a  graceful  piece  of  acting  rather  than  the  impulse  of  deep 
or  excited  feeling. 

JSTot  one  of  the  guests,  however,  came  to  the  relief  of 
her  hostess  so  effectually  as  Mrs.  Lamerly,  who,  with 
one  of  her  childish  exclamations  of  delight,  extended  her 
jewelled  hand,  and  said,  half-laughing  and  half-pouting, 
"  So  you  have  remembered  your  old  friends  at  last,  my  clear 
Trevor — and  only  just  in  time,  I  can  assure  you — for  both 
Sybil  and  I  had  made  up  our  minds  to  give  you  up  if  you 
did  not  repent  your  ingratitude.  However*  you  need  not 
look  so  dismayed ;  we  will  forgive  you ;  but,  in  return,  you 
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must  tell  us  everything  about  everybody  everywhere,  and 
make  yourself  as  agreeable  as  you  can." 

She  was  not,  however,  so  exclusively  occupied  with 
Trevor  as  to  overlook  the  probable  anxiety  of  her  host,  and 
more  than  once  she  raised  her  heavy  eyelids,  and  turned 
upon  him  one  of  those  rapid  glances  of  inquiry  which  be- 
tray so  little  and  imply  so  much.  She  wished  him  to 
understand  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  screen  her  friend 
from  his  suspicions,  and  sacrificing  herself  for  his  peace  of 
mind. 

Nothing  could  be  more  amiable !  And  it  was  beautiful 
to  witness  the  perfect  goodwill  with  which  the  generous 
and  artless  Mrs.  Lamerly  executed  her  self-appointed  task. 
Scarcely  would  she  permit  Trevor  to  address  his  hostess, 
whose  tardy  answer  was  in  almost  every  instance  antici- 
pated by  that  of  her  friend ;  and  then  she  had  so  many 
questions  to  ask,  and  so  many  half-whispered  communi- 
cations to  make,  that  Trevor  found  ample  employment 
between  his  pate  de  Perigord  and  her  unceasing  demands 
upon  his  attention. 

"After  all,"  observed  Lady  Clara,  with  one  of  the  dull 
stares  of  her  lack-lustre  blue  eyes  for  which  she  was 
peculiar. — "After  all  what?"  the  reader  may  be  inclined 
to  ask,  nor  can  we  satisfactorily  reply  ;  suffice  it  that  this 
mode  of  expression — this  Incus  a  non  lucendo — was  a 
favourite  with  the  lady. — "  After  all,  Sir  Horace,  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
to  leave  Italy,  where  all  is  so  nice,  and  so  easy  going, 
and  so  pleasant,  for  this  nasty,  dull,  foggy,  catch-cold 
country." 

"  Fie  upon  you,  Lady  Clara !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lamerly ; 
"  do  you  suppose  that  our  dear  Trevor  has  no  natural 
affections ;  and  that  even  one  glimpse  of  his  cousin  will 
not  repay  him  for  the  sacrifice  ?" 

"His  cousin!"  said  Lady  Clara,  doubtfully;  "why,  I 
never  knew  that  you  were  his  cousin !" 

"  Nor  am  I.     I  allude  to  Mrs.  Mortimer." 

"Dear  me!"  ejaculated  the  peer's  daughter,  more  and 
more  mystified;  "I  cannot  understand  it.  Let  me  see. 
Old  Sir  Reginald,  his  grandfather,  had  three  sons ;  one  was 
killed  in  the  Body  Guards  before  he  was  twenty  ;  another 
married  Lady  Barbara  Dobson,  the  Nabob's  widow,  and 
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having  no  family,  left  all  her  fortune  to  his  father.  And 
you,  Sir  Horace,  are  an  only  son." 

"  You  are  quite  correct,  arnica  bella,"  replied  Trevor, 
biting  his  lips  to  suppress  a  laugh,  while  his  ally,  Mrs. 
Lamerly,  was  exhausting  all  her  ingenuity  in  endeavouring 
to  balance  a  tea-spoon  upon  the  edge  of  her  chocolate-cup  ; 
"right  as  a  clerk  in  the  herald's  college — only — you  have 
forgotten  my  aunts." 

"  I  never  before  heard  that  you  had  any." 

"Comment!"  cried  Trevor  in  affected  astonishment; 
"  did  you  never  hear  the  unfortunate  history  of  the  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Hildebrand,  who  eloped  with  her  coachman  ?" 

'•  And  was  this  sporting  lady  the  ancestress  of  our  fair 
Sybil  ?"  lisped  out  the  widow  innocently. 

"Now,  all  the  fates  forfend  !"  said  Sir  Horace.  "No, 
no  ;  I  had  another  aunt ;  and  were  Mrs.  Delamere  in  the 
room  she  could  answer  all  your  questions  ;  but  it  is  fortu- 
nate, as  we  have  fallen  upon  this  topic,  that  she  is  not 
present ;  for  since  Honoria's  lapse  she  is  always  extremely 
distressed  by  any  allusion  to  the  past." 

Mortimer  started.  Here  then  was,  at  last,  one  tangle 
of  the  ravelled  skein  drawn  out ;  and  once  more  Sybil  stood 
acquitted.  A  smile,  which  was  almost  one  of  relief  and 
gratitude,  flitted  across  his  lip ;  but  meanwhile  the  sensa- 
tions of  Sybil  herself  were  infinitely  less  satisfactory.  The 
audacious  and  unblushing  effrontery  with  which  Trevor 
had  thus  invented  for  himself  a  supposed  family  connection 
which  had  never  in  reality  existed — the  easy  complacency 
with  which  he  had  calumniated  the  character  of  her  sex,  in 
order  to  make  his  tale  run  more  glibly — and  the  self-satisfied 
look  with  which  he  turned  towards  her  at  its  completion, 
in  order,  as  it  seemed,  to  claim  her  gratitude  for  his  ex- 
ploit— rendered  her  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  depth 
of  the  abyss  into  which  she  had  been  plunged  by  her  own 
levity. 

Henceforward  it  was  indeed  vain  to  hope  that  the  lie 
could  ever  be  retracted,  and  she  must  abide  its  conse- 
quences, be  they  what  they  might ;  while,  as  if  to  augment 
her  mental  torture,  Lady  Clara  continued  to  pour  forth 
her  surprise  in  the  "  Dear  me!"  and  "Well,  I  never!"  of 
mindless  astonishment. 

"You  must  tell  us  all  about  your  aunt  Hildebrand," 
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interposed  Mrs.  Lamerly,  during  a  momentary  pause.  "  It 
must  be  such  a  funny  affair !  I  can  understand  a  woman 
falling  in  love  with  a  prince,  or  a " 

"  Or  a  margrave,"  whispered  Trevor  in  her  ear. 

"Tor  shame!  you  are  really  unbearable,"  pouted  the 
lady ;  "  but  do  tell  us  the  story.  Or,  perhaps,"  she  con- 
tinued, interrupting  herself  abruptly,  "  now  that  we  know 
all  about  it,  Sybil  will  give  us  the  details." 

"  You  are  too  obliging,  Mrs.  Lamerly,"  was  the  indig- 
nant response  of  her  hostess  ;  and,  moreover,  I  pledge  you 
my  honour  that  I  am  as  ignorant  of  them  as  you  are." 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  said  Sir  Horace,  with  well- 
assumed  gravity.  "  From  whom  were  you  likely  to  hear 
such  a  relation?     Certainly,  not  from  your  mother." 

Between  the  baronet  and  the  widow  there  existed  no 
secrets.  He  was  aware  of  the  whole  of  her  past  career ; 
had  worshipped  at  her  unrighteous  shrine  when  she  swayed 

the  fortunes  of  the  pigmy  court  of ;  had  been  indebted 

to  her  for  a  host  of  those  trifling  services  so  invaluable  to 
the  travelling  Sybarite ;  and  had,  in  return,  vowed  to  her 
one  of  those  everlasting  friendships  which  are  so  convenient 
to  the  worldly  and  unscrupulous,  and  wherein  the  give-and- 
take  system  forms  so  efficient  a  bond  of  union. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  Mortimer  had  re- 
morselessly wounded  the  vanity  of  Mrs.  Lamerly,  and  em- 
bittered her  feelings  ;  and  that  what  at  first  had  originated 
in  mere  levity  and  idleness,  had  become  in  her  eyes  an  im- 
perative duty  to  herself;  and,  as  she  mentally  argued,  a 
just  and  consistent  vengeance  upon  the  insolent  security  of 
Sybil.  How  dared  Sybil  affect  at  times  to  question,  and 
almost  to  sneer,  whenever  she  alluded  to  the  period  of  her 
widowhood  ?  Was  Sybil,  then,  so  faultless,  that  her  past 
life  had  woven  a  circle  of  light  around  her  which  was  im- 
passible? 

As  she  asked  herself  the  question,  the  thought  of  Trevor 
recurred  to  her — but  Trevor  was  at  Venice.  What  then? 
Could  she  not  summon  him  to  her  side  ?  And  she  did  so ; 
we  have  seen  with  what  result. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  a  species  of  miniature  divi- 
nity ?"  said  Sir  Horace  to  his  fair  and  frail  ally  about  a  week 
after  his  arrival  at  Westrum,  as  he  found  himself  alone  with 
her  in  the  morning-room,  and  seated  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet, 
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was  amusing  himself  by  tuning  and  untuning  her  guitar. 
"You  are,  indeed!  But  come  now,  be  frank  and  honest. 
You  do  not  expect  me  to  believe  that  you  had  no  ulteiior 
view  in  thus  bringing  me  into  contact  with  my  improvised 
cousin ;  and  that  it  was  solely  and  entirely  pour  V amour  de 
mes  beaux  yeux  that  you  called  me  from  Venice  1" 
"  What  other  motive  could  I  have?" 
"  Nay :  that  is  precisely  what  I  seek  to  learn.  That  you 
have  one  is  beyond  a  doubt;  and  that  it  is  personal,  is 
equally  certain  to  one  who  knows  you  so  well  as  I  do. 
Surely,  cara,  you  do  not  love  this  Mortimer?  Why,  child, 
you  had  better  bestow  your  affections  upon  a  willow-bough  ; 
satisfled,  while  the  wind  blows  it  hither  and  thither,  that  it 
must  return  to  its  natural  position  when  the  breeze  falls, 
than  upon  such  a  human  girouette  as  Sybil's  husband." 

"  What  an  absurd  idea !" 

"  What  is  it,  then?  For  that  I  am  no  desired,  or  even 
desirable  guest,  to  either  the  lady  or  the  gentleman,  is  per- 
ceptible enough  :  and,  therefore,  you  had  some  reason  for 
urging  my  presence  ;  and  that  reason  I  must  know,  or  I 
bid  adieu  forthwith  to  this  cave  of  Trophonius,  with  its  two 
solitary  gleams  of  sunshine.  I  love  to  commence,  as  Horace 
— wasn't  it  Horace? — says,  ab  ovo ;  therefore,  I  must  be 
initiated  into  all  the  mystery  of  the  springs  before  I  consent 
to  set  the  machinery  in  motion." 

"  Why  will  you  not  be  guided  by  me?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  love  to  walk  through  the  world  with 
a  bandage  before  my  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  because  I  want 
to  comprehend  the  probable  extent  of  the  obligation  which 
you  will  owe  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  displeased  with  Sybil ;  et  four 
cause." 

Ha  !  I  begin  to  understand.  You  have  something  to 
revenge  ?" 

"A  great  deal." 

"  But,  when  you  have  so  much  in  your  own  power,  why 
should  you  have  recourse  to  my  assistance  ?  Make  the 
man  love  you,  and  you  will  have  ample  means  of  ven- 
geance." 

"  And  what  would  that  avail  me?"  asked  the  lady  with 
some  asperity.  "  Save  to  afford  her  a  new  triumph  over 
what  she  is  pleased  to  consider  as  my  levity  ?     No,  no  ;  I 
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will  adopt  no  such  imperfect  policy.  So  long  as  she  con- 
tinues under  his  roof,  and  is  recognised  as  his  wife,  the  con- 
test is  unequal." 

Trevor  smiled  and  struck  a  few  discordant  chords  on  the 
instrument  which  he  was  torturing. 

"  Now,  pray  do  not  make  that  horrid  noise,"  said  Mrs. 
Lamerly  ;  "  but  tell  me  at  once  if  vou  no  longer  care  for 
Sybil." 

"  No  longer  care  for  her !"  echoed  Sir  Horace,  with  sud- 
den animation.  "  Impossible  !  Why,  she  is  handsomer 
than  ever." 

"  And  sick  to  death  of  her  humdrum  husband  and  her 
old-fashioned  country-house,"  pursued  the  lady  in  the  same 
tone.     "  Had   you  a  spark  of  spirit  you  would  need  no 
prompting  from  me." 

A  second,  and  a  more  intelligible  smile,  gleamed  over  the 
features  of  the  Baronet. 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  he  said,  with  a  light  laugh.  "  Sybil 
once  gone — And  you  really  think  such  a  thing  might  occur  ?" 
He  was  answered  by  a  significant  gesture.  "  And  suppose 
it  were  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  it.  Nothing 
could  be  better  imagined  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
would  be  an  immense  relief  to  my  conscience.  But — but 
— I  must  venture  one  more  question ;"  and  Trevor  really 
looked  embarrassed  for  a  moment :  "  As  I  should  be  deeply 
grieved  to  compromise  your  pretty  self,  without  some  pros- 
pect of  fulfilling  your  projects,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
believe  you  have  little  chance  of  becoming  the  wife  of  this 
worthy  squire." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  the  lady,  indignantly.  "Did 
he  not  marry  Sybil?" 

"  He  did  :  and  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  I  con- 
jecture he  will  just  have  wit  enough  to  be  very  cautious  how 
he  commits  himself  a  second  time.  Now,  don't  look  so 
defyingly.  You  know  all  that  I  mean  ;  and  you  are  quite 
aware  how  high  an  opinion  I  have  of  your  abilities,  as  well 
as  how  sincerely  I  admire  your  person ;  but  neverthe- 
less   " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?" 

•'Not  a  whit;  but  if  we  are  to  be  honest  confederates, 
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we  must  thoroughly  understand  each  other.     I  thought 
you  had  more  strength  of  mind." 

"  Pray  leave  me  to  conduct  my  own  affairs,"  said  the 
widow,  sullenly  ;  "I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  quite  compe- 
tent to  such  a  task," 

"  I  never  doubted  it  for  an  instant ;  but  still  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  warn  you." 

"Wait  till  I  am  in  danger." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  It  is  understood,  then,  that  we 
are  to  be  faithful  allies?" 

"Have  we  not  a  common  interest  ?" 

"  True.  My  question  was  an  idle  one  ;  and  I  deserve 
the  rebuke.  Our  mutual  undertaking  is,  however,  by  no 
means  easy.     Sybil  evidently  shuns  me." 

"  She  fears  herself  more  than  you." 

"  That,  at  least,  is  encouraging ;  and  I  will  trust  to  your 
penetration;  car  vous  avez  passe parla.  Now,  do  not  be 
angry  again :  frowns  never  become  you ;  and  you  know,  by 
experience,  that  they  are  wasted  upon  me.  But,  tell  me ; 
for  whom  are  you  labouring  so  diligently?" 

"For  Sybil,"  said  Mrs.  Lamerly,  with  a  sneer. 

"  What  a  graceful  attention  !" 

"  Is  it  not?     Let  it  serve  you  as  an  example." 

And  then,  having  accomplished  this  mutual  understand- 
ing, they  talked  of  other  matters  perfectly  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  which  still,  however,  remained  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts  ;  and,  worthy  colleagues  in  evil,  did  so  with  smil- 
ing brows  and  friendly  tones.  They  had  so  much  to  ask 
and  to  tell;  so  many  dear  friends  to  be  canvassed  and  con- 
demned ;  and  so  many  schemes  of  pleasure  to  arrange, 
that  they  both  continued  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
espionage  to  which  they  were  unceremoniously  subjected. 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 


When  Gertrude  awoke  on  the  following  morning  she  wa3 
several  minutes  before  she  could  collect  her  thoughts;  and, 
as  she  cast  her  eyes  round  the  desolate  apai  tment  which 
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had  been  allotted  to  her,  her  first  impulse  was  to  close  them 
again,  in  order  to  shut  out  all  surrounding  objects  ;  but,  in 
the  next  instant,  she  felt  the  utter  folly  and  weakness  of 
thus  shrinking  back  upon  the  very  threshold  of  her  task; 
and,  springing  lightly  from  her  comfortless  bed,  she  hast- 
ened to  dress  herself,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  first  sum- 
mons she  might  receive. 

The  dark  and  soot-laden  fog  still  hung  heavily  over  the 
street,  clung  to  the  dingy  window-panes,  and  made  its  way 
through  the  ill-fitted  frames  even  into  the  chamber.  No 
one  requires  to  be  told  all  the  wretchedness  of  such  a  wak- 
ing ;  while  to  Gertrude,  totally  unaccustomed  as  she  was 
to  a  London  atmosphere  in  any  season,  it  seemed  as  though 
her  very  breathing  were  impeded.  Steadily,  however,  she 
persevered  in  her  purpose  ;  and  at  length,  closely  folded  in 
a  thick  shawl,  but  still  trembling  with  cold,-  she  made  her 
way  down  stairs,  with  her  writing-case  in  her  hand,  to  the 
little  parlour  in  which  she  had  first  been  received.  The 
shutters  had  been  thrown  back  ;  and  as  no  preparations  had 
yet  been  made  for  the  morning  meal  she  found  herself  at 
liberty  to  sit  down  at  once  and  commence  the  somewhat 
difficult  task  of  explaining  to  Ernest  her  sudden  evasion 
from  Bletchley. 

She  told  him  of  the  hasty  and  imperative  call  which  had 
been  made  upon  both  her  duty  and  her  affection  for  her 
mother's  memory  ;  of  the  state  in  which  she  had  found  her 
unfortunate  relative  ;  nor  did  she  shrink  from  avowing  that 
he  had  sunk  from  affluence  to  povert}r.  And  then  she  be- 
sought him  to  bear  with  her  if  she  entreated  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  see  her  until  her  return  to  Bletchley; 
and  not  only  forgive  such  a  request  in  his  own  person,  but 
even  justify  her  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  should  they  ap- 
pear to  resent  the  step  that  she  had  taken. 

"He  was  my  mother's  only  brother,"  she  concluded, 
"  a  stern  and  prosperous  man,  who  was  regardless  alike  of 
family  ties  and  family  affections  during  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life.  He  existed,  consequently,  unloving  and  un- 
loved, absorbed  in  large  financial  speculations,  and  engrossed 
by  gold.  Think,  Ernest,  what  must  nowr  be  the  bitterness 
of  his  regret,  and  the  desolateness  of  his  position.  His 
hard-earned  gains  have  melted  away  within  his  grasp ;  the 
penury  at  which  he  used  to  scoff  is  abiding  under  his  own 
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roof;  and  he  has  found  no  other  source  of  comfort  than  a 
desire  to  possess  for  the  (I  fear)  very  brief  remains  of  a 
wasted  life  the  society  of  his  hitherto  unknown  niece.  Can 
you  not,  therefore,  easily  pardon  both  him  and  myself? 
And  will  you  not  readily  do  so  ?  We  have  so  many  long 
years  of  happiness  before  us,  while  Ms  days  are  already 
numbered,  his  hopes  annihilated,  and  his  grey  hairs  bowed 
down  by  misery,  both  actual  and  mental.  I  do  not  fear 
your  reply  to  such  an  appeal,  for  I  know  your  heart,  and  I 
have  confidence  in  your  consistency.  Bear  with  me,  then, 
as  I  would  cheerfully  bear  with  yourself  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity. It  is  already  much  that  I  may  be  with  you  in 
thought,  and  that  I  am  enabled  to  shelter  myself  from  the 
present  in  the  future." 

Her  letter  to  Miss  Warrington  was  more  easily 
written.  To  her  she  had  only  te  announce  her  safe 
arrival  under  Mr.  Spencer's  roof,  and  to  express  her  wish 
that  none  of  the  family  at  the  Manor-house  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  her  place  of  residence. 

Her  task  was  scarcely  accomplished  ere  Gertrude  heard 
a  stealthy  step  approaching  the  apartment,  and  saw  the 
staid  attendant  of  her  uncle  enter  laden  with  the  meagre 
preparations  for  breakfast.  The  astonishment  of  the 
worthy  woman  was  extreme,  on  perceiving  that  the 
young  lady,  whom  she  had  been  fearful  of  awakening 
after  her  fatigue,  was  already  up  and  occupied,  and  she 
busied  herself  with  quiet  alacrity  in  rendering  her  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Nothing  could,  however,  remove  the  aspect  of  cheer- 
lcssness  by  which  the  orphan  was  surrounded  ;  the  cling- 
ing fog  looming  heavily  and  luridly  through  the  window 
and  obscuring  every  object  without ;  the  dusty  grate,  the 
curtainless  cornice,  the  time-stained  walls  within,  all  con- 
spired to  depress  her ;  and  it  was  almost  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  she  heard  the  dull  sound  of  her  uncle's  cane 
upon  his  unearpeted  floor,  as  he  knocked  to  announce 
that  he  required  the  presence  of  his  housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Sharp  hastily  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee,  diluted 
it  as  she  had  done  on  the  previous  evening,  and  then 
placing  a  small  slice  of  thin  dry  toast  in  the  saucer,  hur- 
riedly obeyed  the  summons ;  nor  did  she  return  till  the 
frugal  meal  of  Gertrude  was  accomplished,  when  she  an- 
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nounced  that  her  master  would  see  Miss  Mortimer  in  a 
few  minutes. 

"He  is  much  changed  since  last  night,  ma'am,"  added 
the  woman  ;  "  and  although  he  never  alluded  to  it,  I 
could  see  that  he  was  very  anxious  from  the  time  he 
wrote  to  you,  lest  you  should  refuse  to  come  to  him  ;  for 
I  more  than  once  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  *  If  she 
does  not,  there  is  time  yet !  There  is  time  yet !'  And 
then  be  laughed.  Tou  have  heard  him  laugh.  As  for 
me,  I  would  much  rather  hear  him  cry  at  any  time  than 
laugh  that  frightful  laugh ;  it  always  chills  my  blood. 
But  I  am  wrong  to  talk  of  this  to  you,  ma'am  ;  I  was 
only  going  to  say,  that  I  think  when  he  saw  you  at  last 
he  felt  a  great  deal,  though  he  was  too  proud  to  let  you 
see  it ;  and  the  agitation  has  been  too  much  for  him. 
He  had  some  trouble  to  swallow  his  coffee,  and  the  bread 
he  could  not  touch.  Poor  gentleman !  I  believe  that  his 
troubles  are  nearly  over." 

"Then,  for  pity's  sake,"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  clasping 
her  hands  entreatingly,  "  send  at  once  for  his  physician. 
Surely  you  can  procure  a  messenger  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  will  pay  him  whatever  he  requires, 
provided  he  lose  no  time.  See  to  this  at  once,  Mrs, 
Sharp,  and  I  will  attend  to  my  poor  uncle  during  your 
absence." 

The  housekeeper  shook  her  head. 

"I  dare  not,  ma'am,"  she  said  timidly;  "you  do  not 
know  my  master ;  but  if  you  authorize  me  to  venture 
upon  it,  I  will  send  a  boy  for  Mr.  Jackson,  who  can  come 
as  if  by  accident  on  his  way  somewhere  else  ;  and  then 
he  can  advise  you  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Gertrude  eagerly;  "by  all 
means — now — this  instant.  I  could  not  incur  so  terrible 
a  responsibility  alone." 

"  Mrs.  Sharp  curtsied  and  left  the  room ;  and  when 
the  orphan  heard  her  open  the  house-door,  and  close  it 
gently  behind  her,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  terror  which 
she  could  not  overcome,  that  she  remembered  she  was 
alone  with  the  dying  man  :  dying,  and  dying  thus — 
without  a  thought  or  a  care  for  the  Great  Beyond,  to- 
wards which  he  was  hastening — without  an  anxiety  on 
the  subject  of  that  life  which  must  endure  for  ever,  and 
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wholly  occupied  by  the  cares  and  futilities  of  that  which 
was  so  rapidly  to  close  upon  him !  It  was  very  frightful ; 
and  the  poor  girl  bent  down  her  head,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  as  she  listened  breathlessly  for  the 
return  of  her  messenger. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  welcome  footstep  of  the 
zealous  housekeeper  which  fell  upon  her  ear  as  she  sat 
there  in  her  terror,  but  the  renewed  pounding  of  the 
heavy  cane  upon  the  boards  in  the  room  above :  and, 
starting  from  her  chair,  she  swept  back  the  long  curls 
from  her  forehead,  and  hastened  to  obey  the  summons. 

Even  prepared,  as  she  was,  to  see  a  change  in  the 
countenance  of  the  unhappy  invalid,  she,  nevertheless, 
started  with  surprise  and  fear  as  her  eye  first  fell  upon 
him.  The  hectic  spot  upon  his  cheek  had  deepened  into 
purple ;  his  lips  were  livid,  and  his  brow  bloodless ;  while 
it  was  evident,  by  the  rapid  convulsions  which  passed 
over  his  features,  and  the  wild,  fierce  light  which  glistened 
in  his  eyes,  that  nature  was  making  a  last  and  poverfnl 
effort,  which  would  in  all  probability  utterly  exhaust  his 
slight  remains  of  strength. 

"Ah!  come — ■come,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as 
with  faltering  steps,  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
render  steady,  she  approached  his  bed-side ;  "come,  for 
I  can  set  your  mind  at  case.  I  shall  not  need  your 
annuity,  child  ;  what  remains  in  the  house  will  now  last 
my  time.     Sit  down,  sit  down,  and  let  us  talk." 

"  Shall  1  not  rather  read  to  you,  sir  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ?"  he  asked  peevishly;  "  I  have  already 
told  you  that  the  paper  never  comes  until  the  evening." 

"  But  in  your  present  state,"  again  asked  the  orphan 
timidly,  "  could  I  not  find  something  more  appropriate, 
more  comforting,  than  the  mere  news  of  the  day  ?" 

"  Ah  !  I  understand,"  said  the  sick  man,  as  a  sardonic 
smile  quivered  for  an  instant  over  his  faded  lips ;  "  you 
care  nothing  about  the  money-market — you  do  not  con- 
descend to  addle  your  brains  with  the  dull  concern  of 
consols,  and  foreign  securities,  and  all  the  great  interests 
of  a  commercial  country.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  child — I  am 
sorry  for  it — for  such  indifference  to  the  most  important 
considerations  of  a  rational  and  enlightened  kingdom  will 
bring  bitter  repentance  in  time.     No,  no ;  I  want  no 
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reading.  I  want  to  think,  and  to  speak ;  and  I  have 
little  enough  time  left  for  either.  Ko  fear  of  being  taken 
at  your  word,  child ;  the  annuity  is  safe  enough  !"  And 
that  strange,  unnatural  laughter,  deprecated  even  by  the 
accustomed  Mrs.  Sharp,  again  burst  from  the  parched 
throat  of  the  fevered  invalid  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  not 
with  impunity  ;  for  in  the  very  paroxysm  of  this  forced 
and  bitter  mirth,  a  gush  of  blood  followed  the  sound,  and 
streamed  down  over  the  sheet  which  covered  the  breast 
of  the  sufferer. 

Gertrude  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  as  she  flung  her  arm 
about  his  neck,  and  raised  his  head  from  the  pillow.  It 
was  a  fearful  moment  for  the  solitary  and  inexperienced 
girl,  but  the  sick  man  soon  partially  rallied. 

"Thank you,  thank  you,"  he  murmured  huskily ;  "  and 
now  give  me  a  drop  of  water." 

Gertrude  laid  him  down  softly,  and  held  a  tumbler  to 
his  lips. 

"Began  at  99,"  he  whispered  with  closed  eyes,  after 
the  silence  of  a  moment,  "  and  closed  at  101  J.  Better 
times  are  coming ;  better  times.  I  must  keep  my  eyes 
about  me.     Gertrude,  where  are  you  r" 

"  I  am  here,  sir." 

"  That  was  a  great  rise,  Gertrude.  A  great  deal  may 
be  made  by  such  a  rise  as  that.  I  used  to  be  very  for- 
tunate— very ;  at  least  folks  said  so,  though  I  never 
believed  that  luck  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Gertrude, 
if  you  should  ever  be  rich — you  know  you  will  have  the 
annuity  which  you  offered  me  to  begin  upon,  and  many 
there  are  in  the  world  who  have  reared  a  goodly  brood 
without  such  a  nest-egg— if  you  should  ever  be  rich, 
watch  the  funds,  child — watch  the  funds  ;  and  remember 
your  poor  uncle." 

"  Pray  do  not  excite  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  anxious 
girl.  "  Tou  are,  just  now,  quite  unequal  to  such  an 
exertion.     You  need  rest." 

"  I  shall  have  enough  and  to  spare  before  many  suns 
set,"  was  the  reply  of  the  faint  and  exhausted  voice. 
"  Leave  me  in  peace  now.     And,  Gertrude " 

"I  listen,  sir." 

"  Gertrude,  I  say,  do  not  forget  the  pocket-book,  and 
if  Jackson  should  ask  for  it,  when  he  comes — for  he 
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must  come  after  I  am  gone,  you  know — don't  give  it  to 
him,  but  make  him  show  you  his  accounts.  It  is  a  large 
sum,  a  very  large  sum  for  a  poor  man  to  handle,  and — 
and  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  well  laid  out.' 

"You  shall  be  obeyed,  sir." 

"  Good  girl !  good  girl !  Worth  a  score  of  your  mother. 
She  married  for  love,  poor  fool ;  and  then  wanted  me  to 
pay  the  debts  of  her  spendthrift  husband.  You  have 
been  wiser.  An  Armstrong  will  do,  child ;  an  Armstrong 
will  do.  Tou  must  be  prudent  and  saving  for  a  few 
years,  and  things  will  come  round.  Take  care  of  your 
gold,  and  —  your — gold — will — take — care — of — you. 
I " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  for  the  sick  man  was  utterly 
exhausted,  and  Gertrude,  drowned  in  tears  of  mingled 
fear  and  horror,  could  not  even  attempt  a  reply ;  when, 
suddenly  rallying  once  more,  the  invalid  panted,  rather 
than  uttered,  "  AVhy  do  you  close  the  shutters  ?  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  darkness.  Give  me  light.  I  must 
have  light— broad,  unblinking  sunlight.  T  shall  be  robbed 
in  this  foul  darkness.  Robbed  ?  Who  shall  dare  ?"  and 
he  clenched  his  dry  and  withered  hand,  and  attempted  to 
extend  it  in  menace,  but  he  strove  in  vain ;  his  muscular 
power  was  spent,  and  the  shrunken  arm  fell  powerless  at 
his  side. 

What  wild,  and  conflicting,  and  bewildered  visions 
must  have  passed  over  the  brain  of  the  dying  man  during 
the  hour  which  succeeded — for  truly  throughout  one  long 
and,  as  she  believed,  interminable  hour  did  the  miserable 
girl  watch  beside  that  unholy  deathbed,  unsupported, 
alone,  and  quivering  with  anxiety  for  the  return  of  her 
messenger,  who,  meanwhile,  having  duly  fulfilled  her 
mission,  had  not  ventured  to  enter  the  sick  chamber 
unbidden,  and  was  in  her  turn  awaiting  in  her  cheerless 
solitude  the  advent  of  the  poor  humble  clerk,  who  waa 
to  be  their  sole  support  and  comforter  throughout  the 
coming  trial. 

Gertrude  thought  of  the  placid  and  prayerful  death- 
bed of  the  protectress  of  her  youth,  and  averted  her  look 
from  the  rapidly-working  features,  and  endeavoured  to 
close  her  ears  against  the  mammon-worshipping  worda 
of  the  dying  man  who  lay  before  her.     Her  heart  sick- 
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ened  as  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  her  reason,  that 
beyond  fulfilling  the  mere  trifling  and  unimportant  duties 
required  by  the  sinking  body,  her  care  could  here  be  of 
no  avail,  for  the  voices  of  the  soul  had  become  clogged  by 
the  base  yellow  fluid  to  which  it  had  been  abandoned, 
and  it  no  longer  found  utterance  for  higher  or  nobler 
aspirations. 

Suddenly  the  hoarse  murmur  ceased,  and  then  came 
one  of  those  deep  and  awful  periods  of  utter  stillness  so 
solemn  in  a  death-room.  All  was  silent  and  chill ;  and 
the  wordless  prayer  which  was  poured  out  by  the  stricken 
spirit  of  the  watcher  arose  pure  and  untinged  with  one 
taint  of  earth — >an  offering  for  him  who  cared  not  to  sup- 
plicate for  himself.  And  it  would  seem  that  it  brought 
a  blessing,  for  once  more  the  wandering  mind  was  cleared 
of  the  mist  by  which  it  had  been  overshadowed ;  and 
when  next  the  sick  man  spoke  he  had  regained  the  entire 
possession  of  his  temporarily  suspended  faculties. 

"  Gertrude,"  he  whispered  faintly,  "  I  have  no  time  to 
lose.  Listen  to  me.  Take  the  key  which  you  will  find 
in  my  pocket-book,  but  give  me  back  the  book — give  me 
back  the  book.  I  like  to  feel  it  under  my  pillow,  for 
then  I  know  that  it  is  safe.  Good  girl — good  girl! 
Now  open  that  chest,  and  at  the  top — at  the  very  top 
mind,  you  need  not  search  lower — you  will  find  a  packet 
of  papers.     Bring  it  here." 

Gertrude  silently  obeyed,  and  placed  in  the  eager, 
trembling  hand  the  sealed  envelope  which  lay  ready  on 
the  surface  of  the  chest. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  murmured  the  failing  voice  of 
the  sick  man;  "and  now  lock  the  box  carefully  again, 
and  give  me  back  the  key.  There,  that  will  do."  And, 
for  a  time,  he  turned  the  well-secured  packet  over  and 
over,  gazing  at  it  with  a  fondness  incomprehensible  to  his 
companion.  Now  he  clutched  it  closely  between  his 
open  palms,  as  though  he  sought  to  make  it  grow  into 
his  flesh,  that  thus  it  might  become  inseparable  from 
himself;  then  he  patted  it  lightly  with  his  fingers  as  a 
playful  mother  would  have  patted  the  rosy  and  peach- 
like cheek  of  her  nurseling ;  and,-finally,  he  pressed  it  to 
his  heart  with  a  sigh  so  deep  that  it  made  Gertrude 
start. 

z  2 
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Soon,  however,  he  became  aware  that  he  was  no  longer 
equal  to  the  excitement  which  it  produced ;  and,  drawing 
the  orphan  closer  to  him,  until  her  head  was  bent  over 
the  pillow,  he  placed  his  wasted  finger  upon  his  lip  in 
sign  of  caution,  and  whispered  shrilly — ■ 

"  You  must  have  it — you  must  have  it — so  take  it 
now.  It  will  never  be  to  you  what  it  has  been  to  me, 
but  there  is  no  help  for  that — there  is  no  help  for  that. 
Little  as  I  have  to  leave  it  shall  be  yours.  Sell  the  fur- 
niture— it  will  pay  your  journey  home.  Jackson  has  the 
duplicate — send  for  him.  But  do  not  trust  too  much 
even  to  Mm,  Gertrude.  I  know  what  temptation  there 
is  in  gold,  and  we  have  no  right  to  tempt  others.  Look 
to  yourself,  girl — look  to  yourself." 

The  voice  ceased — the  unhappy  man  had  fainted. 

The  scream  which  Gertrude  was  unable  to  suppress 
caught  the  anxious  ear  of  the  housekeeper,  who,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  agitated  girl,  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  the  poor  old  clerk,  whose  stealthy  step  gave 
back  no  echo  as  he  rapidly  approached  the  bed,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the  unconscious  invalid. 
His  first  impression  evidently  was  that  his  former  patron 
had  suddenly  expired,  but  he  at  once  discovered  his 
error ;  and  a  few  drops  of  etherized  water,  forced  through 
the  clenched  teeth  of  the  wretched  man,  ere  long  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness.  The  hard,  keen  light  had, 
however,  departed  for  ever  from  his  eyes,  which,  during 
that  death-like  swoon,  had  become  dully  and  glassy ;  the 
breath,  which  came  hot  and  halting  from  his  livid  lips, 
heaved  his  chest  almost  to  suffocation ;  and  beads  of 
damp  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
his  grey  hair. 

Jackson  shook  his  head,  and  a  moisture  stole  to  his 
eye.  He,  perhaps,  was  the  only  being  upon  earth  who 
loved  the  dying  man  then  lying  panting  and  struggling 
before  him ;  but  the  human  heart  is  strangely  con- 
stituted, and  there  is  as  much  of  the  affection  of  habit  in 
the  world  as  that  of  actual  sentiment. 

They  had  grown  old  together ;  their  hair  had  silvered, 
and  their  step  become  less  elastic  from  year  to  year,  and 
each  had  noted  the  change  in  the  other,  although  uncon- 
scious of  it  in  his  own  person. 
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Even  now,  as  Jackson  looked  upon  the  dying  man, 
worn  out  alike  by  worldly  anxieties  and  the  narrow 
penury  to  which  he  was  himself  condemned  by  his 
slender  and  insufficient  means,  the  tear  which  started  to 
his  eye  was  impelled  thither  by  no  reflection  upon  his 
own  advanced  pilgrimage,  but  fell  solely  for  the  sufferer. 
Perhaps  no  thought  of  the  dread  debt  which  all  must 
pay  had  ever  yet  connected  itself  with  his  visions  of  the 
future  :  he  had  no  time  for  sickness,  and  less  for  death. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  firm, 
and  closed  his  ledgers  and  day-books  for  ever ;  his  hours 
were  no  longer  purchased  and  absorbed  by  business,  but 
he  was  still  at  his  post ;  his  income  must  be  earned ;  the 
bread  of  his  family  must  be  won  before  it  could  be 
broken  ;  he  came  upon  earth  to  work,  and  so  he  laboured 
on  like  the  patient  ox  treading  out  the  corn  of  others, 
and  never  caring  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
daily  duties.  The  Sabbath  brought  him  rest,  it  is  true ; 
but  even  that  was  the  merely  negative  repose  of  physical 
and  moral  idleness.  As  he  lay  back  in  his  slippery  and 
ill- cushioned  horse-hair  chair,  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  lips  quivering,  he  was  generally  reviewing  in  thought 
all  the  commercial  transactions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  throughout  the  previous  week ;  or  when  by 
chance  the  sunshine  wiled  him  out,  and  he  sauntered 
forth,  with  his  meek  and  spirit-broken  wife  upon  his 
arm,  to  bask  in  the  warmer  and  purer  air  of  Tower  Hill 
or  the  Artillery  Ground  near  Einsbury  Square,  he  could 
command  no  other  subject  with  which  to  beguile  the 
way  ;  and  thus  the  bewildered  woman,  whose  faded  shawl 
had  seen  its  seventh  summer,  and  whose  solitary  silk 
gown  had  long  been  cameleon-hued  by  time,  was  enter- 
tained hour  after  hour  by  the  detail  of  the  operations 
involving  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and,  perhaps,  taught  to  repine  that,  of  all  the  mighty 
mass  of  wealth  which  was  yearly  poured  out  under  the 
eyes  of  her  labour-bowed  helpmate,  so  very,  very  minute 
a  portion  ever  passed  into  his  own  possession. 

His  world  was  a  narrow  one,  and  he  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  one  of  the  objects  about  which  it  had  closed  in. 
He  spoke  to  the  dying  man — once — twice — in  a  meek, 
low  voice,  which   faltered  with   feeling,  but  no  answer 
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was  returned.  It  was  evident  that  the  little  strength 
which  jet  remained  to  him  was  expended  in  the  firm 
clasp  which  he  still  retained  of  the  important  packet. 

At  length  his  lack-lustre  eye  wandered  languidly 
round  the  apartment  until  it  rested  upon  Gertrude,  who 
sat  weeping  silently  apart.  For  an  instant  an  expression 
almost  of  fierceness  convulsed  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
but  it  passed  away,  and  he  motioned  to  her  to  approach. 
She  obeyed,  and  then,  with  considerable  difficulty,  he 
placed  the  papers  in  her  hand,  and  once  more  closed  his 
eyes  with  a  groan  which  no  mere  bodily  anguish  could 
have  extorted  from  him. 

Despite  his  affliction  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  irradiated 
the  hard  features  of  the  observant  clerk.  He  even 
nodded  his  head  significantly  towards  the  agitated  girl, 
as  he  murmured,  almost  inaudibly,  "  It  is  done  at  last 
— it  is  done  at  last — and  now  he  will  be  easier." 

Then  he  drew  still  nearer  to  the  sick-bed,  and  bent 
over  the  sufferer  as  if  to  compel  one  last  look  of  recogni- 
tion, but  he  watched  in  vain.  Mr.  Spencer  had  resigned 
his  most  cherished  hold  on  life,  and  was  still  battling 
with  the  necessity  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  yield. 
He  lay  for  a  while  still — quite  still  and  motionless — 
while  the  labouring  spasms  from  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously suffering  were  subdued,  and  he  breathed  lightly 
and  almost  imperceptibly.  Nature  was,  however,  only 
pausing  for  a  brief  space,  in  order  to  rally  all  her  remain- 
ing energies  for  one  last  effort,  and,  as  the  anxious 
watchers  stood  around  him,  he  suddenly  sat  upright  in 
his  bed,  with  extended  arms  and  clutching  fingers,  as  he 
shrieked  out — 

"  Give  me  back  my  gold — my  gold !  I  have  toiled  for 
it — fasted  for  it; — and  it  is  mine — all  mine  !  Give  it 
back,  I  say !  Has  it  not  cost  me  alike  body  and  soul  ? 
Thieves !  Thieves  !  Will  no  one  help  me  ?  Miserable 
old  man  that  I  am,  give  me  back  my  gold!  I  cannot  die 
till  I  have  counted  it  once  more — only  once  more — and 
then " 

But  again  the  crimson  tide  gushed  from  his  lips,  and 
he  fell  heavily  back  upon  the  pillow  :  there  was  a  sharp 
struggle — a  low  sigh — and  Mrs.  Sharp  drew  Gertrude 
from  the  bedside. 
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"You  had  better  leave  the  room,  ma'am,"  she  said,  as 
she  supported  the  tottering  steps  of  the  orphan  to  the 
door.  "  You  can  be  of  no  further  service  here,  for  the 
poor  gentleman  is  gone." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


The  poison  worked  at  "Westrum.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mortimer  sought  some  cause  of  quarrel  with  his  unwelcome 
guest,  for  Trevor  was  too  listless  and  too  well  bred  to  take 
offence  where  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  such  an  inten- 
tion was  impossible ;  while,  once  more  thralled  by  the 
beauty,  and  fascinated  by  the  accomplishments  of  his 
brilliant  hostess,  he  became  cautious  in  his  demeanour,  and 
measured  in  his  attentions.  The  master-spirit  of  Mrs. 
Lamerly  was,  moreover,  at  work ;  and  the  presence  of 
Mortimer  always  sufficed  to  call  forth  all  her  playful  and 
pretty  coquetry,  addressed,  as  those  around  her  supposed, 
to  the  fashionable  baronet ;  but  which  she  tempered  by 
such  appealing  glances  towards  Frederic,  as  encouraged 
him  to  believe  that  he  had  at  least  an  equal  share  in  their 
display. 

Too  indolent  to  indulge  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  utterly 
unoccupied  by  business  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  at 
the  disposal  of  the  circle  in  which  he  chanced  to  move, 
Trevor  found  many  opportunities  of  renewing  his  old  friend- 
ship with  Sybil,  and  of  profiting  by  the  advantages  due  to 
her  indiscreet  deception,  while  Mortimer  was  engaged  in 
the  superintendence  of  his  estate,  and  attending  agricul- 
tural and  county  dinners,  and  with  the  most  intense  selfish- 
ness did  he  watch  every  gradation  of  feeling  which  she 
exhibited  towards  him.  Had  he  trusted  himself  to  speak 
upon  such  a  subject,  he  would  calmly  have  declared  that  he 
was  neither  her  mentor  nor  her  guide,  that  he  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  her  actions,  and  that  past  experience 
had  not  tended  to  discourage  him  in  his  present  pursuit. 
But  Sir  Horace  had  few  friends,  and  no  confidant,  save 
indeed  the  diplomatist's  widow,  and  even  she  had  volun- 
teered the  office,  and  was  endured  rather  than  encouraged. 
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His  secret  was  therefore  safe ;  and  the  self-deluding  Sybil 
left  free  to  shape  out  her  own  destiny. 

Surrounded  by  persons  who,  from  peculiar  causes,  were 
at  once  authorized  and  inclined  to  be  indulgent,  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer had  no  one  near  her,  save  her  mother,  who  would 
have  put  forth  a  hand  to  lead  her  back  into  the  path  of 
prudence ;  and  even  that  mother  appeared  wilfully  to  close 
her  eyes  against  the  growing  evil. 

But  it. was  not  so.  No  change  of  place  or  society  had 
any  longer  the  slightest  effect  upon  Mrs.  Delamere. 
Always  languid,  listless,  and  hypochondriacal,  her  days 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  most  insipid  monotony. 
Scarcely  did  she  appear  conscious  of  the  change  of  season, 
or  the  progress  of  time. 

Satisfied  that  Sybil  ivas  married,  she  never  cared  to  re- 
member that  she  might  yet  have  many  trials  before  her, 
dangerous  to  so  vain  and  ambitious  a  nature  as  hers ;  and 
as  her  counsel  or  opinion  was  never  asked  upon  any  sub- 
ject, so  neither  did  she  seek  to  proffer  it. 

Nothing,  in  short,  save  actual  bodily  absence,  could  have 
created  a  more  effectual  separation  between  mother  and 
daughter,  than  the  system  which  they  had  severally 
adopted  ;  and  if  an  appeal  was,  by  some  strange  chance, 
made  to  Mrs.  Delamere  by  a  third  party,  the  never-failing 
reply  of,  "  Sybil  knows  best,"  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
so  bootless  an  attempt  to  identify  her  with  the  events  which 
were  taking  place  about  her. 

Thus  all  conspired  to  aid  the  projects  of  the  vain  and 
worldly  baronet ;  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Mortimer,  by  word  or  look,  he  had  made  good 
his  footing  at  Westrum  ;  while  Mortimer  himself,  too  weak 
to  declare  and  enforce  his  will,  even  where  he  felt  it  to  be 
right  and  fitting,  lest  he  should  once  again  be  made  the 
scoff  of  the  idle  and  the  impertinent,  and  cited  as  a  jealous 
husband,  and  moreover  somewhat  engrossed  bv  the  clever 
coquetries  of  Mrs.  Lamerly,  suffered  the  growing  intimacy 
of  the  soi-disant  cousins  to  progress  as  it  might ;  satisfied 
that,  upon  the  first  legitimate  occasion,  he  should  be  able 
to  terminate  it  by  a  word. 

Such  an  experiment  is  at  all  times  hazardous,  but  espe- 
cially so  with  persons  of  the  temperament  of  Mortimer— 
men  who  are  contented  to  live  on  au  jour  la  journee  ;  pro- 
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crastinating  for  the  sake  of  momentary  peace  ;  hedged  in 
by  morbid  prejudices  ;  and  never  glancing  beyond  a  certain 
and  rarrow  range  of  vision.  Men,  moreover,  who  have 
been  reared  and  fostered  in  the  worship  of  self,  and  who 
must  be  injured  in  that  precious  self  before  they  can  force 
themselves  into  energy. 

He  was  no  longer  at  home  in  his  own  house  ;  he  had  no 
interest  in  common  even  with  his  wife ;  and  yet  he  hesi- 
tated to  break  the  spell  which  was  darkening  about  him. 
His  only  hope  lay  in  the  attainment  of  the  office  for  which 
he  was  still  soliciting  ;  but  hitherto  he  had  merely  received 
professions  which  had  brought  forth  no  fruit.  Still,  the 
ignis  fatuus  lured  him  on.  He  was  afraid  to  believe  that 
he  could  ultimately  fail ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  expos- 
tulate with  Sybil  upon  the  subject,  she  coolly  dismissed  it 
with  the  remark,  that  so  long  as  they  continued  in  the 
country  nothing  could  be  anticipated  in  the  shape  of  de- 
finite success.  People  must  be  upon  the  spot  to  carry  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  ;  and  meanwhile  he  was,  if 
not  enlarging  his  circle  of  friends,  at  least  binding  them  to 
his  interests  by  hospitality  and  kindness. 

Mortimer  listened ;  and  even  if  he  did  not  quite  believe, 
he  at  least  yielded,  and  Sybil's  point  wTas  gained.  Her 
days  passed  on  amid  admiration  and  amusement ;  she  for- 
got the  past,  and  she  would  not  look  into  the  future ;  and 
thus  week  after  week  went  by,  until  the  winter  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  her  party  rapidly  dispersing.  Mrs. 
Lamerly,  however,  still  lingered  ;  and  she  found  it  so 
difficult  to  tear  herself  away  from  her  little  pet  Eva,  and 
her  comfortable  home  at  Westrum,  that  day  succeeded  day, 
and  she  still  maintained  her  post. 

At  length,  however,  when  even  Trevor,  despite  the  well- 
worn  privilege  of  his  cousinship,  saw  himself  compelled  to 
depart  in  his  turn,  as  Sybil  made  no  sign  when  her  dear 
friend  more  than  hinted  that  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  her- 
self till  the  commencement  of  the  London  season,  Mrs. 
Lamerly  was  reluctantly  forced  to  follow  his  example  ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage,  Frederic  and 
Sybil  found  themselves  alone  beneath  their  own  roof. 

Much  as  Mortimer  had  desired  such  an  opportunity  of 
retrenchment,  it  was  not,  however,  without  something  like 
regret  that  he  saw  the  carriage  of  the  widow  drive  off.  She 
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had  amused  his  idleness ;  and  better  still,  she  loved  hi* 
child. 

For  a  few  hours  he  felt  melancholy ;  and  even  the 
caresses  of  his  little  girl  had  partly  lost  their  charm  ;  but 
as  the  evening  drew  in  he  became  less  sad,  and  more 
irritable.  A  feeling  of  indignation  mingled  "with  his  self- 
reproach.  He  began  to  consider  himself  as  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning ;  and  as  the  victim  of  circumstances 
which  he  had  neither  possessed  the  power  to  foresee  nor  to 
prevent ;  while  at  intervals  something  like  anger  against 
the  supine  indifference  of  Sybil  to  interests  which  were  so 
vital  to  himself,  mingled  with  his  musings. 

They  had  retired  from  the  dining-room,  where  they  had 
partaken  of  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  almost  in  silence,  a  nervous 
attack  having  confined  Mrs.  Delamere  to  her  chamber  for 
the  day.  A  single  lamp  burnt  upon  a  console  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment,  while  a  small  reading-table  stood 
beside  the  chair  of  Sybil,  who  lay  listlessly  back  among  her 
cushions,  with  closed  eyes,  mechanically  passing  a  paper 
knife  along  the  already  opened  pages  of  a  review.  Prom 
time  to  time,  however,  she  looked  up  with  ill-concealed 
impatience  at  the  gorgeous  timepiece  upon  the  mantel,  as  if 
to  chide  the  tardiness  of  the  jewelled  hands,  while  Morti- 
mer occupied  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  sat  gazing 
upon  the  mimic  pageantry  of  towers  and  rocks,  and 
monsters,  presented  by  the  burning  mass  before  him. 

A  cloud  was  upon  his  brow,  his  lips  were  rigidly  com- 
pressed, and  as  he  arrived  at  the  last  phase  of  his  reflec- 
tions he  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
his  wife.  Her  eyes  were  once  more  closed,  and  this  fact 
only  increased  his  irritation. 

"Perhaps,  Sybil,"  he  commenced  abruptly,  "I  shall 
find  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present  for  endeavour- 
ing to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
change  in  our  mode  of  living.  So  far,  I  have  only  been 
weak  ;  but,  should  I  suffer  it  to  be  pursued  much  longer 
upon  its  present  scale,  I  should  become  dishonest.  The 
subject  is  an  unpleasant  one  for  both  of  us  ;  it  must  be  so  ; 
but  it  is  my  duty  not  to  shrink  from  it.  The  unfortunate 
delusion  into  which  I  was  betrayed  by  my  ambition,  has,  I 
think,  by  this  time  disclosed  its  utter  fallacy  ;  and,  con- 
sequently,  the   immense  outlay   which   was   intended   to 
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further  its  success  must  finish  with  it.  My  fortune,  ample 
as  it  is,  or  rather  was,  will  no  longer  suffice  to  maintain  so 
large  an  establishment ;  and  we  must  also  remember  that 
we  have  a  daughter." 

"  You  have  chosen  a  strange  moment  in  which  to  ser- 
monize," was  the  calm  reply;  "nor  is  the  tone  of  your 
communication  calculated  to  reconcile  me  to  its  import. 
One  would  imagine  that  I  was  the  person  to  blame  for  the 
outlay  of  which  you  complain." 

"  I  had  no  intention  to  reproach  you,  Sybil ;  but,  even 
as  you  have  shared  my  pleasures,  so  did  I  believe  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  bear  your  portion  of  my  anxie- 
ties," said  Frederic.  "  It  is  but  another  disappointment 
to  find  that  I  have  been  deceived." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  raised  herself  proudly  to  a  more  erect 
position,  as,  with  a  scornful  gesture,  she  asked,  petu- 
lantly, "  And  I — think  you  that  I  have  not  also  had  to 
contend  against  mortification  and  disappointment  ?  Did 
I  not  frankly  confess  to  you  before  our  marriage  that  I 
could  never  bear  to  be  confounded  with  the  common 
herd  who  are  satisfied  to  vegetate,  and  have  not  moral 
energy  to  live  ?  Have  I  not  subsequently  urged  you  to 
escape  from  this  social  nullity  ?  And  how  have  you 
responded  to  my  appeal  ?  Discouraged  on  the  very 
threshold  of  success,  apathetic  where  you  should  be  reso- 
lute, and  looking  to  the  means  when  you  should  care 
only  for  the  end,  you  have  negatived  all  my  previsions, 
and  I  am  condemned  to  see  you  fall  back  contentedly 
into  the  insignificance  from  which  I  have  been  labouring 
to  withdraw  you." 

"Sybil!"  exclaimed  her  husband,  starting  to  hia 
feet. 

"  "We  are  both,  it  would  appear,  unhappy  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  subject  to-night,"  was  the  cold  response  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer  to  this  involuntary  demonstration  of  in- 
dignant anger,  "  but  we  shall  do  well  to  understand  each 
other.  My  good  offices  are  still  at  your  service,  should 
you  care  to  accept  them,  although  I  cannot  submit  to  be 
lectured  like  a  froward  child." 

Mortimer  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  burning  forehead. 
He  feared  to  trust  himself  with  words. 

After  the  pause  of  a  moment  Sybil  again  spoke,  and  it 
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was  with  less  asperity.  "Listen  to  me  Frederic,"  she 
said.  "  Let  us  not  forget  the  respect  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves  by  bandying  reproaches.  You  know  the  am- 
bition of  my  nature,  nor  have  I  to  learn  the  supineness 
of  yours.  I  cannot  forego  the  hope  that  I  shall  still  see 
you  assume  that  station  in  the  world  to  which  you  are 
entitled  ;  but  I  know  enough  of  public  men  and  of  public 
life  to  feel  convinced  that,  without  some  effort  and  some 
sacrifice  on  your  own  part,  it  is  vain  for  you  to  anticipate 
success  in  any  undertaking.  You  just  now  quoted  your 
child  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  from  a  contest  in  which 
the  attempt  itself  does  you  honour,  and  I  now  quote  her 
as  an  incentive  to  exertion.  A  brilliant  position  in  life 
will  advantage  her  more  than  all  the  hoarded  gold  which 
you  could  ever  accumulate  in  obscurity." 

"But  what  if  I  am  ruined  in  the  process?" 

Sybil  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  You  talk  as  though 
you  had  no  resources." 

"  They  are,  at  least,  not  inexhaustible." 

"At  all  events,"  said  the  lady,  as,  with  one  of  her 
most  sunny  smiles,  she  extended  her  hand  to  her  hus- 
band, "  they  will  suffice  to  renew  the  trial.  The  coming 
season  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  decide  the  question  of  your 
success.  The  first  and  most  difficult  step  is  already 
taken.  Your  pretensions  are  known,  and  your  eligibility 
for  the  post  you  solicit  has  been  admitted.  The  rest  is 
a  mere  question  of  time,  and  the  judicious  employment 
of  private  and  powerful  interest." 

"Sybil,"  said  Mortimer,  as  he  clasped  the  proffered 
hand,  and,  thoroughly  appeased,  looked  fondly  in  her 
face,  "  that  smile  has  thrown  me  back  upon  the  past.  I 
shall  not  seek  to  resist  it.  Only  encourage  my  endea- 
vours by  a  renewal  of  the  affection  which  I  feared  that  I 
had  lost,  and  I  will  again  have  faith  in  your  prophecy." 

Nor  did  the  conversation  end  here  ;  for  Sybil,  far  from 
wishing,  as  she  declared,  to  owe  the  concession  of  her 
husband  simply  to  his  consideration  for  her  opinion,  was 
desirous  to  convince  his  reason,  and  she  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  do  this  by  the  very  effective  method  of  alarm- 
ing him  with  the  fear  of  ridicule.  "What  would  the 
world  say  should  he  retm-n  into  obscurity  after  so  bril- 
liant a  debut  ?     Should  he  now  retire  from  the  contest, 
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moreover,  all  the  expenditure  of  which  he  complained 
would  have  been  in  vain ;  and  surely  this  fact  also 
required  some  consideration.  And  she  urged  all  this 
so  gentlv,  so  placidly,  with  so  persuasive  a  smile,  and  so 
convincing  an  accent,  that  Mortimer,  already  dreaming  a 
renewal  of  the  halcyon  days  of  their  early  marriage,  was 
only  too  ready  to  admit  the  feasibility  of  her  arguments, 
and  too  eager  to  prove  his  assent  to  her  propositions. 

And  so  the  town  house  was  once  more  engaged,  the 
equipages  retained,  the  club  subscriptions  paid  up,  and 
the  land  steward  silenced  for  another  season. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


Gertrude  had  scarcely  reached  her  room  when  the 
solemn  promise  which  she  had  made  to  her  departed 
relative,  that  she  would  immediately  after  his  decease 
take  possession  of  the  important  pocket-book,  recurred  to 
her  mind ;  and,  terrible  as  she  felt  a  return  to  the  death- 
chamber  to  be  at  such  a  moment,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
redeem  it.  For  an  instant  she  paused,  however,  to 
collect  herself,  but  only  for  an  instant ;  and  then,  with  a 
calm  step,  she  recrossed  the  threshold  of  the  silent  apart- 
ment, and  approached  the  bed.  Beside  it  knelt  the 
meek  and  faithful  clerk,  holding  within  his  own  the  hand 
of  the  dead  man  ;  and  as,  upon  hearing  the  light  step  of 
Gertrude,  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  up  inquiringly, 
she  saw  that  there  were  traces  of  tears  upon  his  pale  and 
withered  cheeks. 

Instinctively  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and 
smiled  a  sad  smile,  which  he  appeared  instantly  to  com- 
prehend ;  for,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  hastily  wiped 
away  the  tell-tale  moisture,  and  faltered  out,  in  a  trem- 
bling whisper,  "  I  know  it,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  know 
it.  I  have  no  right  to  be  squandering  time  upon  my 
own  grief  when  I  should  be  thinking  of  you.  But, 
madam,"  he  continued,  with  a  fresh  and  irrepressible 
burst  of  emotion,  "he  who  lies  there  was  my  first 
friend,  almost,  I  may  say,  my  only  friend.     To   him  I 
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owe  the  bread  by  which  I  live.  It  is  hard  to  part  from 
one's  only  friend — very  hard.  The  happy  and  the  pros- 
perous cannot  understand  this,  for  they  have  so  many 
that  they  scarcely  miss  them  as  they  fall  away  each  in 
their  turn.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  but 
one  and  to  lose  him." 

"  Sincerely  do  I  trust  that  he  appreciated  your  attach- 
ment," murmured  Gertrude,  considerably  affected. 

"I  cannot  say,  I  cannot  say,  madam,"  was  the  melan- 
choly reply,  as  he  stood  with  clasped  hands,  contemplat- 
ing the  rigid  features  of  his  former  patron ;  "  none  on 
earth  can  ever  know  what  were  his  real  feelings ;  he 
kept  his  own  secrets  just  as  he  wrorked  out  his  own  for- 
tune. He  always  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
able  to  do  it,  for  his  will  was  strong,  and  he  needed  nit 
help  from  others.  I  shall  never  know  what  he  felt  for 
me,  neither  shall  I  ever  forget  what  he  did  for  me.  But 
for  him  I  might  have  been  a  beggar." 

"  Tour  gratitude  must  have  brought  a  blessing  to  his 
death-bed."  _ 

"  I  trust  it  may,  young  lady,  I  trust  it  may.  Bless 
you,  at  all  events,  for  uttering  such  a  hope !  And  now, 
madam,  what  orders  have  you  to  give  me  ?" 

"First,  Mr.  Jackson,  be  good  enough,"  whispered  the 
orphan,  while  a  slight  tremour  passed  over,  and  she 
clung  to  the  chair  near  which  she  chanced  to  be  standing 
for  support,  "  to  give  me  from  beneath  the  pillow  of  my 
poor  uncle  a  pocket-book  which  you  will  find  there." 

She  was  silently  obeyed. 

"And  now,  if  you  please,"  she  pursued,  "we  will  go 
down  stairs  to  the  sitting-room,  and  I  will  explain  to  you 
the  nature  of  the  services  for  which  I  shall  intrude  upon 
your  kindness." 

The  clerk  bowed  respectfully,  cast  another  long  look 
towards  the  bed  of  death,  and  then  opened  the  door  of 
the  chamber  for  Gertrude  to  pass  "out ;  but  she  also 
paused  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  countenance  of 
the  dead  man.  The  eyes  had  already  been  reverently 
closed,  and  the  luxuriant  masses  of  silver  hair  drawn 
more  closely  about  the  pallid  brow ;  the  outline  of  the 
face  was  strikingly  fine  and  intellectual ;  the  forehead  high 
and  broad,  the  lips  well  set,  and  full  of  firm  and  al-uost 
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harsh  expression,  the  nose  perfectly  chiselled,  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  head  calm  and  noble  ;  but,  as  the 
glance  of  Gertrude  travelled  on  along  the  sheet  by  which 
the  body  was  covered,  she  shuddered  to  perceive  that 
even  the  pang  of  death  itself  had  failed  to  relax  the  firm 
clenching  of  the  bony  hands.  There  was  something 
frightful  in  this  resolute  grasp  which  had  fastened  upon 
nothing,  when  life,  and  all  life's  possessions  were  passing 
from  him  ;  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  bent  for  a  moment 
over  the  corpse  while  she  breathed  a  silent  prayer,  and 
then  slowly  left  the  room,  followed  by  her  deputed 
counsellor. 

On  entering  the  little  parlour  she  found  that  the 
shutters  were  already  closed,  but  that,  by  the  active  and 
judicious  zeal  of  Mrs.  Sharp,  a  comfortable  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  the  grate,  while  a  couple  of  candles,  placed 
upon  the  table,  gave  the  room  an  appearance  of  compa- 
rative comfort.  Thankfully  did  Gertrude  throw  herself 
upon  a  seat,  as  she  motioned  to  her  meek  and  silent 
companion  to  follow  her  example,  and  then  gave  an  un- 
constrained course  to  her  tears,  and  wept  for  awhile  in 
silence,  until  the  awe  and  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
scene  through  which  she  had  just  passed  became  gradu- 
ally relieved.  Nor  did  the  old  man  attempt,  either  by 
"word  or  gesture,  to  check  this  overflowing  of  her  sur- 
charged heart.  His  respect  for  the  niece  of  his  patron 
was  too  profound  to  enable  him  to  ofier  the  slightest  in- 
terference with  her  feelings,  and,  perhaps,  he  was  not 
unthankful  for  this  temporary  pause.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  he  no  sooner  saw  the  orphan  wipe  away  her 
tears,  and  endeavour  to  regain  her  self-possession,  than 
he  drew  towards  him  the  tattered  writing-case,  and 
requested  her  permission  at  once  to  inform  his  employers 
of  the  melancholy  event  which  had  just  occurred,  and  to 
request  their  promised  permission  to  absent  himself 
from  his  desk  until  his  presence  should  no  longer  be 
required  beneath  the  roof  of  his  late  master. 

Gertrude  was  grateful  for  the  suggestion,  and  thi3 
necessary  missive  written,  it  was  immediately  despatched 
to  its  destination  by  a  trusty  messenger ;  while  a  second, 
more  brief,  and  requiring  less  precision,  was  at  the  same 
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time  consigned  to  the  post,  to  warn  the  wife  of  the  writer 
that  she  must  not  anticipate  his  return  until  the  morrow. 

"  And  now,  madam,"  he  said,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
Mrs.  Sharp,  and  they  were  again  alone,  "  you  have  only 
to  inform  me  of  your  wishes,  and  I  am  ready  to  obey 
them.  The  poor  gentleman  has,  without  doubt,  already 
made  such  communications  to  you  as  will  enable  us  to 
carry  out  his  instructions." 

"He  has  indeed  done  so,  Mr.  Jackson,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, as,  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  produced  the 
pocket-book  and  proceeded  to  unclasp  it.  "  This  case,  as 
he  tells  me,  contains  the  sum  which  he  wished  to  expend 
upon "  she  paused,  unable  to  proceed. 

"I  understand,  madam,"  said  the  old  man,  while,  with 
an  innate  refinement  which  did  him  honour,  he  withdrew 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  "  and  I  have  only  to  ask  if  I  can  be 
of  any  service  on  the  melancholy  occasion." 

"  I  depend  upon  you  wholly,  my  good  sir,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, drawing  the  note  from  its  hiding-place;  "I  am  so 
utterly  inexperienced  in  all  matters  of  business,  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  stir  a  step  in  this  melancholy  affair  without 
your  aid.  Will  you,  then,  take  pity  upon  my  helplessness, 
and  dispose  of  the  money  as  you  may  judge  best?  being 
careful,  however,  to  expend  it  all  for  this  one  purpose, 
such  having  been  the  express  commands  of  my  uncle." 

"You  shall  be  obeyed,  madam." 

"  But — that  is  not  all,"  pursued  Gertrude  after  a  painful 
pause,  during  which  her  cheek  and  brow  had  become  crim- 
son :  "  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Jackson,  if  I  ask  you  to 
let  me  see  the— the — in  short,  to  acquaint  me  afterwards 
with  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  disbursed  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  I  earnestly  entreat  of  you,  when  I  declare  that  no 
doubt  of  your  honour  induces  such  a  request;  but  I  must 
do  my  duty  to  the  end,  painful  though  it  may  be." 

"  Once  more  be  assured  that  I  understand  you,  madam," 
said  the  humble-minded  and  broken-spirited  clerk,  without 
one  symptom  of  indignation.  "  It  is  no  less  my  duty  than 
your  own  to  obey  his  will.  You  shall  duly  receive  my 
accounts,  with  which,  I  trust,  you  will  be  satisfied." 

Gertrude  instinctively  extended  her  hand  to  her  aged  pro- 
tector, for  such  at  that  moment  she  truly  felt  him  to  be ; — 
but  if  her  inferential  distrust  of  his  probity  had  failed  to 
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move  him  to  emotion,  such  was  far  from  being  the  case 
with  this  exhibition  of  condescending  courtesy. 

Everything  is  comparative  in  this  world ;  and  thus 
the  niece  of  the  opulent  head  of  the  house  of  Spencer, 
Owen,  and  Co.  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  junior  clerk  of  the 
firm,  so  august  a  personage,  that,  for  a  moment,  he  doubted 
the  evidence  of  his  senses  :  but  when  he  not  only  saw  that 
small  white  hand  remain  outstretched  towards  him,  but 
also  a  sweet  smile  of  confidence  and  encouragement  pass 
over  the  fair  face  of  the  orphan,  he  rose  respectfully  from 
his  chair,  and  having  ventured  to  clasp  it  in  his  own,  bowed 
over  it  reverently,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

"  It  is  nothing,  madam,  it  is  nothing,"  he  at  length 
sobbed  out,  as  he  remarked  her  look  of  dismay :  "  I  am 
better  now :  but  the  thought  that  I  was  holding  the  hand 
of  my  master's  niece  in  mine,  and  that  she  was  smiling  so 
kindly  upon  me,  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  It  is  an 
honour,  madam,  that  will  go  down  with  me  to  my  grave  ; 
and  I  will  prove  that  I  am  grateful  for  it.  There  will  not 
be  many  such  memories  to  cheer  the  death-bed  of  Thomas 
Jackson." 

"  I  entreat  you  not  to  talk  in  so  sad  or  erroneous  a  man- 
ner, said  the  orphan  gently.  "  It  is  I,  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
am  the  obliged  person,  and  who  shall  have  much  to  re- 
member and  to  thank  you  for.  And  now,  what  is  our  first 
duty?" 

"  True,  my  dear  young  lady ;  in  the  joy  of  my  own  heart 
I  had  forgotten  all  else.  But  it  has  been  so  very,  very 
seldom  my  fate  to  meet  with  kindness,  that  I  was  for  a 
moment  beside  myself.  Now,  however,  I  will  lose  no  more 
time,  for  there  is  much  to  be  done." 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  my  dear  sir  ?"  asked  Ger- 
trude, as  with  irrepressible  alarm  she  saw  him  take  posses- 
sion of  his  hat. 

"  I  must  do  so,  madam,  for  a  while." 

"But  you  will  return  and  share  my  melancholy  dinner, 
will  you  not  ?" 

Again  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  in  bewildered 
incredulity  :  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of 
the  sweet  face  that  was  turned  towards  him  ;  and  stammer- 
ing out  an  answer  which  was  unintelligible  to  Gertrude, 
and  in  which  she  could  only  distinguish  the  words  honour, 
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and  happiness,  and  gratitude,  he  bowed  more  profoundly 
than  ever,  and  then  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  relief  to  the  painful  feelings  of  the  orphan  to 
find  herself  compelled  to  withdraw  her  thoughts  for  a  time 
from  the  dreary  associations  of  the  morning,  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  instructions  to  Mrs.  Sharp  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  meal  to  which  she  had  invited  her  late 
nude's  humble  dependant. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  this  additional  trouble,  Mrs. 
Sharp,"  said  the  gentle  girl,  "but  Mr.  Jackson  is  so  very 
kind,  and  my  uncle  respected  him  so  much,  that  I  could 
not  bear  that  he  should  feel  himself  neglected.  Above  all, 
do  not  forget  the  wine :  he  will  have  much  fatigue  to  en- 
counter to-day,  I  fear ;  nor  will  you  stand  in  less  need  of 
some  additional  support." 

How  Mrs.  Sharp  longed  to  throw  her  arms  about  the 
neck  of  the  considerate  young  creature  who  had  even  re- 
membered her  at  such  a  moment !  but  respect  restrained 
her,  and  she  could  only  falter  out  her  thanks." 

"  All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire,  ma'am,"  she  added, 
after  an  instant's  silence,  "  and  should  you  require  anything 
in  my  absence,  the  nurse  is  already  in  my  master's  cham- 
ber-, and  her  daughter  waiting  any  orders  which  you  may 
please  to  give,  in  the  next  room.  I  ventured  to  engage 
tier  without  your  permission,  as  I  feared  that  you  would  feel 
lonely  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  house." 

Gertrude  very  sincerely  expressed  her  thanks  for  this 
consideration,  and  felt  considerably  relieved  by  the  con- 
sciousness that,  on  the  departure  of  the  housekeeper,  she 
should  not  be  condemned  to  the  sole  companionship  of  the 
death-room.  Moreover,  her  conversation  with  the  worthy 
woman,  inconsequent  as  it  necessarily  was,  had  tended  to 
restore  her  to  composure ;  and,  accordingly,  she  had  no 
sooner  withdrawn  than  Gertrude  seated  herself  at  her  desk, 
to  inform  both  Ernest  and  Miss  Warrington  of  the  near 
cessation  of  her  duties  in  town,  and  her  approaching  return 
to  Bletchley ;  and  she  wrote  on,  and  the  time  passed  away 
unheeded,  until  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  announced  the 
return  of  her  guest. 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  the  housekeeper 
with  the  preparations  for  dinner;  and  although,  as  she 
came  and  went,  Gertrude  and  her  new  friend  were  several 
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times  left  together,  Mr.  Jackson  carefully  abstained  from 
any  allusion  to  the  business  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  nor  did  the  orphan  venture  to  question  him. 

But  even  this  dinner,  strange  as  was  such  a  meal  in  that 
abode  of  famine,  could  not  endure  for  ever ;  and  when 
the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  candles  snuffed,  and  the  fire  re- 
newed, Gertrude  and  her  companion  were  once  more  alone. 

For  a  time  both  were  silent.  They  had  so  few  subjects 
in  common  upon  which  they  could  converse,  and  even  these, 
with  one  exception,  were  already  exhausted ;  yet  still  the 
old  man  shrank  from  renewing  that  one.  He  felt  that  all 
he  had  to  tell  was  so  sad  and  so  harrowing,  that  every  moment 
gained  was  a  pang  spared  to  the  inexperienced  and  sensitive 
girl ;  but  ere  long  he  began  to  feel  the  futility  and  even 
danger  of  any  further  delay. 

The  sullen  tread  of  feet  in  the  narrow  passage,  and  the 
murmured  sound  of  strange  voices,  announced  the  advent 
of  the  expected  functionaries ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
stairs  had  ceased  to  creak  under  their  steps  that  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  who  had  averted  his  eyes  from  Gertrude, 
as  he  saw  her  suddenly  conceal  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  struggle  for  composure,  rose  silently  from  his  seat  and 
followed  them. 

When  the  old  man,  who  was  now  her  sole  support,  again 
entered  the  room,  which  he  did  a  few  minutes  subsequently, 
he  was  even  paler  than  before  ;  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  anxiety  upon  his  care-worn  face,  which  he  could  not 
conceal ;  he,  however,  seated  himself  in  silence,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  break  the  stillness.  Some  time  consequently 
elapsed  in  dark  and  dreary  thought  on  both  sides,  uutil 
Gertrude,  more  and  more  convinced  by  the  uneasy  working 
of  his  features,  that  he  desired,  but  had  not  courage,  to 
make  some  necessary  communication  to  her,  resolutely 
addressed  him. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Jackson,  by 
which  you  fear  that  I  shall  be  distressed?" 

"  Not  distressed,  I  trust,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  but  you 
have  already  suffered  so  much  that  I  cannot  bear  to  add  to 
your  trial  by  telling  you  that  you  have  still  a  painful  duty 
to  perform.  Mr.  Spencer  perhaps  informed  you  that  he 
had  left  a  will." 

"It  is  in  my  possession,"  replied  Gertrude,  quietly. 

a  a  2 
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"Are  you  also  aware  that  I  hold  the  duplicate  ?" 

"I  am." 
-"And  this  will,  madam;  do  you  desire,  at  once  to  ascer- 
tain its  contents  ?  If  so,  I  must  summons  Mr.  Collins,  by 
whom  it  was  drawn  up,  as  I  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
legal,  and  certainly,  in  any  case  it  would  not  be  advisable, 
to  open  it  in  bis  absence." 

"  "We  will,  if  you  please,  defer  all  such  considerations 
until  after  my  poor  uncle's  funeral. 

"  We  have,  fortunately,"  pursued  the  orphan,  in  the 
same  calm  and  unexcited  tone,  "received  from  his  own  lips 
all  the  instructions  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  his  latest 
wishes  as  regards  himself,  and  to  tliose  only  I  am  anxious 
to  confine  my  thoughts  until  they  are  scrupulously  accom- 
plished. The  rest  of  our  task  will  then  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
painful  ceremony." 

<;  But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  urged  the  old  man  defer- 
entially, "  would  it  not  be  well  so  to  arrange  as  to  enable 
you  to  conclude  all  your  painful  duties  on  the  same  day  ?" 

"I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  you  if  you  can  accomplish 
so  desirable  an  object." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  leave  it  to  me,"  said  her  companion, 
flattered  by  the  confidence  which  she  reposed  in  him.  "  My 
present  principal,  Mr.  Owen,  will  wish  to  be  invited  to  the 
ceremony,  for  he  has  already  mentioned  the  matter  to  me ; 
while,  as  I  before  ventured  to  observe,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Collins. 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  the  orphan ;  "  I  leave  everything 
in  your  hands,  satisfied  that  you  will  act  with  kindness  and 
judgment. 

The  week  which  succeeded  was  a  trying  one  to  the 
lonely  girl.  The  shrouded  and  coffined  corpse,  the  closed 
windows,  the  measured  tread,  the  suppressed  voices,  were 
all  full  of  dark  and  gloomy  associations  ;  but  slowly  as  it 
seemed  to  wear  away,  it  at  length  terminated,  and  from 
her  narrow  window  she  saw  the  modest  procession  leave 
the  house. 

Wearily  and  heavily  did  the  time  pass  by  until  the  return 
of  the  funeral  party ;  at  which  period  the  orphan  was 
aware  that,  repugnant  as  it  might  be  at  such  a  moment 
to  her  feelings,  she  must  prepare  to  meet  and  thank  the 
friends  of  her  uncle,  who  had  thus  testified  their  respect 
for  his  memory. 
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Beyond  this  consideration  Gertrude  never  looked.  She 
was  aware  that  the  will  of  her  deceased  relative  was  to  be 
read,  and  she  had  been  warned  by  the  careful  old  man, 
who  had  superintended  all  the  arrangements,  that  she 
could  not  reasonably  absent  herself. 

"  Would  that  my  poor  uncle  had  trusted  to  my  good 
feeling,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  smoothed  back 
the  glossy  braids  of  her  hair,  bathed  her  swollen  eyes, 
and  cast  a  last  languid  look  at  her  mourning  dress, 
which,  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  she  had  never 
laid  aside.  "He  had  so  little  to  leave,  and  the  two 
faithful,  although  humble  friends,  who  have  tended  him 
to  the  last,  have  so  richly  earned  that  little,  that  he  had 
only  to  express  a  wish,  or  to  confide  in  my  sense  of  justice, 
to  have  dispensed  with  this  last  needless  ceremony.  But 
such  has  been  his  pleasure,  and  I  have  only  to  obey." 

Calmly,  therefore,  although  affected  by  a  nervous 
tremour  which  she  could  not  control,  as  she  remem- 
bered that  she  was  about,  after  a  period  of  utter  seclu- 
sion, to  meet  persons  to  whom  she  was  totally  unknown, 
she  awaited  the  message  which  was  to  summon  her  to 
the  parlour;  and  when  the  gentle  tap  of  Mrs.  Sharp 
sounded  at  the  door,  she  rose  without  a  word,  and  fol- 
lowed her  with  the  important  document  in  her  hand. 

As  she  entered  the  little  sitting-room,  both  the  gentle- 
men gave  a  perceptible  start ;  but  in  the  next  instant 
they  bowed  profoundly  as  they  were  presented  to  the  pale 
and  beautiful  girl,  who,  in  her  close  mourning  dress,  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  stood  timidly  before  them.  A  chair 
was  already  placed  for  her  beside  the  table,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  recovered  her  self-possession. 

The  common-place  condolences  exacted  by  the  occasion 
were  courteously  uttered  and  as  courteously  received : 
and  then,  as  if  aware  that  their  presence  must  be  rather 
irksome  than  desirable  to  the  desolate  young  creature  by 
whose  grace  and  beauty  they  had  been  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed, the  two  gentlemen  exchanged  a  glance  of  intel- 
ligence, and  Mr.  Collins  respectfully  inquired  whether 
Miss  Mortimer  was  prepared  for  the  reading  of  the  will. 
Gertrude  replied,  by  placing  in  his  hand  the  sealed 
packet  which  had  been  delivered  to  her  by  her  uncle ; 
while  the  old  clerk  at  the  same  time  deposited  upon  the 
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table   the   duplicate  which  had  been  committed   to  his 
guardianship. 

The  seals  were  broken,  and  the  man  of  law,  already 
aware  of  the  contents  of  the  parchment,  commenced 
reading  in  a  calm  and  clear  voice,  all  those  technical  pre- 
liminaries which  betray  no  trace  of  what  is  to  succeed  ; 
but  as  he  advanced  in  his  task  his  accent  became  slightly 
animated. 

Mr.  Owen  leant  forward  in  his  chair,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  genuine  satisfaction  upon  his  mild  and  benignant 
countenance  ;  and  the  kind-hearted  old  Jackson,  who,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  had  learnt  to  love  the  orphan  as  he 
had  never  before  loved  anything  on  earth,  bent  his  aged 
head  upon  his  breast,  and  rubbed  his  thin  hands  together 
as  though  his  delight  were  almost  irrepressible. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  started,  and  a  vivid  flush  rose  to 
his  cheek.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his 
senses !  And  yet  it  was  so — his  name  had  been  really 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  first  patron.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  ;  and  the  kind  and  congratulatory  smile  of 
his  present  employer  assured  the  happy  old  man  that  he 
had  heard  aright. 

Then  a  deep  stillness  fell  upon  that  narrow  room  ;  and, 
for  a  short  space  no  one  cared  to  disturb  the  silence.  But 
ere  long  the  genial  feelings  of  the  warm-hearted  merchant 
could  no  longer  be  controlled,  and  extending  his  hand  to 
Gertrude,  he  said  affectionately,  "  My  dear  young  lady, 
suffer  me  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you.  My  poor 
friend  could  not  have  disposed  more  judiciously  of  a 
noble  fortune.  Long  may  you  live  both  to  enjoy  and  to 
adorn  it." 

"  Very  little  short  of  £80,000,  Miss  Mortimer,"  said 
the  lawyer  with  a  courteous  bow,  "  exclusive  of  the  case 
of  jewels,  which  your  deceased  uncle  has  declared  to  be 
contained  in  a  chest  in  his  sleeping-room,  and  of  whose 
remarkable  value  I  am  aware.  Give  me  leave  to  wish 
you  all  happiness  in  their  possession." 

The  orphan  could  only  look  her  thanks  ;  for,  bewildered 
by  an  event  which  had  been  by  her  utterly  unforeseen, 
she  was  greatly  and  even  painfully  agitated. 

"And  you  also,  Mr.  Jackson."  said  his  considerate 
principal,  who  at  once  detected  the  inability  of  the  orphan 
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to  sustain  a  conversation,  "  I  very  sincerely  congratulate 
you  also,  sir.  The  bequest  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  honoura- 
ble to  you  both.  I  was  well  aware  that  he  valued  you 
highly  ;  and  he  has  now  proved  it  to  yourself.  A  good 
servant,  sir,  will,  under  all  circumstances,  as  you  see, 
make  a  good  master." 

"  A  very  pretty  little  legacy  indeed,"  followed  up  the 
more  matter-of-fact  man  of  law.  "  I  have  seldom  been 
better  pleased,  Mr.  Jackson,  than  I  was  when  I  put  that 
s6!00  opposite  your  name,  for  T  had  known  you  well  for 
years.  This  young  lady  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  for 
such  a  confession,  as  I  had  not  at  that  period  the  honour 
of  her  acquaintance." 

"  Tou  could  not  have  rejoiced  more  than  I  do,  sir,  at 
such  an  instance  of  my  uncle's  justice,"  said  Gertrude, 
for  the  first  time  breaking  silence,  as  her  warm  heart 
sympathized  in  the  evident  happiness  of  the  modest 
dependant ;  and  once  more  her  hand  sought  that  of  the 
old  man,  who  had  modestly  risen  to  reply  to  the  flattering 
expressions  of  Mr.  Owen.  "  I  also  owe  you  much,  very 
much  ;  nor  will  my  claims  upon  your  kindness  terminate 
even  here,  if  I  can  prevail  upon  this  gentleman  to  consent 
to  your  becoming  my  escort  to  my  home.  May  I  trust, 
sir,"  she  asked  timidly,  as  she  turned  towards  the  smiling 
merchant,  "  that  you  will  indeed  spare  our  old  friend  to 
me  for  a  few  days  ?  I  am  alone,  and  so  shaken  by  the  trials 
of  the  last  fortnight,  that  I  fear  I  should  scarcely  have 
courage  to  encounter  the  journey  under  any  other  escort. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  may  safely  pledge 
myself  that  Mr.  Jackson  is  at  your  disposal  for  whatever 
period  you  may  require  his  services,"  was  the  ready  reply. 
"He  certainly  does  not  look  an  objection,  and  I,  as  cer- 
tainly, cannot  advance  one.  But  may  not  I  also  be  made 
useful?  or  Mrs.  Owen,  who  would  be  proud  and  happy 
to  receive  you  until  you  leave  town  ?  " 

Gertrude  burst  into  tears.  Her  spirits  were  exhausted, 
and  she  could  scarcely  express  her  acknowledgments. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
emotion,  and,  accordingly,  both  the  gentlemen  rose,  talked 
together  for  a  moment  of  their  several  engagements,  and 
then,  warmly  shaking  hands  with  the  new-made  heiress, 
left  the  room,  attended   by  the  happy  old  clerk. 
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Nothing-  could  exceed  the  exultation  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer upon  finding  herself  once  more  in  London,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  dissipation  which  she  loved.  All,  save 
her  own  gratification  and  amusement,  was  again  forgotten. 

A  single  week  sufficed  to  settle  the  Mortimers  in 
London,  and  to  collect  about  them  all  their  former  circle. 
Sybil's  opera  box  was  such  a  convenience  to  her  female 
friends,  and  Frederic's  well-ordered  dinners  so  potent  an 
attraction  to  his  male  associates,  that  day  succeeded  day 
in  one  endless  round  of  pleasure. 

There  was  no  leisure  for  thought,  and  even  Mortimer 
himself  was  no  sooner  launched  for  the  second  time  upoi 
the  sparkling  tide  of  London  life,  than  he,  tco,  enterel 
upon  it  with  a  zest  almost  equal  to  his  brilliant  and  selfish 
wife. 

Mortimer  had  fallen  into  the  dangerous  error  of 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  an  after-retrencbment, 
which  -would  enable  a  man  who,  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  the  income  arising  from  a  fine  property, 
lives  for  a  time  upon  the  principal,  to  redeem  his  past 
imprudence. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  the 
rapidly  increasing  estrangement  of  Mortimer  from  his 
home,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  expostulation  from 
Sybil  would  have  awakened  him  to  the  fact ;  but  this 
expostulation  was  never  uttered,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  would  even  have  remarked  his  constantly 
recurring  absences,  had  it  not  been  from  the  sense  of 
relief  which  they  afforded. 

Despite  all  her  pride,  she  was  aware  of  a  certain 
restraint  in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  It  was  only 
with  Trevor,  and  individuals  of  his  stamp,  that  her  bril- 
liant sallies  and  piquant  sarcasms  were  appreciated  as 
she  desired,  and  thus  it  was  pleasant  to  see  herself  sur- 
rounded hour  after  hour  in  her  splendid  drawing-room  by 
kindred  and  applauding  spirits. 

The  relationship  of  Trevor— a  farce  which  still  con- 
tinued to  be  enacted,  to  the  secret  amusement  of  many 
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of  his  friends,  who  were  quite  conscious  of  its  fallacies, 
while  it  authorized  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  encouraged 
him  in  his  dishonourable  views,  tended  in  no  slight  degree 
to  lessen  the  feeling  of  respect  which  some  among  them 
might  still  have  been  induced  to  concede  to  herself;  and 
as  he  rode  with  her  in  the  park,  sauntered  with  her  amid 
the  noble  shades  of  Kensington  -  gardens,  or  quietly- 
established  himself  for  the  evening  in  her  opera-box, 
sundry  significant  smiles  were  exchanged  by  the  initi- 
ated, which  were  as  full  of  malice  as  of  meaning. 

Still,  no  word  or  look  had  ever  escaped  Trevor  tending 
to  put  his  victim  upon  her  guard.  He  had  but  limed  the 
twig,  and  he  calmly  waited  to  see  her  entangled  through 
her  own  free  agency. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  Trevor  felt  more  secure  of 
his  influence,  he  ventured  to  try  the  force  of  sarcasm. 
Sybil  had  already  essayed  its  effect  over  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  but  she  believed  that  she  was  herself  beyond  its 
power. 

"  How  sure  I  was,"  said  Sir  Horace,  on  one  occasion 
when  they  were  tete-a-tete  —  an  occurrence  which  had, 
moreover,  long  ceased  to  be  singular — "  that  all  the  pretty 
pastorals  with  which  you  favoured  me  when  I  visited  The 
Grange,  were  mere  words ;  very  sentimental  and  pictu- 
resque if  you  will,  but  still  mere  words.  If  I  mistake  not, 
you  then  told  me  that  you  were  about  to  marry  a  country 
gentleman,  and  prattled  charmingly  of  his  tenants,  his  local 
duties,  and  the  delights  of  a  life  of  rural  responsibility  and 
rural  leisure.  You  have  been  a  wife  about  two  years,  and 
I  find  you  once  more  in  town,  as  devoted  to  its  pleasures 
as  of  old,  and  as  able  to  increase  them  in  your  own  person." 

"  The  interests  of  my  husband "  commenced  Sybil, 

biting  her  lip. 

" Femme  moclele !"  interposed  Trevor  with  a  smile; 
"but  hear  me  out.  I  knew  well  that  your  passion  for  the 
world  was  far  from  being  extinguished ;  that  you  were 
playing  a  part — nay,  don't  frown — unconsciously,  perhaps, 
but  still  playing  a  part.  And  what  then?  I  am  acquainted 
with  so  many  charming  persons  who  are  doing  the  same. 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  I  could  see  you — you,  Sybil 
Delamere — whom  I  had  known,  courted,  followed,  and  ex- 
tolled by  all  that  was  brilliant  in  Loudon   society,  coldly 
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and  wilfully  settle  down  into  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  a 
country  town,  and  become  the  victim  of  a  social  suttee  for 
the  sake  of " 

"Spare  my  husband,  if  you  please,"  interposed  Sybil, 
but  it  was  almost  with  a  smile. 

"I  will — '  Hector  requires  a  demi-god  to  combat,'  "  said 
Sir  Horace  with  quiet  insolence.  "  But  to  return  to  your- 
self. Did  you  really  believe  that,  with  all  your  art,  you 
could  impose  upon  me  ? — that  you  could  induce  me  to 
suppose  that  you  preferred  a  shady  lane  to  an  opera-box,  a 
back-parlour  to  a  ball-room,  or — be  it  said  with  all  respect 
— a  sighing  Strephon  to  a  man  of  the  world  ?  Fie  upon 
you,  my  fair  cousin!  For  once  you  undertook  a  task 
beyond  your  strength.     I  no  more  believed  you  than " 

"  You  believe  in  our  relationship." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me ;  I  have  the  most  perfect  faith  in  all 
that  brings  me  nearer  to  you." 

"  Pray  do  not  exert  yourself  to  be  absurd.  A  recollec- 
tion of  what  it  was  which  necessitated  the  deception  should 
suffice  to  keep  you  silent  upon  the  subject." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Mortimer's  somewhat  precocious  jealousy? 
But  surely  you  are  not  unjust  enough  to  make  me  respon- 
sible for  his  weaknesses  ?" 

"Enough,  enough  !"  said  Sybil  hastily.  "Why  do  you 
not  marry  1  That  is  the  best  step  which  you  could  take. 
You  are  now  at  the  very  apogee  of  your  fashion,  and  are 
free  to  choose  where  you  will." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  never  felt  inclined  so  to  forget  myself 
but  once,  and  then " 

"  "Well,  sir,"  said  Sybil  with  a  frown,  as  he  paused. 

"Why,  then  the  folly  was  cured,  thanks  to  you.  I  felt 
that  mv  love  would  not  suffice  to  win  the  only  woman  to 
whom  I  would  willingly  have  surrendered  my  liberty,  and 
the  abortive  trial  rendered  me  wiser." 

"  A  poor  excuse,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  resolutely  over- 
coming her  confusion  ;  "  you  must  find  a  better." 

"Be  it  so.  I  remembered  that  conjugal  love  has  no 
wings — that  it  is  '  of  the  earth,  earthy,' — a  lingering,  gro- 
velling deity  of  habit,  rather  than  of  taste,  only  fit  to  sur- 
mount the  moss-grown  pedestal  of  a  cabbage-garden." 

Sybil  was  silent.  What  would  she  not  have  given  to  have 
been  free  to  resent  the  insolence  under  which  she  writhed  ? 
But  she  dared  not. 
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And  the  Rubicon  once  passed,  these  conversations  were 
perpetually  renewed ;  until  Mrs.  Mortimer,  already  more 
than  half  inclined  to  consider  herself  a  victim,  became  su- 
perlatively convinced  of  the  fact. 

Thus  were  things  situated  in  town  when,  wearied  by  the 
perpetually  recurring  dinners  at  which  Mortimer  collected 
all  the  idle  and  dissipated  men  of  his  set,  who  had  amused 
themselves  by  vaunting  their  interest  in  the  very  quar- 
ters where  he  had  been  so  long  soliciting  the  constantly 
delayed  appointment,  Sybil,  resolved  not  to  be  torn  for 
ever  from  the  world  in  which  she  delighted  without  one 
brilliant  memory,  issued,  without  consulting  her  husband 
upon  the  subject,  cards  for  a  ball,  in  which  she  deter- 
mined, moreover,  to  excel  herself. 

An  unlimited  order  to  the  most  eminent  upholsterer 
of  the  day,  had  sufficed  to  render  the  really  beautiful 
mansion  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  a  scene  of  light  and  splendour. 
Turkish  tents  opening  upon  miniature  gardens,  with 
marble  basins  flinging  up  their  slender  threads  of  water, 
which  on  rising  into  the  perfumed  air,  parted  in  a 
shower  of  silver  dust,  that  fell  like  a  dew  upon  costly 
exotics,  and  drew  out  all  their  perfume  ;  moorish  cham- 
bers, with  their  quaintly  gilded  ornaments  and  velvet  otto- 
mans ;  a  vast  conservatory  filled  with  tall  tropical  plants, 
and  only  lighted  at  intervals  by  painted  Chinese  lanterns, 
which  left  all  in  a  voluptuous  twilight ;  a  ball-room 
blazing  with  tapers  of  pale  pink  wax ;  a  staircase  gar- 
landed with  flowers,  and  bright  with  festoons  of  parti- 
coloured lamps ;  enormous  mirrors,  cabinets  of  buhl, 
japan,  and  ormolu ;  vases  of  alabaster  burning  within 
their  precious  cavities  the  most  subtle  scents  ;  an  or- 
chestra, alike  numerous  and  well-chosen  ;  all,  in  short, 
which  luxury  could  invent  or  wealth  could  purchase, 
was  lavished  for  one  brief  evening  with  unsparing  hand. 

Probably  no  one  of  his  guests  was  half  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  magnificence  of  the  whole  scene  as  was 
Mortimer  himself.  Sybil  had  skilfully  availed  herself  of 
his  temporary  absence  from  town  to  accomplish  all  her 
plans  without  the  opposition  which  she  foresaw  that  they 
would  otherwise  have  experienced  ;  and  thus  it  was  not 
until  he  entered  h  is  own  house  after  a  quiet  dinner  at 
his  club — which  his  wife  had  forewarned  him  would  be 
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impracticable  at  home — that  the  extent  of  her  vain  im- 
prudence bocame  known  to  him. 

It  was,  however,  too  late  to  expostulate ;  aud,  more- 
over, nowhere  could  he  find  Sybil.  He  hurried  to  her 
favourite  bourdoir  with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow ;  but  after 
having  with  some  difficulty  found  his  way  there,  so 
thoroughly  was  the  interior  of  the  whole  mansion  meta- 
morphosed, that  he  only  saw  himself  at  the  entrance  of  an 
Ottoman  tent  surrounded  by  a  low  divan  covered  with 
orange-coloured  satin,  the  floor  overlaid  by  a  gorgeous 
carpet,  and  the  walls  hung  with  white  persian.  More 
and  more  disconcerted,  he  retraced  his  steps,  resolved  to 
shut  himself  into  his  own  dressing-room  until  the  arrival 
of  the  guests  should  compel  him  to  emerge ;  but  in  such 
a  hope  he  once  more  deceived  himself.  On  arriving  at 
the  threshold  he  discovered  that  the  door  had  been  re- 
moved, and  that  the  opening  was  now  veiled  only  by 
curtains  of  silk  gauze,  falling  one  over  the  other,  and  all 
differing  in  tint. 

Greatly  annoyed  on  finding  that  even  his  own  peculiar 
apartment  had  been  invaded,  he  thrust  the  gossamer  cur- 
tains somewhat  roughly  aside  and  entered,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  to  what  extent  his  personal  arrangements 
had  suffered  from  the  idle  folly  of  the  hour  ;  and  he  was 
almost  angry  to  find  that,  for  a  moment,  his  irritation 
yielded  before  his  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Never,  assuredly,  was  there  a  prettier  conceit.  The 
idea  had  been  Sybil's,  and  the  fashionable  artist  to  whom 
it  had  been  imparted  had  worked  it  out  to  perfection. 

Mortimer  stood  for  a  few  moments  entranced.  Soon, 
however,  a  darker  reflection  crossed  his  mind,  and  the 
recklessness  of  Sybil,  as  it  forced  itself  upon  his  memory, 
recalled  him  to  other  and  less  agreeable  sensations.  All 
his  warnings,  it  was  now  evident,  had  been  unavailing; 
she  was  coolly  preparing  his  ultimate  ruin,  in  order  to 
gratify  her  own  weak  vanity ;  and  she  had,  moreover,  con- 
descended to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  from  his  home 
to  plunge  into  a  vortex  of  extravagance  which  she  was  well 
aware  that  he  must  disapprove,  and  would  have  forbidden. 

It  was  consequently  with  anything  rather  than  a  smile 
that  the  master  of  this  palace  of  pleasure,  which  was  still 
loud  with  busy  voices  and   hurrying  steps,  once  more 
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emerged  from  what,  despite  its  beauty,  he  considered  as 
his  desecrated  dressing-room;  and  having  with  some 
difficulty  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  his  own  footmen, 
was  conducted  to  a  small  apartment,  opening  from  the 
servants'  hall,  which  had  been  hastily  prepared  for  him. 

His  valet  was  soon  in  attendance;  every  temporary 
arrangement  had  been  judiciously  made  for  his  comfort ; 
a  cheerful  fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth ;  and  could  he 
have  divested  himself  of  all  thought  of  the  future,  he 
would  soon  have  recovered  his  equanimity. 

Sybil,  meanwhile,  was  radiant  with  happiness  and 
triumph.  She  had  resolved  not  to  meet  her  husband 
until  she  was  protected  from  his  reproaches  by  the  pre- 
sence of  her  guests,  and  thus  she  had  the  whole  long, 
glorious  night  before  her. 

And  it  was  to  secure  so  questionable  a  triumph  and  so 
equivocal  a  gratification  as  this  that  the  proud  Sybil  had 
subjected  herself  to  possible  mortification,  and  her  hus- 
band to  inevitable  embarrassment,  to  parade  her  vanity 
for  a  few  hours  in  all  its  panoply  of  luxury  and  reckless- 
ness, and  to  be  the  theme  of  gossip  for  a  week. 

Even  little  Eva  was  forgotten,  and  not  once  during 
that  busy  day  did  she  see  her  mother.  But  what  then  ? 
Had  not  that  mother  been  fully  engaged  in  her  domestic 
duties  ? 

Ere  long,  carriage  after  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and 
deposited  a  bevy  of  pretty  women  and  fashionable  idlers 
in  the  illuminated  hall.  The  rooms  filled  rapidly;  and, 
as  Sybil  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  principal  saloon, 
and  received  her  guests  with  the  high-bred  self-possession 
for  which  she  was  remarkable,  many  a  haughty  eye  rested 
upon  her  for  an  instant  in  wondering  curiosity.  Eor  the 
moment  she  had  disarmed  criticism.  The  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  her  dress,  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by 
the  magnificence  wtth  which  she  was  surrounded,  asto- 
nished those  who  came  to  smile  or  to  sneer  at  the 
parvemie  who  filled  her  rooms  by  the  agency  of  her 
acquaintance,  for  it  was  evident  at  once  that  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  no  novice. 

Surprise  followed  upon  surprise.  No  incongruity  was 
perceptible  in  the  splendour  of  her  princely  saloons ;  no 
paltry   expedients,   no   ignorant   deficiencies,   could    be 
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detected  ;  all  was  perfect ;  and  a  low  murmur  of  admira- 
tion, reluctantly  extorted,  and  therefore  the  better  appre- 
ciated, ere  long  met  her  ear  on  all  sides. 

At  length  her  first  duty  was  fulfilled ;  the  strains  of 
music  were  audible  from  the  ball-room  ;  the  confusion  had 
in  some  degree  disentangled  itself :  there  were  groups  of 
talkers,  solitary  gazers,  smiling  couples  established  upon 
sofas  in  confidential  tete-a-tete;  gray-headed  nobles  and 
overdressed  matrons  established  at  the  card-tables ;  in 
short,  the  skein  was  unravelled,  and  Sybil  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  think  only  of  herself. 

Some  scores  of  her  guests  had  no  sooner  made  their 
bow  to  their  hostess  upon  the  threshold,  than  they  had 
utterly  forgotten  "  what  manner  of  woman"  she  was  ;  and 
among  these  were  mothers,  who  had  brought  their  young 
and  beautiful  daughters  under  a  strange  roof,  simply  because 
they  knew  that  there  they  would  meet  once  more  with  a 
timid  or  undecided  admirer,  and  that  as  the  season  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  every  opportunity  of  collision  had  con- 
sequently become  tenfold  more  desirable ;  young  wives, 
weary  of  home,  and  greedy  of  admiration  ;  and  fair  girls 
whose  heart  beat  high,  and  whose  eyes  sought  the  floor,  at 
every  name  which  was  announced,  while  caring  only  to 
distinguish  one. 

To  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  donor  of  the/e^e  was  a 
personage  too  unimportant  to  occupy  their  thoughts  be- 
yond a  moment.  They  had  deeper,  or  at  least  more 
personal,  interests  ;  and  thus,  as  Sybil  glided  through  her 
costly  rooms,  she  did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  her  weak- 
ness.    With  some  difficulty  she  at  last  passed  on. 

"  But  should  I  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  mamma ;" 
said  a  lovely  girl,  deprecatingly,  as  the  hostess  was  once 
more  stopped  by  the  broad  shoulders  and  jewelled  turban 
of  a  voluminous  dowager ;  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Be  civil,  Honoria,  of  course ;  but  no  more.  You  did 
not  come  here  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  this  person, 
but  to  meet  Lord  Alfred.  Once  for  all  I  tell  you,  child, 
that  there  is  some  strange  story  about  her ;  and  that  is 
enough.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  remember  why 
I  brought  you  here,  and  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
opportunity  than  you  have  done  of  others  which  I  have 
given  you.     Recollect  that  this  is  your  second  season." 
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Once  more  Sybil  moved  on. 

"  And  Saviatti  really  told  you  this  story,  and  vouched 
for  it?"  were  the  next  articulate  sounds  which  met  her  ear, 
as,  partially  concealed  by  the  draperies  of  a  window,  she 
stood  behind  a  group  of  young  men.  "  Upon  my  con- 
science, the  jest  is  a  good  one !    And  so  Trevor  was  doue  ?" 

"  Ay,  thoroughly  ;  but  he  only  lost  his  money.  'What 
say  you  to  the  simple  Damon  who,  like  a  silly  sheep  as  he 
was,  stepped  into  the  breach  ?" 

There  was  a  light,  mocking  chorus  of  laughter. 

"  Nevertheless,  she  is  a  monstrous  fine  woman,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  party. 

"Glorious!"  was  the  ready  response;  "Incomparable 
for  a  wife  a  la  Regence ;  but " 

"  Suffer  me  to  pass,  gentlemen,"  said  Sybil,  haughtily, 
as  she  emerged  from  her  concealment,  and  stood  before 
them.  "  My  duties  as  a  hostess  compel  me  to  disturb 
your  conversation. 

A  general,  but  silent  bow  succeeded,  and,  as  the  group 
made  way,  Mrs  Mortimer  traversed  it  with  the  air  of  an 
empress. 

Her  comparative  solitude  was,  however,  now  over  ;  and 
even  although  her  spirit  burnt  within  her  at  the  insults  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  she  was  too  thoroughly 
mistress  of  her  emotion  to  suffer  one  trace  of  displeasure  to 
become  apparent. 

And  still  the  revel  progressed  ;  the  lights  shone  brightly  ; 
the  music  swept  like  speaking  odours  through  the  vast 
apartments ;  fond  vows,  and  many  false  as  fond,  were 
whispered  in  the  dim  conservatory ;  hundreds  exchanged 
owners  at  the  card-tables ;  the  luxurious  supper-room  was 
perpetually  filled  and  emptied  of  its  votaries,  and  daylight 
at  length  struggled  to  penetrate  through  the  satin  folds  of 
the  jealous  curtains. 

Mortimer  had  staked  and  lost  heavily.  He  dreamt  for 
several  hours  that  he  had  found  a  counter-influence  to  that 
of  his  wife  ;  but  he  deceived  himself;  her  eyes  had  never 
beguiled  him  more  surely  to  his  ruin  than  did  the  cards 
that  night.  Eager  to  forget,  and  equally  eager  to  enjoy, 
he  had  readily  fallen  into  a  snare,  and  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  his  friends  he  had,  after  a  score  of  desperate 
plunges,  become  their  prey. 
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Sybil  had  left  the  ball-room  on  the  arm  of  Sir  Horace 
Trevor,  and  was  listening  with  delight  to  the  enthusiastic 
encomiums  which  he  lavished  upon  her  taste,  and  the 
perfect  harmony  of  all  her  arrangements.  It  soothed  her 
to  hear  that  by  one  at  least  of  her  guests  she  was  appre- 
ciated ;  but  the  one  spot  of  flame  still  burned  and  festered 
upon  her  spirit. 

"  Wealtn  is  a  wizard,"  she  answered,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  to  one  of  his  remarks ;  "  the  wife  of  a 
soap-boiler  could  have  done  all  this,  aye,  and  more,  had 
her  resources  served  her ; — but  come  this  way,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  show  you  something  which  no  mere  gold 
coald  have  created  ;"  and  as  she  spoke  she  led  him  to- 
wards the  gauze-screened  cabinet  which  has  been  already 
described. 

"Just  as  I  could  have  wished  ;"  she  said,  rather  speak- 
ing to  herself  than  addressing  her  companion  ;  "  The  giddy 
fools  have  not  hitherto  discovered  this  retreat ;  and  yet  it 
is  the  pearl  of  the  huge  oyster  which  I  have  opened  for 
their  amusement.  What  say  you  to  this  fairy-nook,  Sir 
Horace  ?" 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  murmured  Trevor,  after  a  momen- 
tary pause,  during  which  his  quick  eye  had  glanced  from 
floor  to  ceiling;  "What  can  I  say?"  he  repeated  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  table,  followed  in  their  progress  by  a 
moving  vapour  of  gauze,  which  floated  above  and  about 
them,  as  the  tinted  clouds  undulate  beneath  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun ;  "  save  that  the  shrine  is  worthy  of  the 
goddess  1" 

Sybil  smiled  as  she  took  possession  of  one  of  the  vacant 
chairs,  while  Trevor  established  himself  in  the  other,  after 
having  drawn  it  to  her  side. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  poetical,  more  dream-like ;"  he 
pursued,  lifting  one  of  the  light  fans  from  the  table  : 
"  Why  should  it  be  but  the  mere  vision  of  a  night,  to  be 
subjected  to-morrow  to  the  rude  hands  of  hirelings,  and 
desecrated  by  vulgar  intrusion  ?" 

"  Learn  like  me ;"  said  his  companion  ;  "  to  live  in  the 
present ;  and  to  leave  the  future  to  its  own  developments. 
Do  you  know  Trevor,  that  the  consciousness  that  you 
would  appreciate  this  grateful  fantasy  sufficed  to  me,  and 
I  cared  little  though  it  should  be  overlooked,  as  you  see  it 
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has  been,  by  the  soulless  beings  who  have  passed  it  by  to 
bask  in  light,  and  to  bewilder  themselves  by  noise." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  Sybil  turned  with  one  of  her 
most  radiant  looks  towards  her  listener.  She  anticipated 
some  acknowledgment,  but  for  a  moment  he  made  no 
reply ;  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  pretty  plaything, 
composed  of  marabouts,  and  dusted  with  silver,  which  he 
was  twirling  in  his  hand. 

The  silence  was  only  temporary,  however,  and  it  was 
abruptly  broken. 

"  Sybil,"  murmured  the  baronet,  without  changing  his 
position,  or  abstaining  from  his  inconsequent  occupation, 
"  I  had  no  idea  that  Mortimer  had  either  taste  or  nerve  for 
high  play." 

"And  has  he?"  asked  the  worldly  wife  in  an  accent  of 
the  most  supreme  indifference. 

"His  prowess  of  to-night  would  seem  to  imply  as  much. 
"When  I  left  the  card-room  he  was  a  heavy  loser." 

"  He  should  not  have  ventured  beyond  his  depth,"  was 
the  quiet  retort ;  and  the  words  once  uttered,  Sybil  began, 
in  her  turn,  to  amuse  herself  by  collecting  and  clustering 
the  scattered  roses  which  were  strewn  over  the  table. 

"  Mortimer  was  rash,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  com- 
pany, to  tempt  fortune,"  he  continued,  as  he  drew  one  of 
the  roses  from  her  hand,  and  after  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
placed  it  in  his  bosom.  "  If  you  do  not  exert  your 
influence  he  will  soon  undermine  his  fortune." 

"  What  if  no  such  influence  existed  1" 

"  Is  not  the  man  human  ?" 

"  Very — I  must  not  suffer  you  to  wrong  him  even  by  a 
doubt.  Does  he  not  live  ?  breathe  ?  move  ?  frequent  his 
clubs?  and  pay  his  tradesmen's  bills?" 

"  But  should  the  ruin  come,  Sybil  1" 

"  Once  more,  I  say,  leave  the  future  to  its  own  resources. 
Where  do  you  spend  the  summer?" 

"  In  Italy,  or at  Westrum." 

"Oh,  not  at  Westrum,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
startled  out  of  her  habitual  composure ;  "  we  are  to  have 
maison  close  during  the  next  nine  months." 

"  Then,  decidedly,  it  must  be  Italy." 

"  And  who  are  your  party  ?" 

"I  am  weary  of  joint-stock  tours,  where  the  sum-total  is 

B    B 
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composed  of  insignificant  units.  I  covet  a  single  compa- 
nion, and  will  admit  no  more." 

"  Be  wary,  then,"  said  Sybil,  almost  with  a  sigh  ;  "  you 
do  not  know  the  misery  of  an  ill-chosen  and  enforced  com- 
panionship with  one  solitary  individual." 

"  I  can  imagine  it." 

"No  doubt,"  was  the  rejoinder,  as  the  eyes  of  Trevor 
flashed  with  a  sudden  light;  "but  imagination  is  not 
experience." 

"  I  shall  not  tempt  that  experience.  I  shall  act  upon 
sure  grounds." 

But  why  leave  England,  where  you  have  so  many  re- 
sources ?"  asked  Sybil. 

"  Because  I  am  sick  of  the  folly  and  selfishness  of  all 
about  me.  I  have  lived  for  pleasure  long  enough,  and  will 
henceforward  live  only  for  happiness." 

"  Then,  after  all  your  disclaimers,  you  are  really  going 
to  marry." 

"You  are  epigrammatic,  Mrs.  Mortimer." 

"You  will  make  a  bad  husband,  Trevor." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"And  why?" 

"  Because  you  detest  coercion  ;  and  were  you  mated  with 
an  angel,  you  would  quarrel  with  her  wings  because  she  had 
allowed  you  to  clip  them." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  conceded  Sir  Horace, 
fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her  face ;  "  perhaps  I  might 
despise  her,  when  I  remembered  that  she  had  weakly  re- 
signed the  beautiful  and  glorious  prerogative  of  freedom, 
and  meanly  chained  herself  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  on 
which  she  should  have  towered  as  the  idol ;  that  she  had, 
from  a  mere  puerile  clinging  to  the  conventions  of  a  society 
which  possessed  no  right — and  perhaps  as  little  inclination 
— to  dictate  her  actions,  tamely  scattered  upon  the  earth  the 
leaves  of  the  roses  with  which  she  should  have  crowned 
herself." 

"  You  argue  like  a  libertine." 

"  The  word  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  at  all  events." 

"Is  it  not  applicable?  What  can  I  understand  but 
that  you  contemplate  the  companionship  of  a  mistress  2" 
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"You  take  strange  liberties  with  our  barbarous  verna- 
cular to-night,  fair  Sybil.  However,  in  one  sense,  I  admit 
the  term,  unpoetical  as  it  is.  Yes,  the  partner  of  my  wan- 
derings beneath  the  blue  skies  and  the  flowery  bowers  of 
Italy,  and  wheresoever  else  her  good  pleasure  may  direct 
my  footsteps,  even  though  it  should  be  beyond  the  cataracts 
of  the  Kile,  or  to  the  sandy  deserts  of  mysterious  Africa, 
shall  indeed  be  the  very  mistress  of  my  soul — the  supreme 
sovereign  of  my  destiny.  I  will  have  no  will,  no  wish,  no 
existence,  save  in  her." 

"  Beware  of  such  utter  self-abnegation  ;  she  may  deceive 
you." 

"  I  have  no  such  fear  ;  I  am  fore-armed." 

"  By  what  occult  power  V 

"  By  my  love — my  claim — my — I  will  echo  your  own 
words — my  perfect  self-abnegation.  I  could  have  no  better 
safeguard." 

"  You  are  a  happy  man,  even  in  your  voluntary  delusion." 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  am  not  deluded,  or — should  it  indeed 
be  so  —  Sybil " 

Mrs.  Mortimer  started,  and  her  cheek  burned.  She 
turned  away ;  she  would  have  spoken,  but  she  could  not 
control  her  voice. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Sybil,"  said  Sir  Horace,  gaining  courage 
from  her  visible  confusion ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  grasped 
her  hand,  and  retained  it  despite  her  struggle  to  free  her- 
self from  the  clasp.  "You  are  not  happy.  Remember  you 
are  not  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday,  and  that  our  hearts 
spoke  audibly  years  ago.  I  love  you — I  know  all  the  paltry 
and  pitiful  restraints  of  your  present  position.  To-night 
you  are  the  queen  of  a  brilliant  circle — the  admired  and 
the  envied  mistress  of  a  fairy  palace ;  but  the  night,  wire- 
draw it  as  you  may,  can  only  last  some  three  hours  longer; 
and  then  comes  to-morrow — to-morrow  with  an  irritated 
and  reproachful  husband,  who,  forgetting  his  own  im- 
prudence at  the  gaming-table,  will  visit  upon  you  the 
results  of  an  improvidence  to  which  his  fortune  is  by  no 
means  adequate.  Look  at  the  floating  of  the  light  draperies 
which  are  heaving  about  you  as  you  struggle  to  escape  my 
hold ;  to-morrow  the  hammer  of  the  workman,  a  few  nails 
withdrawn,  and  a  few  sturdy  blows,  will  reduce  all  their 
gracefulness  into  a  heap  of  rags  ;  and  after  that — for  nv.>re 
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remains  behind,  Sybil — after  that  you  have  a  long  and 
dreary  perspective  before  you,  to  which  you  cannot,  you 
shall  not  tamely  yield.  Westrum,  with,  as  you  have 
already  confessed,  closed  doors,  a  dreaming  mother  and  a 
sulking  husband  !  And  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  all,  Sybil? 
Was  it  to  fulfil  such  a  destiny  as  this  that  Nature  made 
you  a  mark  for  admiration  and  worship  ?  That  you  were 
gifted  with  talents  that  dazzle,  with  a  wit  that  fascinates, 
and  with  a  mind  which  can  appreciate  and  sympathise  with 
all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful?" 

"  Enough,  Sir  Horace  ;  enough." 

"  Yet  must  you  hear  more,"  relentlessly  pursued  her 
tempter;  "for  I  have  resolved  to  convince  your  reason. 
For  what,  and  why,  do  you  willingly  and  wilfully  bow  your 
proud  neck  to  such  a  yoke  1  To  gratify  the  prejudices  of 
an  exacting  and  misjudging  world  ?  Fie  upon  such  mere 
womanly  weakness !  Where  are  your  obligations  to  this 
world  which  you  would  elevate  into  a  censor  ?  Nature, 
nature  has  been  your  benefactress  ;  it  is  her,  and  her  alone, 
to  whom  you  owe  allegiance ;  the  world  has  to  you  been 
only  a  stepdame,  or  you  would  not  be  to-day  the  wife  of 
Mortimer — of  a  man  who  cannot  comprehend  you,  but 
who  wears  you  as  the  ignorant  parvenuc  wears  her  diamond 
necklace — not  with  an  appreciation  of  its  real  brilliancy, 
but  with  a  vulgar  consciousness  that  it  is  an  object  of  envy. 
What  have  the  refined  and  town-bred  Sybil  Delamere,  and 
the  country  squire,  whose  soul  is  in  his  acres — what  have 
they,  I  ask,  what  can  they  have,  in  common  ?  As  yet  you 
have  blinded  yourself  to  this  truth,  for  as  yet  you  have  not 
been  utterly  flung  upon  his  insignificance  for  companion- 
ship and  sympathy ;  he  has  left  the  reins  loose  and  the  bit 
has  not  galled  you,  but  you  are  already  warned  that  the 
scene  and  the  system  are  both  about  to  change." 

"  Sir  Horace,  I  will  hear  no  more." 

"  Only  one  last  appeal — Sybil,  divine  Sybil !  Be  at  last 
just  to  yourself.  You  once  loved  me  ;  and  there  are  yet 
moments  in  which  I  fancy  that  I  can  detect  some  evidence 
that  you  love  me  still.  I  offer  to  you  the  devotion  of  a 
life,  the  resources  of  an  ample  fortune,  an  existence  of 
splendour  and  indulgence,  the  undying  fervour  of  a  passion 
which  you  alone  have  been  able  to  awaken — Sybil,  do  I, 
indeed,  plead  in  vain  ?" 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  strove  to  rise ;  but  her  companion  was 
already  kneeling  beside  her,  and  his  grasp  was  strong  upon 
her  dress. 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  sir,"  she  asked,  with  flashing  eyes, 
"  that  you  are  urging  me  to  dishonour  ?" 

"  Sybil,"  murmured  Sir  Horace,  "  your  ear  is  quick,  and 
your  eye  keen ;  has  not  the  revel  of  to-night,  held  in  your 
own  saloons,  provided  by  your  own  gold,  created  by  your 
own  taste,  taught  you  to  despise  so  poor  a  chimera  ?  There 
are  noble  dames  yonder,  rustling  their  satins,  waving  their 
plumes,  and  parading  their  magnificent  nothingness — but  is 
one  of  them  at  your  side  ?  Has  one  of  them  claimed  com- 
panionship with  you?  Have  you  met  respect,  or  even 
consideration,  from  one  of  the  haughty  eyes  which  have 
fastened  admiringly  upon  the  gaudy  toys  that  you  have 
scattered  in  their  path  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  among 
the  glittering  mob  which  you  have  collected  about  you 
there  are  friends  of  Saviatti,  and  that  Saviatti  is " 

"A  fiend!  a  demon!"  fiercely  exclaimed  Sybil. 

"You  help  my  argument,"  was  the  rapid  rejoinder, 
"and,  as  such,  the  less  scrupulous.  You  have  the  effects 
of  his  idle  indiscretion  before  you.  And  mark  me,  Sybil — 
Mortimer,  weak  as  he  may  be  on  other  points,  is  sensitive 
and  jealous  of  his  honour !  A  husband — the  fact  is  pro- 
verbial— may  be,  and  generally  is,  the  last  to  hear  that  by 
which  he  is  the  most  closely  affected  ;  but,  trust  me,  he  is 
eventually  enlightened.  Do  you  comprehend  your  position 
now,  my  adored  Sybil?  And  do  you  believe  that,  loving 
you  as  I  do,  I  can  coldly  abandon  you  to  such  a  fate  ?" 

"Trevor,"  whispered  Mrs.  Mortimer  hoarsely,  as  her 
head  sank  upon  her  bosom,  "  you  are  unmerciful." 

Sir  Horace  still  knelt  before  her,  and  was  about  to 
soothe  the  wounded  dignity  which  he  had  so  relentlessly 
excited,  when  the  vapoury  curtain  was  thrust  aside,  and 
the  baby  face  of  Mrs.  Lamerly  protruded  like  some  fright- 
ful vision  through  the  opening.  A  slight  shriek  escaped 
her  lips,  as  she  suffered  the  light  folds  of  the  gauze  to  float 
back  into  their  places  ;  and  then  succeeded  a  ringing  laugh, 
as  her  lisping  voice  was  heard  exclaiming  imperiously, 
"  No,  no  ;  you  shall  not  move  a  step  further !  It  is  the 
prettiest  place  you  ever  saw  in  your  life  ;  all  white  and 
silver,  like  a  moon  among  the  clouds  ;  but  you  shall  not 
see  it.     We  should  all  be  de  trop ;  for  Mrs.  Mortimer  is 
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there  with  Sir  Horace  Trevor,  and  I  think  they  are 
rehearsing  a  tragedy,  or  a  comedy,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  for  he  is  on  his  knees,  and  she  looks — but,  upon  my 
honour,  I  scarcely  know  how  she  looks  ! — it  would  have 
been  so  indiscreet  to  intrude  longer." 

Then  followed  a  deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sound 
of  retreating  footsteps,  and  the  agonized  ear  of  Sybil 
detected  that  they  were  those  of  several  individuals.  The 
thickly-piled  carpets  soon  muffled  that  light  sound,  and 
then  all  was  still  as  the  grave. 

"Sir  Horace  Trevor,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  ghastly  pale,  and  with  a  quivering  lip,  "  You 
have  bought  me  at  a  fearful  price  !  Leave  me  now.  We 
shall  meet  again." 

"  To-morrow,  Sybil  ?" 

She  coldly  bent  her  head  in  token  of  acquiescence. 

"  Farewell,  then,  till  to-morrow."  He  hastily  raised 
her  cold  fingers  to  his  lips,  drew  back  the  curtains  of  the 
door,  and  disappeared. 

Even  amid  her  anguish  the  proud  spirit  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer scorned  to  bend,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  she  suc» 
ceeded  in  subduing  every  vestige  of  emotion,  and  with  a 
steady  step  and  a  proud  eye  returned  to  her  guests.  She 
saw  Mrs.  Lamerly  surrounded  by  a  group  of  curious 
listeners,  who  were  all  too  earnest  in  their  attention  to 
detect  her  approach,  and  towards  them  she  firmly  made 
her  way. 

"  Why  are  you  not  dancing,  Amabel  ?"  she  inquired, 
with  perfect  composure,  as  she  reached  her  side. 

The  diplomatist's  widow  started,  flushed,  and  stammered 
out  with  some  difficulty,  "  I  am  fatigued,  Mrs.  Mortimer." 

"  Mrs.  Mortimer  !"  echoed  Sybil,  raising  her  eyebrows 
in  affected  and  playful  surprise.  "  Why,  Amabel,  you  are 
ceremonious  to-night.  Remember  that  you  are  in  a  simple 
English  drawing-room,  and  not  in  the  court-circle  of  your 
dear  friend  the  Margrave." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  faltered  the  widow. 

"  What  I  understand,  ma  chere,"  broke  in  a  little  Ger- 
man Griifine,  who  had  been  one  of  her  listeners,  "  is,  that 
you  have  betrayed  me.  I  shall  not  expect  you  to-morrow 
evening.  Good  night."  And,  with  a  haughty  and  in- 
dignant bow,  the  ruffled  beauty  swept  from  the  room. 

"As   she  pleases,"   said  Mrs.  Lamerley,  with  a  pout ; 
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"but  I  could  quote,  if  I  pleased,  the  old  adage  about  glass 
windows  and  throwing  stones.  However,  my  turn  will 
come." 

Sybil  turned  away  with  a  haughty  mien,  but  her  very 
soul  was  sick  within  her.  She  had  heard  and  understood 
all.  There  were  other  demons  in  the  world  besides 
Saviatti ;  and  how  she  began  to  hate  and  scorn  that  world ! 
Trevor  was  right ;  and  she  would  trample  it  even  to  the 
dust. 

Her  rooms  emptied  rapidly.  The  lights  were  beginning 
to  foil ;  the  musicians  were  putting  up  their  instruments  ; 
group  after  group  passed  her  by  on  their  way  out  without 
one  token  of  observance  or  recognition.  At  length  the 
very  link-boys  dispersed— the  revel  was  over :  and  Sybil 
was  left  amid  the  relics  of  her  brief  splendour  utterly  alone — 
alone  with  her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  stifled  passion,  and  her 
corroding  thoughts. 

Frederic  had  retired  to  his  room,  angered,  repentant, 
and  reflective  ;  Sybil  had  sought  hers  fevered,  undecided, 
and  nevertheless  desperate.  The  husband,  boldly  looking 
into  the  future,  although  with  a  sick  heart  and  a  stricken 
spirit,  had  passed  his  time  in  hasty  and  imperfect  calcu- 
lations, aud  those  vague  but  passionate  resolutions  of 
future  prudence  which,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  moon- 
light, show  so  substantial  and  so  brilliant,  but  which  require 
only  one  touch  of  heat  to  annihilate  them  altogether ;  the 
wife  had  sought  solitude  to  brood  over  the  past,  to  deprecate 
the  present,  and  to  defy  the  future. 

Sybil  had  dismissed  her  attendant.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
though  every  eye  could  read  her  secret ;  and  as  her  thoughts 
fastened  upon  her  last  interview  with  Trevor,  she  thrust 
back  the  dark  braids  from  her  forehead,  for  even  their  light 
and  accustomed  pressure  appeared  to  weigh  her  down  ;  and 
then,  rising  from  her  chair,  flong  open  one  of  the  windows 
in  order  to  breathe  more  freely. 

It  was  long  past  mid-day  when  her  maid  ventured  to 
enter  her  apartment. 

"  Ha !  is  it  morning  so  soon  ?"  murmured  out  Sybil, 
who  had  started  from  her  sleep  at  the  first  whisper. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  was  the  respectful  reply ; 
"  but  it  is  now  nearly  two  o'clock.  My  master  has  been 
out  for  the  last  three  hours,  and  desired  me  to  say  that  he 
should  not  return  home  until  the  evening.     Miss  Eva  has 
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had  her  walk ;  and  Mrs.  Harris  wishes  to  know  if  you  will 
see  her  before  dinner-time." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sybil  hoarsely  and  hurriedly  ;  "  I  am  too 
much  fatigued.  There — look  !• — upon  the  dressing-table 
you  will  find  a  locket,  hung  to  a  small  gold  chain.  You 
know  the  one  I  mean — with  my  hair  in  it,  at  the  back  of 
her  father's  portrait.  Tell  Mrs.  Harris  to  give  it  to  her 
with  my  love,  and  to  let  her  wear  it  till  I  see  her  again. 
Is  there  anything  new? — letters,  or " 

"  No,  ma'am,  only  Sir  Horace  Trevor  has  been  here  ;  hut 
when  he  found  that  my  master  was  out,  and  that  you  were 
not  up,  he  left  word  that  he  would  call  again  at  two  o'clock, 
as  he  wished  to  see  you,  ma'am,  on  some  particular  business  ; 
and  so  I  made  free  to  come  into. your  room." 

"  You  did  right,  Symonds,  perfectly  right,"  said  Sybil 
with  a  slight  shudder,  as  she  partially  raised  herself,  and, 
sweeping  back  her  dishevelled  hair,  leant  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  "  And  now  come  here,  Symonds  ;  here,  close 
to  my  pillow.     Can  I  trust  you  ?" 

"  Try  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman. 

"  You  must  have  seen  that  I  am  not  happy,"  com- 
menced Sybil,  fixing  her  eyes  steadily  upon  her  attendant. 
I  mistook  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  mis- 
understood me.     Things  cannot  go  on  thus,  Symonds." 

"  Of  course  not,  ma'am." 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  may  travel  before  long.  Are  you 
willing  to  accompany  me?" 

"  Do  you  take  Miss  Eva,  ma'am  ?  I  can't  undertake  to 
travel  with  children  ;  it's  out  of  my  line." 

The  mother  for  a  moment  conquered  the  woman  of  the 
world,  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  turned  aside  to  avoid  the  fixed 
gaze  of  her  hired  menial ;  but  in  spirit  she  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  and  she  rallied  on  the  instant. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  some  effort,  "I  go  alone." 

"  Alone,  ma'am  ?" 

"  That  is,  neither  your  master  nor  Miss  Eva  will  accom- 
pany me." 

"  I  see,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  with  one  of  those 
intelligently-confidential  smiles  which  are  the  first-fruits  of 
error  to  a  proud  spirit.  '■  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  and 
ready  to  go  wherever  you  please.  But  you  are  forgetting 
the  time,  ma'am.  If  Sir  Horace  Trevor  should  be  here 
before  you  are  dressed,  is  he  to  wait,  or  to  come  again  ?" 
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"  Let  him  wait,"  said  Sybil,  with  the  superb  expression 
of  disdain  by  which  the  haughty  lip  so  frequently  conceals 
the  secret  of  the  quailing  heart.  "lie  is,  probably,  not  in 
haste." 

"  Sir  Horace  was  quite  put  out,  ma'am,  when  lie  found 
that  you  were  not  up,"  she  ventured  to  remark,  as  she 
placed  the  velvet  slippers  beside  the  bed. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Sybil,  with  affected  indifference. 

"  And  then,  ma'am,  he  inquired  for  my  master,  and  I 
told  him  that  he  was  gone  out  for  the  day." 

"  You  told  him  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  did  I  do  wrong?" 

"Oh,  no,  no  !  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  By  the 
by,  Symonds,  you  will  not  mention  to  any  one  that  I 
think  of  leaving  England." 

"Of  course  not,  ma'am,  if  you  don't  wish  it." 

"  I  do  not,  Symonds,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  trust  you. 
Is  my  bath  ready  ?" 

The  first  scene  in  the  drama  of  guilt  was  played  out, 
and  Sybil  felt  that  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  own  salaried 
dependant. 

It  were  idle  to  dwell  upon  the  scene  which  ensued  when 
Sir  Horace  and  Sybil  met.  How  could  such  an  interview- 
end  save  inerror  ? 

In  such  a  case  the  preliminaries  of  the  meditated  flight 
were  rapidly  and  readily  arranged ;  and  Trevor  had  no 
sooner  left  the  house,  than  the  twice-perjured  wife  ascended 
to  her  own  room,  and,  summoning  her  maid,  busied  herself, 
with  a  calmness  which  in  a  holier  cause  would  have 
amounted  to  heroism,  in  making  such  arrangements  as  she 
deemed  necessary. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  had  been  arranged,  and  on  her 
arrival  Mrs.  Mortimer  alighted. 

With  a  moral  cowardice  quite  in  keeping  with  his  cha- 
racter, Mortimer  had  delayed  to  the  last  moment  his  return 
to  a  disorganized  house,  and  the  exertion  of  an  authority 
which  he  was  conscious  must  be  at  once  assumed,  if 
he  would  still  preserve  himself  from  ruin  ;  and  it  was  -con- 
sequently late  in  the  night  when  he  once  more  found  him- 
self under  his  own  roof.  The  hateful  task  of  recrimination 
and  reproach  was  thus  delayed  until  to-morrow;  and,  as 
he  ascended  to  his  dressing-room,  already  restored  by  the 
activity  of  his  valet  to  a  tenantable  state,  he  congratulated 
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himself  upon  an  arrangement  by  which  he  had  secured 
some  additional  hours  of  tranquillity. 

His  only  inquiry  was  for  his  child  ;  and  satisfied  that 
she  was  well,  and  sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence  and 
peace,  he  drew  on  his  dressing-gown,  and  seated  himself 
at  his  writing-table,  resolved  to  bestow  a  few  hours  to  the 
careful  inspection  of  his  steward's  accounts  before  he  retired 
for  the  night.  Upon  the  desk,  however,  lay  the  letters 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  Sybil,  and  he  opened  them 
mechanically.  The  first  which  came  to  hand  was  brief, 
but  a  shadow  darkened  over  his  brow  as  he  read  it ;  scarcely 
did  it  comprise  half-a-dozen  lines,  yet  he  pondered  over 
them  for  several  seconds ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  flung  it  impetuously 
into  the  fire  which  was  burning  in  the  grate.  His  corre- 
spondent had  simply  and  courteously  acknowledged  a  cheque 
for  £900,  lost  by  himself  at  the  gaming-table  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  The  next  was  longer;  the  writing  more 
round,  studied,  and  methodical ;  and  treated  of  a  debt  not 
yet  discharged,  in  less  courtly  terms.  The  third  was  a 
civil  refusal  to  exert  the  interest  which  he  had  stooped  to 
solicit  in  furtherance  of  his  favourite  project,  by  one  of  his 
most  intimate  associates  and  most  frequent  guests  ;  and  a 
bitter  smile  convulsed  his  lip  as  he  laid  it  down.  There 
was  still,  however,  a  fourth  ;  and,  without  even  glancing  at 
the  superscription,  he  tore  it  open.  In  an  instant  he  had 
mastered  its  contents ;  and,  starting  from  his  seat,  he  rang 
the  bell  violently. 

In  another  moment  the  summons  was  obeyed. 

"  Hovvton  !"  he  said,  in  considerable  agitation,  "  1  have 
received  a  letter  from  Westrum ;  Mrs.  Delamere  is  dying, 
and  no  time  must  be  lost  if  we  would  again  see  her  alive. 
Send  one  of  the  men  to  order  post-horses  ;  throw  together 
some  linen,  and  whatever  you  may  consider  necessary,  and 
let  the  carriage  be  at  the  door  by  the  time  your  mistress  is 
ready  to  start.  Meanwhile  I  will  go  and  prepare  her.  We 
must  be  on  the  road  within  an  hour." 

"  I  fear,  sir,  that  it  will  be  impossible." 

"  And  why  so  ?  Nothing  should  be  impossible  at  such 
a  moment." 

"  My  lady  is  from  home,  sir." 

"  From  home  ? — where  ? — when  did  she  go  ?" 

"  She  left  at  about  six  o'clock,  sir,  accompanied  by  Mrs, 
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Symonds,  and  dismissed  the  carriage  after  alighting  at  her 
milliner's  ?" 

' '  And  what  orders  did  she  give  ?" 

"  Merely  that  the  carriage  might  return,  and  that  she 
would  let  them  know  when  she  required  it  again." 

"  Ha!  I  see  it  all  now — I  understand  it  all,"  said  Mor- 
timer, in  an  accent  of  vexation  ;  "  your  mistress  has  found 
herself  inconvenienced  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  work- 
men, and  has  consequently  left  the  house  for  the  night ; 
but  surely  there  must  have  been  some  note  or  message  to 
explain  this  arrangement  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  or  I  should  of  course  have  been  informed  of  it." 

"  Still  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  right,"  persisted 
Mortimer,  "  and  she  probably  determined  too  suddenly  to 
pursue  this  plan  to  remember  that  I  might  be  uneasy." 

"I  scarcely  think  so,  sir,"  said  the  man,  steadily;  "for 
Mrs.  Symonds  had  the  imperial  of  my  mistress's  carriage 
taken  to  her  room  early  in  the  day,  and  it  was  packed 
when  she  left  home." 

"  A  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  sugges- 
tion," retorted  Mortimer,  without  one  misgiving ;  "  that 
fact  alone  would  suffice  to  satisfy  me  that  I  have  discovered 
the  truth,  as  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  pass  the 
night  out  of  her  own  house  without  some  preparation. 

The  man  bowed,  and  left  the  room ;  and  if  he  marvelled 
at  the  blindness  of  his  master,  he  had  at  least  the  discretion 
to  remain  silent. 

Mortimer  assuredly  felt  no  extraordinary  affection  for 
Mrs.  Delamere — hers  was  not  one  of  those  endearing 
natures  which  command  attachment ;  but  he  respected  her 
as  the  mother  of  his  wife,  and  he  was  aware  that  the 
absence  of  Sybil  only  rendered  his  duty  to  that  mother 
the  more  imperative.  Hastily,  therefore,  but  considerately, 
he  communicated  in  the  note  which  he  proceeded  to  write, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  her  immediate  appearance  at 
Westrum  ;  urged  her  to  fortitude,  and  even  to  hope,  and 
informed  her  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  to 
facilitate  her  journey. 

This  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  his  travelling- 
chaise  was  announced  ;  and  five  minutes  afterwards  the 
portmanteau  and  carpet-bags  were  packed  away,  master 
and  man  were  seated  in  the  vehicle,  and  it  drove  off  in  the 
direction  of  Westrum  at  the  best  speed  of  four  swift  horses. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

By   a    singular    coincidence    Sybil    and  Gertrude  left 
London  on  the  same  day. 

We  cannot  follow  Sybil  and  her  seducer  on  tlieir 
journey.  In  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  our  task  is 
tnded. 

Gertrude  left  London  as  she  had  entered  it,  pure, 
humble-minded  and  gentle.  Her  spirit  was  still  sad- 
dened by  the  remembrance  of  the  squalid  death-bed 
beside  which  she  had  stood  so  lately,  and  she  almost  felt 
as  though  it  were  a  sin  to  exult  in  the  possession  of 
wealth  which  had  been  purchased  by  such  privations. 
Yet  still  she  smiled  as  she  remembered  that  she  had  left 
one  happy  heart  behind  her,  and  that  the  humble  Mrs. 
Sharp,  made  rich  beyond  her* hopes  by  the  possession  of 
the  scanty  stock  of  furniture  at  Walworth,  and  permis- 
sion to  follow  her  in  a  few  months,  in  order  to  be  esta- 
blished under  her  roof  for  life,  had  blessed  her  as  they 
parted  ;  and  that  the  meek  old  man  who  now  sat  beside 
her  in  the  chaise,  proudly  attired  in  a  new  suit  of  black, 
was  rescued  from  a  drudgery  unsuited  to  his  years  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  her  uncle's  will,  which  had  exchanged 
the  bequest  to  an  income  of  the  same  amount. 

Miss  Warrington  looked  doubly  erect  and  doubly  stern, 
as  she  saw  her  niece  not  only  alight  from  an  expensive 
travelling  conveyance,  but  even  introduce  beneath  her 
roof,  and  without  her  permission,  a  person  to  whom  she 
was  a  stranger. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Manor-house  to 
announce  the  return  of  Gertrude,  and  ere  long  Ernest 
Armstrong  bounded  into  the  house.  Welcomes  and  re- 
proaches were  poured  forth  volubly  from  his  lips.  Ger- 
trude had  no  right  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  selfish 
caprices  of  a  stranger. 

"  My  dear  mother's  only  brother  !"  urged  the  gentle 
girl. 

"And  still  a  stranger,"  persisted  the  young  man  as  he 
sat  beside  her,  clasping  her  hand,  and  looking  anxiously 
into  her  face.  "  And  have  you  reflected  on  all  the  results 
of  your  ill-advised  journey? — Upon  your  pallid  cheeks, 
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which  we  had  taught  to  bloom  again  at  Bletchley? — Had 
we  not,  Miss  'Warrington? — Upon  a  responsibility  to  which 
you  were  unequal ;  and  a  fatigue,  against  which  you  had 
not  physical  strength  to  contend  1  You  smile  !  AVell,  then, 
I  will  ask  only  one  more  question  :  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  that  the  same  quixotic  delicacy  of  feeling  which  took 
you,  like  a  lady-errant,  to  London  in  search  of  extraordinary 
adventures,  and  which  may  perhaps  prompt  you  to  delay  a 
marriage  already  definitely  fixed  at  some  six  weeks  hence, 
may  at  last  weary  out  my  forbearance?" 

The  happy  girl  shook  her  head  del'yingly. 

"Do  not  be  too  confident  in  your  own  strength,  Ger- 
trude," said  Ernest  impatiently:  "Sydenham  vows  that 
Miuv  shall  keep  her  word  ;  and  I  vow  - — -" 

Gertrude  playfully  laid  her  hand  upon  his  lips. 

"  And  the  villa  ?"  she  asked. 

The  young  man  looked  up  anxiously  and  inquiringly. 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Armstrong,  that  you  half  promised  me 
that  villa  behind  the  hill,  with  its  pretty  shrubberies,  and 
fish-ponds,  and  balconies,  and  aviary,  and  flower-garden.  I 
have  set  my  heart  upon  becoming  its  mistress.  Are  you 
prepared  to  gratify  me  1" 

"  Alas,  my  sweet  Gertrude,  that  dream  at  least  cannot  be 
realised  !  I  have  failed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  personal  in- 
dependence— miserably  failed  ;  and  you  must  even  be  con- 
tent to  accept  the  home  which  my  father  offers  to  us  under 
his  own  roof.     Will  you  not  do  this,  dearest?" 

''  Xo,  I  must  have  the  villa." 

"With  a  gasp  of  agony,  Ernest  Armstrong  started  to 
his  feet,  but  she  held  him  back. 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  said,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a 
trembling  voice,  "  listen  to  me,  and  forgive  me  !  I  have 
returned  to  you  rich,  fabulously  rich — this  gentleman — 
my  aunt  will  tell  you  all !  Do  I  not  owe  respect  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  has  enabled  me  to  give  myself  to  you 
without  a  blush  at  my  own  penury  ?  I  have  played  with 
your  feelings,  and  I  am  self-condemned  ;  pardon  me, 
therefore,  and  grant  my  last  request ;  defer  our  marriage, 
and  hereafter  I  will  have  no  will  but  yours." 

The  tale  was  soon  told,  and  even  the  lover  was  con- 
vinced, although  he  still  murmured.  The  flushed  cheek 
of  Miss  AYarrington,  the  proud   eye  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
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and  the  meek  affection  of  the  orphan,  which  almost 
seemed  to  ask  forgiveness  for  a  prosperity  that  rendered 
her  his  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  all  tended  to 
awaken  him  to  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  great  and 
unexpected  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  fortunes ; 
and  yet  it  was  with  a  mingled  feeling  that  he  murmured, 
as  he  released  her  hand,  "  Gertrude,  I  rejoice  for  you — 
for  myself — for  all ! — and,  still,  I  would  ask  you  never  to 
forget  that  I  loved  you  before  this  strange  event  had 
come  to  pass." 

"  When  I  forget  it,  may  I  forget  myself,"  murmured 
the  orphan,  overawed  by  his  emotion.  "  But  why  should 
you  look  so  coldly,  Ernest  ?  Is  this  gold  to  bring  distrust 
between  us  1 " 

Who  cannot  guess  the  answer  ?  And  who  requires  to 
be  told  that  the  villa  was  ready  long  ere  the  six  months 
of  mourning  had  expired  ?  Was  Gertrude  happy  ?  Yes  ; 
she  had  within  her  all  the  elements  of  happiness.  Her 
empire  was  home — her  throne  the  heart  of  her  husband — 
her  ambition  a  career  of  virtue,  purity,  and  affection. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  her  return  to  Bletchley  ;  and  sorrow 
came  to  her,  as  sorrows  often  come,  through  the  most 
common-place  medium — the  post.  When  she  rose  in  the 
morning,  she  found  a  letter  which  Hannah  had  laid  upon 
her  dressing-table.  The  hand-writing  had  been  long  unseen, 
but  never  forgotten. 

Thus  ran  the  letter : — 

"  Gertrude — I  used  to  shun,  but  I  now  welcome  the  idea 
that  you  once  loved  me.  I  dare  not  disbelieve  the  hope. 
If  it  were  indeed  a  fact,  I  am  saved  ;  if  it  were  only  a 
fiction,  strive,  I  implore  you,  for  the  sake  of  one  as  pure, 
as  lovely,  and  as  loving  as  yourself,  to  remember  that  we 
were  bound  together  by  the  ties  both  of  relationship  and 
affection.  I  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  you;  nor  do  I 
arrogate  one.  I  will  not  even  seek  to  justify  myself  at  the 
expense  of  another.  I  am  conscious,  too  miserably  con- 
scious of  all  my  weakness,  all  my  inconsistency.  But  my 
mother — my  mother,  Gertrude,  loved  us  both.  Listen  to 
me  for  her  sake.  I  am  sitting  here  alone — alone  !  Do  you 
comprehend  all  the  meaning  which  may  be  condensed  into 
that  one  solitary  word  ?  Alone,  in  the  stately  saloon  of 
one  of  the  stateliest  mansions    of  London.     IJy  child   is 
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above  stairs.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  at  this  moment  to 
see  her  near  me.  I  have  just  returned  from  Westrum ; 
from  the  vault  of  my  family,  where  I  stood,  as  an  empty 
niche  received  the  body  of — yes,  Gertrude,  of  the  mother 
of  my  wife — and  would  you  know  where  that  wife  was,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  thus  engaged  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
In  the  arms  of  a  paramour  ;  a  pretended  cousin  ;  of  a  perfi- 
dious friend,  of  a  fiend,  whose  name  will  hang  like  a  curso 
upon  my  lips  in  my  death-agony.  Sybil  has  ruined  her 
child.  For  myself  I  care  not.  What  have  I  to  regret? 
Yet  Eva  is  young,  too  young  to  have  been  contaminated  by 
bad  example,'  or  humbled  by  compassion.  Ah,  Gertrude,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  she  is!  Her  glorious  beauty  may 
perchance  be  the  reflection  of  her  mother's  ;  but  her  cling- 
ing love,  her  gentle  nature,  her  endearing  sweetness — these 
are  all  your  own.  Will  you  reject  her  ?  England  is  no 
longer  a  home  for  me.  The  principles  which  I  imbibed 
from  my  mother's  lips,  ill  as  I  have  employed  them, 
forbid  self-destruction  ;  and  I  will  live  on  as  some  ex- 
piation for  four  years  of  weakness  and  of  folly.  But  I 
cannot  endure  shame.  The  first  finger  which  was  pointed 
against  me  would  sear  into  my  spirit  like  a  brand  ;  and 
therefore,  from  henceforth,  so  long  as  I  may  be  condemned 
to  drag  on  an  existence  which  has  become  weary  and  loath- 
some to  me,  I  shall  remain  an  exile.  Yes,  Gertrude,  an 
exile  from  all  that  I  have  loved  :  my  country,  my  home, 
and,  above  all,  my  child,  my  blessed  child !  But  let  me 
not  weary  you.  I  have  looked  my  partial  ruin  steadily  hi 
the  face,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  it  may  be  repaired  by 
time.  Eva  is  yet  an  infant ;  and  thus  I  have  ventured 
to  retain  a  sufficient  income  to  secure  me  against  want, 
which  will  be  remitted  to  me  by  a  confidential  person,  who 
will  know,  and  will  faithfully  preserve,  the  secret  of  all 
my  movements.  When  those  remittances  cease  to  be 
claimed,  I  shall  be  at  peace  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Eva's  pros- 
perity will  be  secured.  Gertrude,  this  is  a  last  appeal ! 
Receive  it  as  a  request  from  the  grave.  I  shall  remain  in 
England  until  I  ascertain  that  my  child  is  under  your  pro- 
tection— happy  in  your  love — safe  in  your  example.  I 
advance  no  claim  upon  your  pity,  your  charity,  your  for- 
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bearaiice.     Again   I    say   that   I    dare   not.     Yet   still  1 
hope —  "Frederic  Mortimer." 


"Who  was  that  beautiful  woman  with  whom  you  were 
conversing  just  now?"  asked  Lord  Francis  Lorimer  of  his 
friend  Greville,  between  the  pauses  of  a  quadrille. 

"Beautiful!"  echoed  Greville  with  enthusiasm  ;  "  she  is 
an  angel !  You  remember  Mortimer,  whose  wife  eloped 
with  Trevor  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  some- 
what younger  than  we  are  to-night,  and  were  dancers 
instead  of  lookers-on.  Well,  that  radiant  woman  was  her 
daughter — a  mere  infant  in  the  nursery — and  see  her 
now ! 

"  By  Jove !  she  treads  like  an  empress,"  exclaimed  his 
listener. 

"  And  feels  like  a  woman,"  retorted  Lord  Francis ;  "  I 
know  but  one  wife  or  mother  in  the  kingdom  whom  I  value 
more  than  herself,  and  that  is " 

'"  Mrs.  Armstrong,"  said  Greville,  with  an  animated 
smile.  And  glad  am  I  to  find  that  even  amid  your  admi- 
ration for  younger  and  brighter  beauty,  you  can  still  do 
her  justice.  Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  I  would  strive  to  marry 
them  all  to  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Armstrong." 


TUB    END. 
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